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Foreword 


This  volume  is  one  of  a  continuing  series  of  books  prepared  by 
Foreign  Area  Studies.  The  American  University,  under  the  Country 
Studies/ Area  Handbook  Program.  The  last  page  of  this  book  provides 
a  listing  of  other  published  studies.  Each  book  in  the  series  deals  with 
a  particular  foreign  country,  describing  and  analyzing  its  economic, 
national  security,  political,  and  social  systems  and  institutions  and  ex¬ 
amining  the  interrelationships  of  those  systems  and  institutions  and 
the  ways  that  they  are  shaped  by  cultural  factors  Each  study  is  written 
by  a  multidisciplinary  team  of  social  scientists.  The  authors  Seek  to 
provide  a  basic  insight  and  understanding  of  the  society  under  obser¬ 
vation.  striving  for  a  dynamic  rather  than  a  static  portrayal  of  it.  The 
study  focuses  on  historical  antecedents  and  on  the  cultural,  political, 
and  socioeconomic  characteristics  that  contribute  to  cohesion  and  cleav¬ 
age  within  the  society.  Particular  attention  is  given  to  the  origins  and 
traditions  of  the  people  who  make  up  the  society,  their  dominant  beliefs 
and  values,  their  community  of  interests  and  the  issues  on  which  they 
are  divided,  the  nature  and  extent  of  their  involvement  with  the  na¬ 
tional  institutions,  and  their  attitudes  toward  each  other  and  toward 
the  social  system  and  political  order  within  which  they  live 
The  contents  of  the  book  represent  the  views,  opinions,  and  findings 
of  Foreign  Area  Studies  and  should  not  be  construed  as  an  official 
Department  of  the  Army  position,  policy,  or  decision,  unless  so  des¬ 
ignated  by  other  official  documentation.  The  authors  have  sought  to 
adhere  to  accepted  standards  of  scholarly  objectivity  Such  corrections, 
additions,  and  suggestions  for  factual  or  other  changes  that  readers 
may  have  will  be  welcomed  for  use  in  future  new  editions. 

William  Evans-Smith 
Direction.  Foreign  Area  Studies 
The  American  University 
Washington.  D  C.  90016 
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Preface 


In  late  I9A3  Mohammad  Zia  til  lla<(  retained  the  pmitmm  of  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  republic.  chief  martial  law  administrator.  and  chief  of  t In¬ 
arm  \  xtaff  ll«-  rrmaim-il  thi-  loadi-r  and  xpokcvtnan  of  tin-  military  junta 
that  had  seized  powi-r  in  a  coupd  i-tat  in  July  1977  Although  m  August 
I9K3  Zia  promised  that  elections  would  In-  hi-ld  in  I9A5  for  thi-  federal 
and  provincial  legislatures.  his  announced  inti-nt  to  exclude  political 
iwrtics  from  the  electoral  process  and  to  amend  the  1973  Constitution 
to  assign  predominant  (lower  to  the  president  at  the  expense  of  the 
central  parliament  and  the  provincial  governments  provoked  protests 
and  civil  disobedience  demonstrations  nationwide 

Pakistan  A  Country  Study  replaces!  the  Area  Handlxwk  for  Paki¬ 
stan.  puhlishesl  in  1975  Like  its  pn-decs-ssor.  the  present  hook  is  an 
attempt  to  treat  in  a  compart  and  objes-tive  manner  ths-  dominant 
histork-al.  social.  economic,  political,  and  national  security  as  pests  of 
contemporary  Pakistan  Sources  of  inkrnnatmn  included  scholarly  liooks. 
journals,  and  monographs,  official  reports  and  dos-uments  of  govern¬ 
ments  and  international  organizations,  foreign  and  domestic  newspa¬ 
pers  and  perkidicals.  and  interviews  with  individuals  with  special 
competence  in  South  Asian  affairs  Relatively  up-to-date  economic  data 
were  available  from  several  arurees.  but  the  sources  were  not  always 
in  agreement  Most  demographic  data  should  be  viewed  as  well- 
informed  estimates 

Chapter  bibliographies  appear  at  the  rnd  of  the  book,  brief  comments 
on  some  of  the  more  valuable  sources  for  further  reading  appear  at  the 
conclusion  of  each  chapter  Measurements  are  given  in  the  metric- 
system.  a  conversion  table  is  provided  to  assist  those  who  are  unfamiliar 
with  the  metric  system  (see  table  1.  Appendix)  The  information  avail¬ 
able  on  ancient  and  modem  Pakistan  is  detailed  and  voluminous.  Lim¬ 
itations  of  spate  and  time,  however,  precluded  the  presentation  of 
anything  more  than  a  short  survey  For  the  convenience  of  the  reader, 
a  brief  chronology  of  the  major  eras  and  events  of  South  Asian  and 
Pakistani  history  is  included  (see  table  A). 

The  transliteration  of  various  words  and  phrases  posed  a  problem. 
For  many  words  uf  Arabic  origin — such  as  Muslim,  Quran,  hadith.  and 
xmkmt — the  authors  followed  a  modified  version  of  the  system  adopted 
by  the  United  States  Board  on  Geographic  Names  and  the  Permanent 
Committee  on  Geographic  Names  for  British  Official  Use,  known  as 
the  BGN/PCGN  system;  the  modification  entails  the  omission  of  dia¬ 
critical  markings  and  hyphens.  In  numerous  instances,  however,  the 
authors  adhered  to  the  spelling  used  by  the  government  and  people 
of  Pakistan.  For  example,  the  reader  will  find  Ramazan  rather  than 
Ramadan,  syed  rather  than  sayyid.  sheikh  rather  than  shaykh.  Wow/ 
rather  than  fiednrf,  and  gaxi  rather  than  gadf.  The  reader  should  also 
note  that  the  Khan  that  appears  with  numerous  names — such  as  Asghar 
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Country  Profile 


Formal  Namei  Islamic  Republic  of  Pakistan. 
Short  Form:  Pakistan. 

Tons  lor  CMaonsi  Pakistan i(s) 

CapMali  Islamabad  (Islamabad  Capital  Territory). 


Hag:  White  vertical  hand  on  staff  side,  green  field  with  white  crescent 
and  star  in  center. 

Geography 

Size:  Approximated  891,176  square  kilometers,  which  includes  Bal- 
tistau  and  (digit  agencies  and  Azad  ( Free)  Kashmir  Aliout  84. 130 
vpiare  kilometers  of  the  national  territory  includes  Pakistan-hekl  Jammu 
and  Kashmir  (see  fig.  1) 

Topography:  Three  major  geographic  areas:  northern  highlands.  Indus 
Kiser  Plain,  and  Baluchistan  Plateau 

Climate:  (Generally  arid,  hot  summers,  cool  or  cold  winters,  wide  var¬ 
iations  of  temperature  in  given  locale  and  between  coastal  area  on 
Arabian  Sea  and  glacier  area  of  northern  areas. 

Society 

Population:  In  mid- 1963  estimated  at  88.5  million,  but  some  estimates 
ranged  up  to  94 . 8  million .  Annual  rate  of  growth  about  2. 8  to  3  percent 

Ethnic  Croups:  In  general,  same  as  the  linguistic  groups:  Punjabi. 
Sindhi.  Pakhtun.  and  Baluchi/Brahui.  plus  the  muhajirt.  immigrants 
from  India,  many  uf  whom  native  speakers  of  Urdu. 

languages:  Urdu  official  language,  but  English  remains  in  general  use 
in  government,  military-,  business,  and  higher  education.  Urdu  spoken 
as  native  tongue  by  perhaps  10  percent  of  population.  Punjabi  by  over 
60  percent.  Sindhi  by  about  12  percent.  Pakhtu  by  about  11  percent, 
and  Baluchi  and  Brahui  by  about  4  percent. 

Religion:  At  least  98  percent  Muslim,  of  which  about  70  percent  Sunni, 
remainder  Shiites,  many  of  whom  Ismailis. 

Education  and  literacy:  Education  organized  into  five  levels  pri¬ 
mary.  grades  one  through  five,  middle,  grades  six  through  eight,  high 
school,  nine  and  10.  intermediate.  II  and  12.  and  higher  degree  pro¬ 
grams.  13.  14.  and  above  Attendance  rates  remained  low.  drop-out 
rates  high  in  early  1980s  1981  census  reported  less  titan  25  percent 
of  those  over  10  years  of  age  literate 

Health  and  Welfare:  Substandard  housing,  inadequate  sanitation  and 
water  supply,  and  widespread  malnutrition  contribute  to  spread  of 
disease  and  to  high  infant,  childhood,  and  maternal  mortality. 

Economy 

Cross  National  Product  (CNPh  US$28  7  billion  in  FY  1983.  or  US$328 
per  capita. 

Agriculture:  31  percent  of  gross  domestic  product  (GDP);  employed 
55  percent  uf  labor  force.  Main  crops:  wheat,  rice,  cotton,  and  sugar¬ 
cane.  Yields  low,  mainly  dependent  on  irrigation. 


xiv 


Energy:  Firewood  and  dung  major  energy  sources.  Small  crude  oil 
production,  over  90  percent  of  petroleum  requirements  imported  Nat¬ 
ural  gas  and  hydroelectric  power  major  domestic  commercial  energy 
hmiwj  Substantial  deposits  of  poor-quality  coal  Energy  remained 
constraint  on  industrialization  in  early  1980s 

Industry:  About  20  percent  of  (I DP  Textiles  largest  manufacturing 
industry .  other  major  industries  food  pnx'rssing.  tobacco,  metal  prod¬ 
ucts.  chemicals,  and  engineering 

Exports;  TSI25  billion  in  FY  1982  Mam  product*  cotton  and  man¬ 
ufactured  textiles,  rice,  surplus  refined  petroleum  products,  surgical 
instruments,  and  leather 

Imports:  l’SI5  5  billion  in  EY  1982.  Major  imports  crude  oil  and 
refined  pniducts  (30  percent),  vegetable  oil,  machinery  and  transport 
equipment,  and  iron  and  steel  products 

Major  Trade  Partners:  I’nited  States.  Britain.  Federal  Republic  of 
(•ermanv  (West  (Germany).  Saudi  Arabia.  Japan,  and  China. 

Exchange  Rate:  Averaged  12  7  rupees  per  I'mted  States  dollar  in  FY 
1983 

Fiscal  Tear:  Julv  thniugh  June  (FY  1983  indicated  July  1982  to  July 
19831 

Transport  and  Communications 

Railroads:  8.823  kilometers  of  track.  963  locomotives.  36.213  freight 
cars  in  March  1983.  Track  mostly  broad  gauge  (1.7  meters)  1.022 
kilometers  double  tracked  Railroads  government  owned. 

Roads:  97.500  kilometers,  of  which  23,500  kilometers  paved.  23,000 
kilometers  gravel,  remainder  dirt,  mostly  unimproved  tracks 

Ports:  Karachi  main  port.  Handled  15  million  tons  in  FY'  1982.  Three 
other  ports  of  minor  significance.  Expansion  under  way  in  Karachi  to 
reduce  port  congestion 

Pipelines:  230-kilometer  crude  oil  line  and  1. 600-kilometer  line  for 
natural  gas.  In  1983  multipurpose  pipeline  under  construction  between 
Multan  and  Karachi. 

Airfields:  1 1 1  total,  of  which  92  usable  and  69  with  paved  runways. 

Telecommunications:  Good  Internationa]  links  via  microwave  and  sat¬ 
ellite.  Over  140  international  telex  circuits.  Domestic  radio  commu¬ 
nications  poor.  Telephone  service  inadequate — 114,000  telephones  in 
March  1983 

Government  end  Wltici 

Cmtmintsti  In  late  1983  General  Mohammad  Zia  ul  Haq  remained 
president,  chief  martial  law  administrator,  chief  of  the  army  staff,  and 


rv 


leader  of  military  junta  that  had  ruled  since  seizing  power  in  July  1977 
Provisional  t Constitutional  ()nler  promulgated  in  March  1981  empow¬ 
ers  president  to  amend  1973  (Constitution,  which  is  de  facto  null  and 
void,  and  places  acts  of  military  junta  and  decisions  of  military  courts 
hcvond  review  of  Supreme  (Court  and  provincial  high  courts  Four 
provinces — Baluchistan.  Punjab.  North-West  Frontier  Province  (NW'FP). 
and  Sind — governed  h>  provincial  martial  law  administrators,  army 
lieutenant  generals,  and  members  of  junta  Mans  retired  and  active- 
duts  militars  officers,  mostly  from  arms,  fill  key  administrative  posi¬ 
tions.  but  senior  civil  service  personnel  remain  as  important  in  gov¬ 
ernment  affairs  at  all  levels  as  they  were  in  British  India 

Politics:  Political  parties  technically  illegal,  several  grouped  together 
in  Movement  for  the  Restoration  of  Democracy  iMRD),  but  most  lead¬ 
ers  either  in  esile.  prison,  or  detention  in  their  homes  or  villages  In 
1983  Z«a  indicated  that  political  parties  would  lie  banned  from  partic¬ 
ipation  in  proposed  198.3  legislative  elections 

National  Security 

Armed  Forces;  Total  strength  in  1983  about  478.600:  Army.  450.000. 
flaw .  11.000.  and  air  force.  17,600  All  service  in  armed  forces  vol¬ 
untary  Most  army  recruits  selected  from  Punjab  and  NWFP.  navy 
and  air  force  personnel  more  representative  of  country  as  whole.  In 
addition  to  regular  forces,  about  65.000  in  units  of  Frontier  Corps, 
about  15.000  in  Pakistan  Rangers,  both  auxiliary  forces. 

Mtttary  Units:  Army  Ceneral  Headquarters  commands  seven  num¬ 
bered  corps  plus  Northern  Area  Command  Sixteen  infantry  and  two 
armored  divisions  comprise  principal  units  of  seven  corps,  but  there 
are  also  several  infantry  and  armored  brigade  groups  and  artillery 
brigades  Main  naval  base  at  Karachi  is  fleet  operational  headquarters, 
most  naval  air  support  provided  by  air  force.  Air  force  deploys  about 
18  operational  squadrons  in  three  territorial  commands. 

Equipment!  Most  of  tank  inventory  Chinese  T-59s,  also  some  Amer¬ 
ican  and  Soviet  tanks.  Artillery  melange  of  American.  British.  Chinese, 
and  Soviet  weapons  Army  has  over  500  armored  personnel  carriers, 
primarily  American  M-l  13s  Navy  has  one  light  cruiser,  nine  destroy¬ 
ers,  and  six  submarines,  in  addition  to  various  patrol  craft,  mine  warfare 
vessels,  support  ships,  and  midget  submarines.  Acquisition  of  new 
French.  American,  and  Chinese  aircraft — Mirage  5s.  F-I6s,  and  A -5s, 
respectively — planned  to  provide  air  combat  capability  for  1980s  and 
early  1990s. 

Police:  No  national  police  force  as  such,  hut  Pobce  Service  of  Pakistan, 
small,  elite  agency,  provides  senior  police  personnel  for  ail  provincial 
forces,  in  which  bulk  of  country's  police  employed.  Special  Police 
Establishment  small  investigative  agency  at  national  level,  Frontier 
Constabulary  also  controlled  by  central  government. 


Introduction 


SINCE  ACHIEVING  INDEPENDENCE  to  1W7.  the  people  of  con¬ 
temporary  Pakistan  haw  undergone  several  traumatic  sociopolitical 
experiences  The  partitioning  of  British  India  into  India  and  Pakistan 
in  August  IW7  teas  preceded  Hid  accompanied  by  communal  riots  of 
unprecedented  violence  and  scope.  Within  a  few  months  an  estimated 
quarter-million  people  were  killed,  and  as  many  as  12  to  14  million 
Hindu.  Muslim,  and  Sikh  refugees  Bed  past  each  other  acton  the  new 
international  border  drawn  through  die  formerly  unified  Punjab  Soorth 
the  leafier.  Pakistan  initiated  an  inconclusive  war  with  India  over  the 
disputed  state  of  Jammu  and  Kashmir,  a  war  that  was  resumed,  and 
n  inconclusively  halted,  in  1965  (see  Problems  at  Independence,  ch. 
1).  And  in  September  1948.  a  scant  13  months  after  independence, 
llahammad  Ah  Jinnah  -known  reverentially  as  die  Quatd-4-Aaam  (Great 
Leader)  died  jinnah 's  role  in  the  creation  of  Pakistan  had  been  so 
dominant  that  observers  noted  dm  he  had  neither  peers  nor  associates, 
only  lieutenants  and  aides. 

In  the  early  and  mid- 1960s  the  increasingly  inept  performance  by 
the  nation's  politicians — many  of  whom  had  been  lie*  converts  to  the 
Pakistan  movement'  was  overshadowed  by  an  abocttw  military  coup 
in  early  1961.  the  assassination  of  Prime  Minister  Liaqual  Ah  Khan 
later  in  the  year,  bitter  religious  riots  in  1963.  and  the  assassination 
of  the  chief  minister  of  the  then  province  of  West  Pakistan  in  1966.  In 
1961  a  former  civil  servant.  Chubm  Mohammad,  became  the  head  of 
state,  and  from  that  time  forward  a  coalition  of  civil  servants  and  army 
officers,  most  of  them  Punjabis,  governed  the  country  (see  The  Bu¬ 
reaucracy.  ch.  4).  When  to  1966  tt  appeared  that  the  politicians  might 
regain  supremacy,  Prestdent  Iskander  Mina,  a  former  army  ofifoer 
hawed  civil  servant,  declared  martial  law.  A  short  time  later  dw  army 
conmumdar  to  chief  General  Mohammad  Ayah  Khan,  sent  Mina  into 
esile  and  assumed  power  (see  The  Ayub  Khan  Era.  ch  1). 

Tan  years  Inter,  however,  nationwide  rioting  erupted  agstost  what 
the  pabhc  perceived  as  corruption,  political  oppression,  and  econootic 
chaos,  and  to  March  1969 Ayun,  Bold  marshal  of  the  army  and  president 
of  the  moubftc.  ralinQ$t&§l@d  a®*sar  and  thr  oruaideiicv  to  General 
A*a  Mohammad  Yakya  Khan,  the  army  tomamader  to  chief,  tt  Ml 
to  Yabya  to  pretide  over  the  turn  moot  traumatic  and  pcychofogtaKy 
devastating  events  in  the  country's  history:  the  husnfiiatiag  defeat  of 
Pakistan's  armed  forces  by  India  and  the  sacesdon  of  East  Pakistan 
(sec  Yahya  Khan  and  Bangladoah.  ch.  I). 

The  ration  d*ttra  for  the  nraatimi  of  Pakistan  had  been  to  provide  a 
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entity  in  which  it  would  hr  dominant.  The  trifurcated  Pakistan  that 
existed  from  August  1947  to  December  1971  was  composed  of  two 

r:s,  or  wings,  known  as  East  Pakistan  and  West  Pakistan,  separated 
1.600  kilometers  of  Indian  territory.  From  1947  onward,  foreign 
observers  painted  out  that  the  people  of  the  two  wings  were  alien  to 
each  other  in  terms  of  language  and  cultural  traditions  and  were  united 
only  in  adherence  to  Islam  and  that  the  "monsoon  Islam"  of  Bengal 
was  not  quite  the  same  as  the  "desert  Islam'*  of  the  Punjab.  Sind. 
Baluchistan,  and  the  North-West  Frontier  Province  (NWFP).  The  po¬ 
litical  leaders  of  Pakistan,  particularly  of  West  Pakistan,  asserted  met 
the  Islamic  faith  and  a  shared  fear  of  "Hindu  India"  .provided  the 
cement  to  join  the  two  societies  into  one  nation. 

By  1970,  however,  the  Eaat  Pakistan  is.  who  accounted  for  over  54 
percent  of  the  population,  had  almost  unanimously  decided  that  their 
province's  political  and  economic  position  vts-A-vis  West  Pakistan  had 
to  be  altered.  In  the  country's  first  direct  universal  suffrage  election, 
which  was  held  in  December  1970.  the  Eaat  Pakistan -based  Awaori 
League  campaigned  on  a  six-point  platform  that  called  for  virtually  total 
provincial  autonomy.  The  election  was  held  to  select  the  members  of 
a  300-member  national  Irgfslahinr;  the  allocation  of  seats  was  baaed 


upon  equal  representation  of  the  population,  and  166  of  the  seats  were 
assigned  to  Eaat  Pakistan.  The  Awami  League  won  all  bat  two  of  the 
162  scats  and  thus  was  assured  an  absolute  legislative  majority. 

The  Awami  League  insisted  that  as  the  majority  party  in  the  promised 
constitutional  convention  it  would  adhere  to  its  rampaiga  platform, 
that  is.  «  would  draft  aad  adopt  a  constitution  that  would  provide  for 
a  confederation  of  autonomans  province*.  The  Pakistan  People's  Party 
(PPP)  had  won  81  of  the  138  sorts  afiocated  to  West  Paktetea  mostly 
in  the  Punjab  and  fifed  and  die  PPP  leader.  Zulfikar  Ah  Bhutto, 


the  constitutional  convention.  On  March  25.  1971.  Yabya  banned  the 
Awami  League  and  ordered  the  arrest  of  its  leader.  Sheikh  Mujtimr 
Rahman,  on  a  charge  of  treason. 

For  dm  nest  several  months  East  Pakistan  eras  the  scone  of  a  brutal 
and  savage  civil  war.  In  which  scorns  of  thousands  were  MM,  and  an 
estimated  10  nflha  took  rrthge  In  India.  In  lata  Nave— bar.  India 


military'  spokesmen  had  claimed  or  implied  that  Pakistan's  armed  forces 
were  moving  from  victory  to  victory.  To  most  Pakistanis,  the  news 
bulletins  of  December  17  and  18  came  as  a  numbing  shock.  Literally 
overnight  the  country  had  lost  its  status  as  the  largest  Muslim  nation 
in  the  world.  Perhaps  most  shattering  of  all.  Pakistan  was  no  longer 
the  homeland  of  South  Asian  Muslims,  the  basic  premise  and  rationale 
for  the  creation  of  Pakistan  had  apparently  been  discredited. 

Bhutto  at  once  launched  a  forceful  campaign  to  restore  the  people  s 
self-confidence  and  to  repair  Pakistan's  image  abroad.  He  ruled  with 
only  nominal  limitation  or  hindrance  under  the  Defence  of  Pakistan 
Rules— as  indeed,  be  continued  to  do  until  overthrown  in  1977 — but 
he  revoked  formal  martial  law.  He  either  imprisoned  or  placed  under 
house  arrest  Yahya  and  several  other  generals,  but  Bhutto  lavished 
praise  on  the  armed  forces  as  a  whole  and  promised  that  they  and  the 
nation  would  be  revenged  He  Jailed  a  number  of  industrialists  and 
others  who  were  popularly  regarded  as  corrupt  profiteers  and  who 
were,  coincidentally,  on  Bhutto's  list  of  political  enemies,  but  in  his 
almost  daily  speeches  he  focused  on  the  themes  of  national  unity  and 
the  need  to  restore  political  democracy. 

In  April  1972  Bhutto  sum  mooed  the  winners  of  the  1970  election 
to  sit  as  the  Constituent  Assembly.  The  assembly  adopted  an  interim 
constitution  that  provided  for  a  parliamentary  system  in  a  federated 
stale.  Bhutto,  who  served  as  president,  prime  minister,  and  president 
of  the  Constituent  Assembly,  appointed  a  committee  to  draft  a  per¬ 
manent  constitution-  The  draft  prepared  by  the  committee  provided 
nr  a  veoovvi  pvBMMMaiy  vyvtra  m  wnm  ptmomumm  power  was 


paign  that  when  elected  he  would  create  a  mixed  economy  that  would 
incorporate  the  heat  aspects  of  the  private  and  public  sectors. 

In  early  1972  Bhutto  began  to  redeem  his  campaign  pledges  with 
respect  to  industry  and  commerce.  Tbe  government  nationalized  the 
management  of  32  of  the  most  important  manufacturing  firms  and 
nationalised  outright  die  domestically  owned  maritime  shipping  com* 
panies  and  the  life  insurance,  vegetable  oil.  and  domestically  owned 
banking  industries.  In  addition,  the  government  took  over  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  petroleum  products,  monopolised  the  export  of  cotton  and 
rice,  and  placed  a  number  of  commercial  operations  under  the  control 
of  a  government  body,  the  Pakistan  Trading  (Corporation  These  actions 
substantially  slowed  economic  growth 

By  Hie  mid-1970s  Bhutto's  determination  to  crush  anv  and  all  po¬ 
tential  opposition  had  become  obsessive.  He  had  purged  his  party  of 
real  or  Imagined  opponents,  brought  tbe  prestigious  civil  service  under 
control,  and  sacked  various  military  officers  who  possessed  what  Bhutto 
described  as  "Bonapartist  tendencies.’'  Bhutto  then  named  General 
Mohammad  Zia  ul  Haq  as  die  new  chief  of  the  army  staff  (the  title  that 
replaced  that  of  commander  in  chief).  Zia.  a  relatively  junior  and  ob¬ 
scure  general,  thus  became  the  first  mehqfir  (Immigrant  from  India) 
to  bold  the  top  army  poet.  Bhutto  depoaed  the  non-PPP  governments 
in  Baluchistan  and  the  NWFP  and  ruled  the  provinces  from  Islamabad. 
He  established  a  paramilitary  police  forte,  the  Federal  Security  Force, 
which  was  responsible  solely  to  him.  Literally  thousands  of  his  op¬ 
ponents  were  incarcerated  for  prolonged  periods  without  trial  and  when 
released  pursuant  to  writs  of  habeas  corpus  were  frequently  arrested 


The  1973  Constitutioa  provides  for  elections  on  a  four-year  schedule, 
and  in  early  1977  Bhutto  announced  that  National  Assembly  members 
would  be  elected  tn  early  March  and  dm  members  of  the  provincial 
mmwuwi  t  lew  wnh  wtf*  won  ooterve  n  nio  pfvuictw  umn  cm? 
PPP  would  retain  control  of  the  National  Assembly;  but  the  extent  of 
the  PFP  margin  was  so  overwhelming  that  charges  of  fraud  were  im¬ 
mediately  made,  and  riots  erupted  throughout  the  country.  With  In 
weeks  hundreds  of  people  had  been  bW  or  wounded,  and  in  nu- 
mrroni  mu  m  cfDtt  cm?  Mm ly  wm  c ihm  upon  co  impute  pwc, 
pohee  work  that  the  army  tradftionafiy  abhorred. 

During  the  next  three  months  the  mibtarv  chiefs  periodically  and 
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July  ®.  1977.  however.  General  Zia  informed  the  nation  that  he  had 
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the  people  that  the  military  desired  to  supervfae  for  electfons. 
uhtA  he  said  would  be  hew  in  90  cfoys.  after  which  the  rntfory  would 
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upheld  the  conviction  and  the  sentence  of  death  Despite  requests  for 
clemency  by  the  governments  of  Britain.  China,  the  United  States, 
several  Muslim  states,  and  numerous  other  countries,  Zia,  who  in  1978 
had  assumed  the  presidency  when  President  Elahi's  term  expired, 
ignored  the  requests.  Bhutto  was  executed  on  April  4.  1979. 

The  military  Junta  that  seised  power  in  1977  and  continued  to  rule 
in  late  1963  differed  in  important  aspects  from  the  military  regimes  of 
Ayub  Khan  and  Yahya  Khan.  Ayub  and  Yayha  were,  like  Zia  and  his 
colleagues,  contemptuous  of  politicians,  and  their  style  of  governing 
was  in  dm  tradition  of  the  British  RqJ  and  its  Mughal  predecessor. 
Nevertheless.  Ayub  introduced  various  reform  measures,  such  as  the 
Muslim  Family  Laws  Ordinance,  which  in  part  varied  from  customary 
and  Islamic  law  to  provide  protection  for  women  within  their  families. 
Moreover,  early  in  his  reign  Ayub  isolated  the  army  and  other  service 
chiefs  from  the  governmental  decision-making  process.  Ayub  relied 
heavily  on  senior  civil  servants  and  a  few  conservative  politicians,  and 
the  latter  executed  their  assignments  in  the  semdeudal  manner  in 
which  they  managed  their  vast  landholdings. 

Zia't  rule,  by  contrast,  has  been  notable  for  the  high  visibility  of  a 
small  number  of  army  officers  and  for  Zia’s  fervent  advocacy  of  his 
version  of  Islamic  orthodoxy  in  fate  1963  Zia  retained  the  titles  and 
duties  of  chief  of  the  army  staff.  CM  LA,  and  president  The  presidency 
was  of  significance  la  foreign  relations;  it  was  as  chief  of  the  army  staff 
that  Zia  remained  the  man  to  charge  of  the  junta  (see  The  Junta,  ch. 
4).  The  military  leadership  experienced  little  change  in  the  1977-63 
period,  and  the  inaer  core  of  army  generals  closest  to  Zia  changed 
scarcely  at  all.  On  more  than  one  occasion  in  the  early  1960s  Zia  bluntly 
declared  that  if  something  happened  to  him.  another  general  would 
take  over,  and  many  observers  believed  that  Zia  made  important  de¬ 
cisions  only  after  extensive  consultations  with  the  members  of  the 
military  council  and  other  senior  generals.  Prominent  members  of  the 
Junta  were  General  Mohanunad  Iqbal  Khan,  chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  Committee:  Lieutenant  General  K.  M.  Arif  chief  of  staff 
to  the  prsstdsat;  General  Sawar  Khan,  vice  chief  of  the  army  staff;  and 
the  four  lieutenant  generals  sending  as  the  governors  and  provincial 
martial  law  administrators  (see  Sg.  9). 

Zia  and  the  Junta  dlffun  d  sharply  from  their  predecessors  ia  their 
attitude  toward  the  proper  sofa  of  Islam  ia  the  society.  The  f^aid  I- 
Aaam  frequently  and  snociftcafiv  endorsed  the  concent  of  a  secular 
state.  In  his  first  forms!  address  to  the  costenwl  msemhly.  Jtnnah 
asserted  that  "you  wilt  find  that  in  the  course  of  time  Hindus  will  cease 
to  he  Hindus  and  Muatteu  wifi  came  to  he  Msdsa,  not  in  the  rehgkMis 
nms,  because  that  ia  the  personal  faith  of  each  individual,  but  in  the 
polMcsd  sense  is  dttaans  of  the  state.**  Nevertheless,  Zia  has  made 
dear  Ids  desire  to  supplant  the  eatant  legal  system  with  IslanMc  law— 
turns  (tvv  uiOMryi.  nt  nst  jrwjuciiuy  womm  ss  mw  wm 
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no  mk*  in  future  elections  Hr  and  some  of  his  fellow  generals  have 
asserted  that  the  military  possesses  the  duty  and  mission  of  protecting 
the  nation's  ideological  as  well  as  its  territorial  integrity,  meaning  the 
protection  and  exposition  of  Islamic  fundamentalism  as  perceived  by 
the  senior  officers 

Zia*  pronouncements  and  laws  on  the  Islamization  process  were 
couched  in  the  language  and  reflected  the  ritual  practices  of  Sunni 
Islam  ixee  Glossary)  Some  20  to  25  percent  of  the  citizens  are  Shiites 
isee  Glossary),  and  they  objected  strenuously  and  at  times  violently  to 
some  of  Zia’s  measures  The  Shiite  community  was  keenly  aware  that 
many  of  the  nation's  past  leaders—  most  notably  the  Quaid-i-Azan)  but 
also  including  Yahya  Khan.  Bhutto,  and  many  others— had  hern  Shiites, 
and  on  political  at  well  as  religious  grounds  the  members  of  the  com¬ 
munity  resented  die  imposition  of  Sunni  practices  as  law  Moreover, 
the  Shiites  remembered  that  in  response  to  demands  from  a  number 
of  reactionary  Sunni  religious  leaders,  the  National  Assembly  in  1974 
amended  the  Constitution  to  declare  that  the  members  of  a  small 
deviant  sect  known  as  the  Ahmadfyah  were  not  Muslims  Some  Shiites 
feared  that  what  happened  to  one  religious  minority  could  happen  to 
them. 


On  August  12.  1983.  Zia  committed  his  government  to  National 
Assembly  elections  on  March  23.  1995.  the  forty -fifth  anniversary  of 
the  paatage  of  the  Pakistan  Resolution.  By  late  1983  the  framework  of 
the  future  government  had  become  fairly  dear,  although  some  key 
issues  remained  vague,  prrhapi  deliberately  so.  The  Provisional  Con¬ 
stitutional  Order  of  1981  not  only  had  made  the  Judiciary  subservient 

tJMr  CfHrt  ClfCUllVf  DUf  SMO  MQ  IWtfQM  InC  DTPIKIfm  tWIHHIllCO 

power  to  amend  the  Constitution.  Zia  made  it  dear  that  before  the 
1985  election  hr  would  amend  the  Constitution  to  make  the  office  of 
the  presidency  the  moat  powerful  post  of  government  (set  Emerging 
Political  System,  ch.  4).  He  also  announced  that  a  national  security 
council  would  be  established,  and  although  the  composition  of  the 
council  was  not  spelled  out,  the  dear  implication  was  mat  the  council 
was  envisaged  as  the  government  body  through  which  the  officer  corps 
would  continue  to  exercise  decision-making  on  any  issue  of  concern  to 
them. 

Zia's  formal  announcement  preceded  by  two  days  the  beginning  of 
a  civil  disobedience  campaign.  The  campaign  planners— the  leaders  of 
the  Movement  far  the  Restoration  of  Democracy,  a  looae  coalition  of 
omimxi  pooocsf  paniff  n*iu  nopod  xnm  cm  cimpiipi  would  no 
nationwide,  but  the  mgjor  focus  was  in  Sind  (see  fig.  1).  By  fate  No¬ 
vember  an  estimated  17,000  to  23,000  people  hod  been  arrested. 
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In  fate  1909  Zfa  and  hia  colanfuaa  faced  many  serious  probfanu. 
They  wars  aware  that  moat  Pafdatanis  daafaad  an  aorfy  end  to  martial 


taw  Th«*v  wrrr  also  aware  that  although  the  economy  prospered  in 
the  1979-83  period,  future  prospects  were  generally  grim  (see  Growth 
and  Structure  of  the  Economy,  eh  3)  In  common  with  numerous 
other  Third  World  countries.  Pakistan  possesses  limited  natural  re¬ 
sources  hut  a  seemingly  unlimited  population.  In  1951  the  area  of 
contemporary  Pakistan  contained  about  33.7  million  people:  by  mid- 
1983  the  population  was  generally  estimated  at  88.5  million,  although 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  the  Census  suggested  that  the  figure  was 
94  8  million  (see  The  Census,  ch  2)  If  the  annual  rate  of  growth  were 
to  remain  at  the  2  8  to  3  percent  level,  the  population  would  reach 
145  million  by  2000.  200  million  by  2010.  and  over  390  million  by 
2030.  In  the  unlikely  event  that  the  rate  of  growil.  were  to  decline 
rapidly  to  1  percent  a  year  by  2010.  the  population  would  nevertheless 
reach  about  130  million  that  vear 


In  1983  between  15  and  2  million  Pakistanis  were  working  abroad 
Although  a  few  score  thousand  were  serving  in  one  of  Pakistan's  several 
foreign  military  missions  and  a  few  thousand  more  were  physicians, 
dentists,  and  other  professionals,  the  Indk  of  those  abroad  were  males 
working  as  unskilled  laborers  (see  Rural  Society  ,  ch.  2.  Foreign  Alli¬ 
ances  and  Influences,  ch.  5).  The  remittances  by  these  workers  in  fiscal 
year  (FY — see  Glossary)  1988  were  about  US92.2  billion  and  were 
expected  to  tench  US$2.6  billion  in  FY  1983.  an  amount  larger  than 
the  anticipated  total  commodity  export  earnings  Most  observers  ex¬ 
pected  the  number  of  Pakistanis  working  abroad  to  decrease  because 
of  the  gradual  slowdown  in  construction  projects  in  the  oil  states  of  the 
Arabian  Peninsula.  This  wtU  obviously  decrease  the  remittances  from 
abroad  and  thereby  worsen  the  country's  already  grave  economic  prob¬ 
lems  (see  Balance  of  Payments,  ch  3). 

Although  the  military  junta  has  been  severely  criticized  for  years  by 
such  organizations  as  Amnesty  International  for  various  aspects  of  its 
repressive  rule,  the  armed  services  as  such  were  widely  admired  for 
their  training,  discipline,  and  professionalism  (see  Armed  Forces  in 
Government  and  Society,  ch.  5).  The  nation's  geography  and  location. 


however,  present  these  professionals  with  serious,  almost  insoluble 
strategic  and  tactical  problems.  It  borders  on  India,  a  regional  super¬ 
power;  China;  an  Afghanistan  occupied  by  Soviet  forces:  and  an  Iran 
i mm  oq  exporting  in  rettfpotts  mmucishi.  mosy  oc  me  ooroer  wim 
India  goes  through  open  terrain  suitable  for  tank  warfare,  and  in  1983 
the  bulk  of  Pakistan  s  ground  and  air  forces  remained  positioned  to 
resist  an  invasion  by  India's  markeefly  larger  forces.  Pakistan's  largest 
urban  areas  and  its  bey  land  transportation  systems  tie  done  to  the 


China,  for  over  SO  years  at  odds  with  both  India  and  the  Soviet 
ramalnad  a  valued  source  of  military  and  economic  aid  and 
mq  oi  mummmac  nppon.  me  eeio*remvsM  ooroer  nwv- 
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me  mom  ragpeo  nwwimwiui  mwmm  to  me  wono, 
s  abtltty  to  provlda  prompt  military  aid  In  man- 
Ml nod  douMul  (see  fig.  Wslations  with  Iran 


Union, 


wrrr  formal  lx  oirml  but  they  were  often  complicated  by  occasional 
Iranian  Shiite  involvement  in  Sunni-Shiite  division*  within  Pakistan 
In  addition.  Baluch  dissidents  in  Iran  sometimes  sought  refuge  in 
Pakistan,  and  vice  xersa 

Pakistan's  position  xis-i-vii  the  Soviet  In  ion  remained  (simples. 
Many  Pakistanis — particularly  army  officer* — like  to  consider  the  Pak¬ 
istan  Arms  as  hasing  inherited  the  British  Indian  Army  function  of 
guarding  the  Indian  subcontinent  from  invaders  from  Central  Asia 
The  Afghanistan  occupied  try  Sov  iet  hirers  is.  after  all.  the  successor 
to  the  Afghanistan  when*  as  Stephen  Philip  Cohen  recently  phrased 
it.  ‘the  expanding  British  and  Hussian  empires  met  and  clashed  in  the 
Crrat  Came  of  Kim.  Kipling,  and  Lord  Curzon.'  Zia  and  his  fellow 
generals  were  keenly  axvarr  that  should  the  Soviets  drcide  to  march 
through  Pakistan  to  the  Arabian  Sea.  the  armed  forces  of  Pakistan  alone 
could  at  (rest  delay  the  Soviet  forces  and.  following  defeat,  engage  in 
guerrilla  warfare  Moreover,  the  Soviets  possess  the  ability  to  provide 
significant  aid  and  support  to  dissident  elements  in  Pakistan,  partic¬ 
ularly  m  Baluchistan,  which  could  create  serious  problems  for  the  army 
and  the  government  (see  Baluch.  ch.  2.  The  Nationalities  and  Civil- 
Military  Administration,  ch.  4).  In  addition,  on  the  eve  of  the  Indo- 
Pakutani  War  of  1971,  India  and  the  Soviet  Union  signed  the  20-year 
Treaty  of  Peace.  Friendship,  and  Cooperation.  Among  other  provisos, 
the  treaty  stipulates  that  should  India  be  at  war.  the  Soviet  Union 
would  replace  India's  combat  materiel  losses  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

Nevertheless.  Pakistan  remained  committed  to  a  policy  of  providing 
shelter  to  refugees  from  Afghanistan — estimated  at  about  2  2  million 
in  mid-1963 — and  of  allowing  military  and  other  assistance  from  abroad 
to  reach  Afghan  resistance  groups  that  maint.un  camps  and  bases  in 
Pakistan  Pakistan  had  hoped  that  negotiations  with  Afghanistan  and 
the  Soviet  Union  that  wrrr  sponsored  and  conducted  by  a  represent¬ 
ative  of  the  secretary  general  of  the  United  Nations  would  lend  to  the 
withdrawal  of  Soviet  forces  from  and  the  return  of  the  refugees  to 
Afghanistan  In  November  MM3,  however.  Foreign  Minister  Sahabaada 
Yaqub  Khan  announced  that  the  talks  were  stalemated. 

The  Afghan  refugees  most  of  whom  lived  in  over  300  camps  ia  the 
N  WFP  and  Baluchistan- "presented  numerous  problems.  The  refugee i 
brought  with  them  an  estimated  2.5  million  camels,  gnats,  and  sheep, 
which  competed  for  already  scarce  water  and  forage  areas.  The  United 
Nations  and  other  international  organisations  contributed  to  the  cost 
of  food,  health,  education,  and  other  services  provided  to  the  refugees, 
bat  the  coat  to  the  government  of  Pakistan  mm  estimated  ia  early  1963 
at  nearly  US$1  miffaon  per  day.  For  asany  if  not  most  of  the  refugees, 
their  standard  of  living  was  higher  in  the  refugee  camps  than  it  had 
baen  ia  their  Afghan  villages,  and  many  Pakistanis  feared  that  nu¬ 
merous  refugees  mould  refuse  to  return  to  their  homeland  even  if  the 
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flu  refugees  mere  also  entering  the  mangling  trade,  particularly 
the  tnfle  in  heroin-  The  United  States  Orug  Enforcement  Admfnis- 
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tration  estimated  in  1983  that  at  least  one -hall- — and  perhaps  as  much 
as  three-fourths — of  the  heroin  entering  the  l  uited  States  either  orig¬ 
inated  in  Pakistan  or  transited  Pakistan  fnun  Afghanistan  In  late  1982 
the  government  of  Pakistan  estimate!  that  at  least  -30  heroin-processing 
"laboratories  were  in  operation  in  the  N'WFP  Ciovemment  officials 
noted  that  heroin  addiction  was  for  the  first  time  becoming  a  serious 
ilomestic  problem,  but  then-  was  neither  agreement  alxiiit  the  numl»er 
of  addict*  nor  a  specific  policy  for  confronting  the  problem 

In  late  1983  most  observers  believed  that  the  military  junta  would 
continue  to  adhere  to  its  support  fur  the  Afghan  refugees  and  its  con¬ 
nections  with  China  the  oil  states  of  the  Arabian  Peninsula,  other 
Islamic  polities,  artel  the  Cnited  States,  which  in  the  earls  1980s  re¬ 
sumed  its  earlier  role  as  a  source  of  economic  and  military  aid  and 
supplies  At  the  same  time,  the  junta  will  continue  to  seek  accom¬ 
modation  with  the*  Sos  let  I'nion.  against  whic  h  Pakistan  s  armed  force's 
could  mount  only  a  brief,  allieit  bloods  ,  resistance  The  primary  at¬ 
tention  of  the  military  planners,  therefore,  will  remain  fixed  on  India 
Although  few  observers  believed  that  India  would  ever  wish  to  conquer 
and  absorb  Pakistan,  some  foreign  observers  and  many  in  the  Pakistan 
officer  corps  suggested  that  conditions  could  emerge  in  which  India's 
leaders  might  conclude  that  India's  security  reejuired  lour  weak,  de¬ 
militarized  states  in  place  of  the  lour  provinces  of  a  well-armed,  unified 
Pakistan  The  goal  of  Pakistan’s  military  planners  was  to  make  sure 
that  such  an  Indian  move  would  ohvkiuslv  he  so  costly  that  it  would 
not  be  attempted 

December  I.  1983 


During  the  first  five  months  of  1984  (feneral  Zia  made  some  changes 
in  the  military  junta  and  the*  cabinet,  hut  he  altered  neither  his  au¬ 
thoritarian  control  nor  his  commitment  to  Islamize  the  society .  In  almost 
weekly  speeches  and  statements  he  insisted  that  legislative  elections 
would  hr  held  on  or  before  March  23.  1981,  hut  he  refused  to  provide 
specific  details.  Hr  made  dear,  however,  that  he  favored  a  presidential 
system  and  that  the  National  Assembly  would  be  a  consultative  body 
He  frequently  stated  that  he  could  envisage  "no  scope  for  any  Western 
type  democracy."  but  on  April  14.  1984,  he  publicly  announced  that 
he  might  Hold  a  national  referendum  to  determine  whether  the  people 
wanted  a  “Western  form  of  democracy  or  an  Islamic  system  of  govern¬ 
ment.**  In  early  May  he  announced  that  the  election  campaign  would 
be  limited  to  a  few  -possibly  seven — weeks  and  that  individuals  whose 
commitment  to  the  ideals  of  Islam  was  suspect  would  be  disqualified 
and  allowed  neither  to  stand  for  election  nor  to  participate  in  die  cam¬ 
paign.  Zk  made  dear  that  the  existing  ban  on  political  activities  would 
not  be  fitted  “for  some  time,"  and  he  reiterated  his  known  preference 
for  the  eadudon  of  political  parties  from  any  role  in  the  election.  As  if 
to  display  Ida  determination  on  this  point.  Zia  later  in  May  issued  a 
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directive  forbidding  die  pres*  from  publishing  anything  relating  to  thr 
|Mili(K'al  parties 

Zia  ha*  consistently  demonstrated  his  pronounced  antipathy  tor  po¬ 
litical  group*  of  an\  form — even  those  that  have  supported  hi*  I  slam  - 
i/ation  program  On  Janoarv  30.  1984.  in  hi*  role  a*  chief  martial  lave 
administrator,  hr*  promulgated  Martial  laiw  Regulation  No  60.  which 
pmhihiti*d  the  formation  and  ctmtinuancc  of  student  union*  in  the 
Isiamaliad  Capital  Terri  ton  and  stipulated  a  punishment  of  violator*  of 
the  regulation  In  rigorous  imprisonment  up  to  five  years,  by  a  fine,  or 
In  troth  In  April  the  han  was  imposed  on  all  student  organization* 
throughout  the  country  Provincial  martial  law  administrator*  had  is¬ 
sued  similar  regulation*  in  Baluchistan  and  thr*  NWFP  in  April  1063. 
and  the  provincial  martial  law  administrators  m  the  Punjab  and  Sind 
had  issued  almost  identK-al  ortlers  in  early  February  1984  Zia  had  in 
••fleet  given  national  status  to  these  provincial  ordinances 

(>n  almost  all  campuses  the  best  organized  and  most  active  student 
unions  were  branches  of  thr*  Islami  Jamaat-i-Tulaba.  the  student  wing 
of  the  fundamentalist  Jamaat-i-lslami.  which  has  endorsed  many  of  Zia's 
Islam izat ion  proposals  Within  days  of  the  han  order  there  were  student - 
poller  clashes  on  campuses  and  in  the  streets  of  Karachi.  ladiore.  Pesh¬ 
awar.  and  elsewhere  Sev  eral  universities  were  closed  for  brief  periods, 
and  in  April  the  Lahore  branch  of  the  Islami  jamaat-i-Tulaha  claimed 
that  over  250  of  its  members  were  in  jails  in  the  Punjab  and  that  clashes 
with  the  police  were  continuing  throughout  the  country 

(iencral  Zia  also  added  to  the  harassment  of  the  Qadiani  community. 
In  April  he  issued  an  ordinance  that  added  new  sections  to  the  Penal 
(aide  (see  Crime  and  Punishment,  ch  5)  The  new  sections  specified 
three  years'  imprisonment  for  any  Qadiani  who  "poses"  as  a  Muslim, 
describes  his  fiuth  as  Islamic,  or  in  any  way  "injure*  the*  religious  feelings 
of  Muslims."  The  sections  also  stipulated  imprisonment  for  any  Qadiani 
who  issues  the  call  to  prayers  or  who  uses  religious  titles  or  honorific* 
of  Muslim  origin.  Many  observers  believed  that  the  edict  was  designed 
to  placate  Sunni  Muslim  leaden,  and  in  a  speech  to  a  Shiite  convention 
a  few  weeks  later  Zia  insisted  that  religious  minorities  would  be  zeal¬ 
ously  protected.  Given  continuing  Sunni-Shiite  clashes,  however,  not 
all  members  of  the  Shiite  community  felt  that  their  future  was  neces¬ 
sarily  secure  (see  The  Nationalities  and  Civil- Military  Administration, 
ch.  4) 

In  early  March,  Zia  announced  the  retirement  of  General  Iqbal  Khan 
as  chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  Committee  and  of  General  Sawar 
Khan  as  vice  chief  of  the  army  staff,  both  of  whom  had  been  key  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  small  ruling  group  in  the  Zia  government  (see  The  Junta, 
ch  4).  Iqbal  was  replaced  by  newly  promoted  General  Rahim uddin 
Khan,  who  had  been  serving  as  the  governor  of  Baluchistan  and  whose 
son  was  married  to  Zia’s  daughter.  Sawar  Khan  was  replaced  as  vice 
chief  by  newly  promoted  General  Arif,  who  had  been  serving  the  junta 
as  chief  of  staff  to  the  president. 

These  changes  paved  the  way  for  other  transfers  and  promotions. 
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Lirutenant  (irnml  Sardar  farm)  Shaukat  Khan  laali.  a  former  turps 
commander.  took  over  as  governor  of  Baluchistan  Lieutenant  ( .cncral 
jahandad  Khan,  also  a  former  corps  commander.  Iiecame  governor  of 
Sind,  replacing  lieutenant  (General  S  M  Abbasi.  who  was  slatetl  for  a 
post  in  Islamabad 

Before  hi*  promotion.  (General  Anf  had  lieen  one  «»f  the  more  junior 
lieutenant  general* .  and  hi*  elesation  was  expected  to  lead  to  the  re¬ 
tirement  of  a  few  senior  lieutenant  general*  who  had  been  pa**ed  user 
This  would  in  turn  open  tire  way  for  the  promotion*  of  additional  major 
general*  and.  eventually,  hngadter*  and  other*  down  the  line,  mam  of 
whom  were  restive  over  the  logjam  at  the  top  in  recent  vear*  At  alamt 
the  same  tune,  the  chief  of  the  naval  staff.  Tanrj  Kamal  Khan,  was 
promoted  from  s  tee  admiral  to  admiral,  and  Air  Marshal  Jamal  Ahmad 
Khan  became  the  new  site  chief  of  the  air  staff,  replacing  Air  Marshal 
Alidtir  Hash  id  Sheik,  who  retired  in  addition,  in  earls  March  Zia  an¬ 
nounced  the  resignation*  of  three  cabinet  ministers  a*  part  of  an  im¬ 
pending  reorganization  of  the  cabinet  Among  those  leas  ing  was  Major 
fieneral  i retired'  Han  Harman  Ali.  who  had  generalls  lieen  perceived 
a*  a  memlter  of  the  inner  core  of  the  junta 

Changes  in  the  inner  circle  of  the  junta  signaled  a  consolidation  of 
authority  throughout  the  military  command  structure  Senior  com¬ 
manders  m  the*  field  supportive  of  the  army's  role  in  national  politics 
were  linked  directly  to  the  country's  decisionmaking  network  Zia's 
comparatively  long  tenure  as  president  had  not  caused  his  separation 
from  military  service  fits  continuance  as  chief  of  the  arms  staff  and  his 
domicile  m  the  Rawalpindi  cantonment  gave  constant  emphasis  to  his 
view  that  the  armed  forces  constituted  a  more  coherent  organization 
and  a  (letter  representation  of  the  national  ethos  than  the*  political 
parties  Indeed,  even  if  he  contemplated  stepping  aside  for  an  "elected” 
president.  Zia  showed  every  indication  of  keeping  the  military  estab¬ 
lishment  s  hands  on  the  levers  of  power 
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PAKISTAN  IN  JULY  1977  puied  once  again  under  a  martial  law 
administration  It  was  headed  by  General  Mohammad  Zia  ul  Haq. 
chief  of  the  army  staff,  chief  martial  law  administrator  and.  since  Sep¬ 
tember  1978,  president.  The  execution  of  former  prime  minister  Zul- 
fikar  Ali  Bhutto  on  April  4.  1979.  put  an  end  to  hopes,  or  fears,  of  his 
return  to  power  Nevertheless,  the  mark  left  by  Bhutto  on  Pakistan's 
political  life  remains  as  distinct  and  controversial  as  that  of  the  longtime 
president.  Field  Marshal  Mohammad  Ayub  Khan,  whom  he  helped  to 
overthrow  in  1969  In  the  1960s  Pakistan  continued  the  search  for 
political  identity  that  it  had  pursued  since  its  emergence  on  August 
14.  1947.  as  an  independent  state  In  these  past  decades  the  governing 
and  control  of  Pakistan  has  shifted,  often  violently,  between  the  hands 
of  populist  leaders,  military  rulers,  and  an  authoritarian  elite.  As  of 
late  1963.  the  people  had  yet  to  settle  cm  a  policy  that  satisfied  their 
differing  needs  as  well  as  their  common  heritage  of  Islam. 

Many  of  the  difficulties  experienced  by  Pakistan  in  self-identification 
were  the  result  of  its  being  composed  of  twu  separate  areas  on  the 
northwest  and  one  on  the  east  of  the  Indian  subcontinent.  A  civil  war 
between  the  two  wings  of  Pakistan  in  1971  ended  in  the  independence 
of  East  Pakistan  as  the  new  state  of  Bangladesh,  assisted  and  recognized 
by  India.  The  areas  encompassed  by  Pakistan  in  1963  are  contiguous 
to  each  other,  the  population  is  less  heterogenous  in  ethnic  origin  and 
language  than  before  1971.  At  the  same  time.  Pakistan  remains  typical 
of  a  borderland,  encapsulating  within  itself  many  components.  It  was 
first  a  borderland  between  settled  civilizations  in  the  river  valleys  of 
the  subcontinent  and  the  nomadic  cultures  of  the  Central  Asian  pla¬ 
teaus.  then  a  borderland  between  a  predominantly  Islamic  western 
Asia  and  a  hugely  Hindu  India.  Pakistan  has.  with  justice.  h*en  called 
the  fulcrum  of  Asia. " 

The  imprints  of  intrrminglings  among  peoples,  customs,  languages, 
and  religions  since  ancient  times  is  discernible  in  contemporary  Pak¬ 
istan  Tribes  and  oral  traditions,  as  well  as  archaeological  remains  and 
artifacts,  bear  witness  to  the  past.  But  a  series  of  historic  events  must 
be  considered  decisive  in  the  shaping  of  Pakistan. 

One  such  series  was  the  gradual  Islamic  expansion  over  moat  of 
South  Asia,  leading  up  to  the  fabulous  Mughal  Empire  (1596-1856. 
with  effective  rule  between  1560  and  1707).  Another  series  was  the 
British  conquest  of  India  in  the  twilight  of  the*  Mughal*  The  estab¬ 
lishment  of  British  India  produced  many  reactions,  including  nation¬ 
alism.  A  third  decWve  teriea  of  events  look  place  as  the  pace  of  nationalism 
quickened  after  World  War  1.  The  Aft-Iixba  Muslim  League,  led  by 
Mohammad  Ah  Jiaaah,  diverged  increasingly  from  the  move  meat  of 
the  Indian  National  Congees  led  in  feet,  if  not  te  name,  by  Mahatma 
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Gandhi  Divergence  took  many  forms.  including  violent  communal 
itrifr  it  ended  in  the  partition  of  British  India  in  August  1947 

ftnnah  is  rrverrntiajlv  known  as  the  Quaid-i-Azam  (Great  leader  I 
in  honor  of  his  unique  contribution  to  the  creation  of  Pakistan  He 
became  the  first  governor  genera]  of  the  new  dominion.  I»ut  he  assumes! 
executive  as  well  as  ceremonial  functions  jinnah  thus  provided  a  prec¬ 
edent  for  a  continuation  of  the  British  viceregal  tradition  in  which  the 
administration  is  dominant  and  almost  imperv  ious  to  legislative  opin¬ 
ion  Further  steps  along  the  same  mod  were  taken  both  by  Ayub  Khan 
and  by  Bhutto  Despite  challenges  posed  by  constitution  makers,  pol¬ 
iticians.  and  lawyers,  the  viceregal  tradition  remains  strong  Whether 
or  not  it  could  satisfy  all  sections  of  the  population  or  lie  permanently 
legitimized  by  the  Nizam-i-Mustafa  (Rule  of  the*  Prophet)  promulgated 
by  Zia.  remained  to  lie  seen 

Early  Civilizations 

From  earliest  times  the  Indus  region  has  liecn  a  two-way  transmitter 
of  cultures  and  a  receptacle  of  different  ethnic,  linguistic  and  religious 
groups  This  fact  is  demonstrated  in  the  remains  of  the  earliest  known 
civilization  on  the  subcontinent  dating  from  the  third  millennium  B  G 
The  large  urban  sites  of  Mohenjo-Daro  in  Sind  and  liarappa  in  the* 
Punjab  were  first  discovered  by  archaeologists  in  the  1920s.  both  are 
in  Pakistan  Subsequent  diggings  uncovered  many  more  sites  in  India 
to  the  south  and  east  of  Mohenjo-Daro  and  to  the  east  of  Har.ippa. 
Grave  sites  in  Baluchistan  and  northwest  Pakistan  arr  similar  also  to 
sites  in  northern  Iran  and  Ontral  Asia  (see  fig.  2)  Recent  scholarship, 
therefore  indicates  a  much  larger  area  and  longer  time  frame*  for  the 
Harappan  culture  than  previously  envisaged. 

The  well-planned,  well-constructed  brick  cities  of  the  Harappan  cul¬ 
ture  seem  to  have  enjoyed  a  high  level  of  comfort  and  creativity  They 
had  excellent  drainage  and  sanitation  facilities,  charming  artifacts,  and 
regular  trade  with  Sumerla  Historians  speculate  on  the  kind  of  polity 
that  could  have  combined  the  kind  of  authority  and  individuality  ap¬ 
parent  from  remains.  Many  of  the  motifs  found  on  Harappan  artifacts 
and  pottery-  reappear  later  in  Indian  sculpture,  notably  those  motifs 
connected  with  asceticism  and  with  fertility  rites  Philologists  from 
different  parts  of  the  world  have  struggled  to  decipher  the  script  on 
steatite  seals  Some  suggest  H  represents  a  pruto-  Dra vidian  language, 
and  others  suggest  a  proto- Sanskri tic  language  Although  historians 
agree  that  the  civilization  ended  abruptly,  at  the  least  in  the  cities  of 
Mohenjo-Daro  and  Harappa.  they  dispute  the  possible  causes  for  its 
end 

Miggiam  of  peoples  into  the  subcontinent  from  Central  Asia  through 
the  passes  in  the  northwest  are  also  a  feature  of  prehistory.  Migrations 
increased  to  the  second  mfUdmium  B.C.  The  records  of  these  peo¬ 
ples — who  spoke  an  Indo- Aryan  language  are  literary,  not  archaeo¬ 
logical,  and  are  preserved  to  the  Vedas,  the  collections  of  orally 
traasatitted  hymns  From  the  earliest  collection,  the  Rig  Veda,  the 
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Aryan  iprikrn  appear  to  have-  lurn  a  tnltaih  organized.  pastoral,  and 
pantheistic  people  The  later  Vrdas  and  other  KHinri  indicate  the 
eastward  and  southern  mov  ement  as  well  as  the  evolution  of  a  social 
and  economic  system  in  which  the  Aryan  speakers  dominated  but  at 
the  tame  time  accommodated  and  absorbed  various  indigenous  mem¬ 
bers  and  ideas  The  beginning*  of  a  culture  that  came  to  he  calk'd 
Hindu  grew  on  the  basis  of  settled  agriculture  rather  than  urban  oc¬ 
cupation  and  on  a  fourfold  division  of  society  and  a  complex  philosophy 
The  details  of  India  history  began  to  rmergr  with  greater  clarity 
after  600  B  C  But  the  territorial  fluctuations  and  dynastic  changes  in 
the  kingdoms  and  republics  of  northern  India  are  of  little  importance 
compared  with  the  phenomenon  of  Buddhism  This  religion  came  to 
flower  in  the  Canges  Valley  and  then  spread  outward  in  all  directions 
through  monks,  missionaries,  and  mercantile  groups  Bodcfoism  orig¬ 
inated  in  the  teachings  of  the  Enlightened  One.  or  the  Buddha,  who 
was  born  Prince  Sidhartha.  His  mrssagr  of  the  Four  Noble  Truths  and 
the  Eightfold  Path,  or  Middle  Way,  to  eliminate  stdfaring  stressed  setf- 
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restraint.  nonviolence.  and  moderation  The  Buddha's  teachings  proved 
enormously  popular,  and  hit  followers  mr  drawn  from  high  and  low 
castes  without  segregation  Kingdom*  and  repuhlk-s.  Brahmanism. 
Buddhism,  and  other  heterodox  sects  appear  to  have  coexisted  on  the 
subcontinent. 

Meanwhile,  the  kingdom  of  Gandhara.  roughly  coterminous  with 
much  of  northern  Pakistan  and  centered  in  the  vktnitv  of  present-slay 
Peshawar,  was  semMndependcnt  It  stood  between  the  westerly  ex¬ 
panding  empires  based  in  the  Ganges  Valley  and  the  easterly  expanding 
Achaemenid  Empire  of  the  Iranian  plateau  Alexander  of  Macedon 
became  master  of  the  latter,  marched  across  Bactria  to  the  upper  Oxus 
and  Kabul  valleys,  and  turned  longingly  toward  India.  He  crossed  the 
Hindu  Kush  mountains  to  victory  over  King  Porus  near  Peshawar  (see 
fig  I  >  Threatened  mutiny  among  his  soldiers  forced  him  to  turn  down 
the  Indus  River  and  back  to  Babvkm.  where  he  died  in  323  B.C  A 
Hellenistic  imprint  remained  in  the  satrapies  he  left  behind  and  the 
Salta  dynasties  that  iblkisved  (see  table  A) 

Gandhara  was  toon  conquered  In  ( .'handragupta  Maury  a.  founder 
of  the  Mauryan  Empire,  the  first  universal  state  of  northern  India.  His 
grandson.  Emperor  Asoka.  was  a  Buddhist,  and  his  symbols  of  state 
survive  to  the  present  day  Buddhist  principles  were  promoted  by 
ambassadors,  merchants,  missionaries,  and  artisans  and  survived  the 
disintegration  of  the  Mauryan  Empire.  Gandhara  became  known  lor  a 
school  of  ait  in  which  Buddhist  and  Hellenistic  influences  (used  in 
beauty  It  continued  to  flourish  in  the  Kushan  Empire  of  the  first  and 
second  centuries  A  D  .  whose  best-known  emperor  was  Kanishka  (sec 
fig  3)  At  its  widest  extent  the  Kushan  Empire  included  trans-Pamir 
arras  now  in  Tibet  or  the  Soviet  I'nion,  as  well  as  parts  of  the  upper 
Indus  and  Gangrs  valleys  Purushapura  (present -day  Peshawar)  was 
the  capital  Trade  was  the  major  occupation  of  the  Kushans  (also  known 
as  the  Yurh  Chi  tribe),  who  dominated  the  land  routes  between  the 
Roman.  Chinese,  and  Indian  empires.  Coins,  artifacts,  inscriptions, 
and  contemporary  accounts  by  Chinese  travelers  testify  to  the  pros¬ 
perity  and  tolerance  of  the  Kushans.  Their  territories  were  eventually 
overrun  by  the  Huns  in  the  north  and  taken  over  by  the  Gupta  Empire 
in  the  south  and  the  Susan ians  in  the  west. 

The  agr  of  the  imperial  Guptas  in  northern  India  (fourth  to  seventh 
centuries  A.D  )  is  regarded  as  the  Classical  Agr  of  Hindu  civilisation. 
Sanskrit  literature  was  of  a  high  caliber,  extensive  knowledge  in  the 
science  of  astronomy,  mathematics,  and  medicine  was  widespread,  and 
artistic  expression  flowered.  Society  became  more  settled  and  more 
hierarchical  and  rigid  sodal  codes  emerged  that  separated  castes  and 
occupations,  a  nen  ano  enverse  culture  esmeveu  unoscovf  cnaracxec* 
istks.  It  was  able  to  accommodate  new  groups,  such  as  incoming  sun- 
worshipers  who  cane  to  be  Imawn  as  Rajputs.  In  the  absence  of  a 
highly  ceatrakaed  empire,  numerous  kingdoms  flourished.  Rulers  pa¬ 
tronised  labile  aad  Vaishnavite  cults.  Buddhism,  aad  Brahmanism 
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Figure  3.  JCushen  Empire,  circm  A.D  150 

and  permitted  enteric  blends  of  Tantrtdsm  to  spread  with  apparently 
equal  generosity. 

Notwithstanding  these  achievements  and  the  toluenes  of  Indian 
traders  and  teachers  to  other  parts  of  Ada.  northern  India  safcrrrl  a 
decline  after  the  seventh  century  A.D.  Its  ruhag  groups  became  cut* 

sUfnliy  WOw*wfTwOt  pOMKIHy  DNHRiSvQi  Mu  Httele|POMy 
I  Ilwwi  MiMMBoWjra  mBQ  IMMNRMI  ^uu 

posterity  by  the  Arab  scholar  Ai  Urunl  to  the  alaveath  century.  Against 
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this  background.  Islam  camp  to  India  and  operated  as  both  a  destructive 
and  a  creative  force  It  annihilated  tenters  of  Buddhist  and  Hindu 
learning,  but  it  reopened  the  subcontinent  to  outside  stimulation. 

Islam  in  India 

Islam  is  a  revealed  religion  propagated  by  the  Prophet  Muhammad 
in  the  early  seventh  century  A  D  Islam  gave  the  Arab  tribe*  unity 
and  the  zeal  of  moral  purpose  in  a  bunt  of  military  expansion  (see 
Islam  Tenets  and  Early  Development,  ch  2*  By  the  end  of  the  eighth 
century,  the  Arabs  had  extended  their  domain  westward  into  North 
Africa  and  Spain  and  eastward  into  Penia  and  Ontral  Asia  An  Arab 
expedition  entered  Baluchistan  and  Sind  in  711.  with  slight  effect 
Coastal  trade,  however,  permitted  significant  cultural  exchanges  with 
India  and  the  introduction  into  the  subcontinent  of  saintly  teachers  of 
Islam.  Sufis  isre  Glossary)  Their  influence  grew  and  was  systematized 
into  schools  of  thought 

Almost  three  crnturies  later,  the  Turks  and  Afghans  became  the 
spearhead  of  Islamic  conquest  in  India  through  the  traditional  invading 
routes  of  the  northwest  Mahmud  of  Ghazni  dJTtt-1030)  led  a  series  of 
raids  against  Rgfput  kingdoms  and  rich  Hindu  temples  and  established 
a  base  in  the  Punjab  for  future  incursions.  Although  a  patron  of  learning. 
Mahmud’s  tactics  originated  the  legend  of  idol-smashing  Muslims  bent 
on  plunder  and  forced  conversions,  a  reputation  that  has  persisted  to 
the  present  day. 

At  the  turn  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Muhammad  of  Ghor  and  his 
generals  seriously  undertook  conquest  by  moving  into  the  Indo-Gan- 
grtic  plains.  A  new  Muslim  sultanate  was  created  around  Delhi  hv 
lltutmish  (1206-96).  Within  100  yean  much  of  the  subcontinent  had 
changed  hands  to  Muslim  rulers,  only  the  Viyayanagar  Empire  in  the 
south  remained  intact  until  IS65.  Chronicles,  travelers'  accounts,  and 
surviving  monuments  tell  a  story  of  changing  dynasties,  shifting  juris¬ 
dictions.  and  the  establishment  of  Muslim  kingdoms  in  Bengal.  Mahva. 
Gujarat.  and  the  Deccan,  which  were  more  or  leu  independent  of 
Deibi 

The  sultans  of  Delhi  enjoyed  cordial,  if  superficial,  relations  with 
Muslim  potentates  in  the  Middle  East  hut  owed  them  no  allegiance. 
The  sultans  based  their  laws  on  the  Quran  and  the  sharia  (see  Glossary), 
permitting  their  non- Muslim  subjects  to  practice  their  religion  only 
on  payment  of  the  Jixy a.  or  protect  too  tax.  The  centers  of  the  sultans’ 
rule  were  urban,  military  camps  and  trading  posts  provided  the  nuclei 
for  towns  that  sprang  up  in  the  countrytide  No  innovations  were 
introduced  into  agricultural  techniques  or  revenue  collection,  and  both 
were  adversely  din,  ltd  by  political  instability  and  the  consequent 
orwummmm  ov  DfMvior.  wv  an  tmprats  ww  jpvra  tso  erw  mo  hi* 

4JIMI  /  try  WP  rMIIDQBiMlnK  Off  HMD  WflWB  fggOM  MQ  C9VVtM(ll)M 

elsewhere,  as  weft  as  by  the  free  spendjng  habits  of  the  new  courts 
and  armies.  Staffed  native  arttaana  took  to  the  new  patronage  with 
alacrity,  often  converting  to  Islam  hi  the  pracaw. 
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The  main  achievement  of  the  lultanate  was  to  protect  the  subcon¬ 
tinent  from  the  devastation  of  the  Mongols,  The  sac*  of  Delhi  by  Timur 
(Tamerlane)  in  1386  provided  the  one  bitter  taste  of  what  largr  parts 
of  the  world  suffered  Another  achievement  was  an  Indian  cultural 
renaissance  as  a  result  of  the  stimulation  of  Islam.  The  resulting  fusion 
is  obvious  in  architecture,  such  as  the  Quwwat-ul-lshun  Masque  in 
Delhi.  Hindustani  rfassical  music,  both  vocal  and  instrumental,  per¬ 
formed  in  Pakistan  and  India;  and  vast  literature  in  Urdu.  Hindi,  and 
Bengali  Popular  religious  practices  were  influenced  in  varying  degrees 
by  the  uncompromising  monotheism,  simple  rituals,  devout  faith,  and 
social  equality  of  Islam,  which  in  turn  was  heavily  influenced  by  local 
religious  practices.  If  formal  conversions  to  the  religion  of  the  con¬ 
querors  were  not  many,  the  acceptance  of  Islamic  ideals  was  significant. 
A  number  of  casteless  religious  sects  arose,  based  on  bhmkti,  or  devotion 
to  God.  and  simple  rituals.  Among  these,  the  Sikhs  in  the  Punjab 
became  the  moat  notable. 

The  sultanate  suffered  too  farm  profound  drawbacks.  The  subcon¬ 
tinent  was  vertically  and  horizontally  compartmentalized:  Muslim  king¬ 
doms  competed  with  one  another  as  well  as  with  neighboring  Hindu 
kingdoms.  The  Raf put-Brahmin  ruling  class  had  for  the  most  part  been 
replaced  and  had  retreated  into  obscurantism.  The  conservatism  of  the 
peasantry  and  its  suspicion  of  armies  and  rulers  increased.  The  mainly 
Muslim  urban  proletariat  proved  troublesome  to  all  rulers.  No  political 
science  evolved  enabling  a  sultan  to  be  equally  just  to  all  his  subjects, 
obey  Quranic  injunctions,  and  provide  efficient  administration  of  set¬ 
tled  lands.  Attempts  to  do  so  by  Allaudin  khalji  and  Muhammad  bin 
Tughlaq  were  personal  and  autocratic,  they  ended  in  failure.  Equally 
important,  no  system  providing  for  peaceful  succession  was  developed, 
every  strong  man  was  a  potential  ruler — or  rebel. 

The  Mughal  Mod 

India  in  the  sixteenth  century  presented  a  fragmented  picture  of 
auanefaome  rulers,  both  Muslim  and  Hindu,  who  lacked  concern  for 
their  subjects  and  failed  to  create  a  common  body  of  laws  or  institutions. 
Outside  developments  played  a  role  in  shaping  events  Europeans 
began  to  challenge  Aran  control  of  the  trading  routes  between  Asia 
and  Eurooe.  especially  at  sea.  In  Central  Ada  and  on  the  Afghan 
Plateau,  shifts  of  power  pushed  Babur  of  Ferghana  (to  present-day 
Uzbek  Soviet  Socialist  Republic)  southward,  first  to  Kabul  and  then  to 
India.  The  dynasty  he  founded  left  Ns  name  to  the  next  flOO  years. 

A  descendant  of  both  Genghis  fChfoghfat)  Khan  and  Timur.  Babur 

BHO  WmH  m  BHre?  ^B  DffMRyi  BHH  ^BMWB^y 

BuWy  wnn  CHffmHHHI.  MBVtSv  HJWBIwT^Wl  Wl  COIVVnN  <B  IMUr 

wastevn  India;  he  did  so  to  UMB  after  defeating  Itmhin  Udi  at  the 
first  Battle  of  Paatoat.  Babur  taraad  la  fee  tasks  a f  nenuadtag  his 
foiawars  to  stay  oa  to  fee  safacuaitaaat  aad  ef  murrwatog  other  coa- 
taaders  to  fee  fereae  af  Dafti.  audaly  fee  Rajpats  to  fee  waat  aad 
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thereafter  Hr  left  as  legacies  his  memoirs,  gardens  in  Kabul,  lahorr. 
and  Agra,  and  lineal  descendants,  who  inherited  his  qualities,  albeit 
in  different  combinations.  The  Mughal  Empire  he  founded  became 
another  universal  state  in  India,  precursor  to  the  British  Empire.  Its 
extent  and  wealth  was  such  that  the  very  word  Mughal  has  become  a 
synonym  for  opulence  and  power  (see  fig.  4). 

Detailed  administrative  records  of  the  Mughal  courts  are  extant,  as 
are  the  diaries  and  poems  of  emperors  and  courtiers,  the  diatribes  of 
dissidents,  and  the  voluminous  correspondence  or  notebooks  penned 
by  European  visitors  Art  flourished.  thu»  pictorial  records  and  illu¬ 
minated  manuscripts  add  valuable  source  material.  Research  into  the 
period  is  further  stimulated  by  the  number  of  fascinating  personalities 
who  strode  a  large  stage  Some  key  questions,  however,  remain  only 
partly  answered  and  are  prrfuqn  unanswerable  One.  who  was  the 
greatest  Mughal  ruler’1  Another,  whv  did  the  Mughal  Empire,  despite 
its  vast  material  wealth  and  relativr  security,  fail  to  generate  the  eco¬ 
nomic  creativity  and  general  prosperity  that  characterize  the  modem 
*g ** 

The  perennial  question  of  who  was  the  greatest  of  the  six  "great 
Mughals”  receives  varying  answers  in  present-day  Pakistan  and  India 
Some  are  attracted  to  Babur  the  pioneer,  and  some  to  his  great-grand¬ 
son  Shah  Jahan.  builder  of  the  Taj  Mahal  and  other  magnificent  mosques 
and  palaces  But  the  two  towering  figures  of  the  era  were  Akbar  (1556- 
16051  and  Aurangzeb  (1658- 1707)  Each  expanded  the  empire  by 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  square  kilometers.  Both  were  able  admin¬ 
istrators  But  they  represented  opposite  qualities  of  statesmanship  and 
are  evaluated  accordingly  by  the  preferences  of  the  observer  Akbar 
stood  forth  as  father  of  all  his  subjects,  the  majority  of  whom  were 
Hindu  Aurangzeb  was  the  pious  Muslim,  restoring  the  edge  of  or¬ 
thodox  Islam  in  an  alien  and  heterodox  environment,  renouncing  the 
symbols  of  worldly  power 

Akbar 's  qualities  surfaced  early.  He  based  his  authority  on  the  ability 
and  the  loyalty  of  many  men,  irrespective  of  their  religion  Instead  of 
carrying  on  an  unending  war  of  attrition  with  the  Rajputs  around  their 
desert  strongholds,  he  treated  them  with  respect  and  contracted  mat¬ 
rimonial  alliances  with  some.  Rajput  princes  joined  the  aristocracy  of 
Persians.  Turks,  and  Afghans — all  Muslims  and  with  special  privi¬ 
leges  led  Mughal  armies  on  to  further  cooquests.  Raja  Man  Singh  of 
Amber  (Jaipur)  was  one  such  prince.  Rajput  princesses  were  mothers 
to  future  emperors.  Hindu  advisers,  such  as  Todar  Mai  and  Bir  Bal. 
helped  to  tap  ancient  practices  and  to  draw  up  uniform  laws  and  ef¬ 
ficient  schemes  of  revenue  collection  and  administration  In  1554  the 
Jtxya  on  non-Muslims  was  abolished,  and  bans  on  temple  building  or 
Hindu  pilgrimages  were  lifted.  At  the  same  time.  Akbar  wax  relentless 
against  those  who  did  not  submit  to  bis  authority,  such  as  the  Rasm  of 
Mewar.  whose  fortress  at  Chi  tor  he  sacked.  Mughal  armies  defeated 
those  of  Vfjayanagsr  at  Talffsota  in  1565. 
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Figure  4.  Mughal  Empire,  latte  Seventeenth  Century 

Akfav'f  methods  of  administration  reinforced  his  power  against  two 
probable  sources  of  challenge,  the  Afghan-Turk  Muslim  aristocracy  and 
the  traditional  interpreters  and  scholars  of  Muslim  law.  the  ulama  (see 
Glossary).  He  created  a  ranked  imperial  service  baaed  on  ability  rather 
than  birth,  whose  members  were  obliged  to  serve  wherever  required 
They  were  remunerated  with  cash  rather  than  land  and  kept  away  from 
their  inherited  estates,  so  that  the  supremacy  of  the  imperial  treasury 
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was  clear  THrir  militarv  ami  political  fund  ions  wcrv  u'pan.nl  iron* 
thosr  of  revenue  which  was  also  supervised  |>\  ihr  itn|M'rul 

treasury  This  svslnn  of  administration  known  as  lh«'  nwnuilxlon 
system.  was  thr  liaklnmi'  of  the  Mughal  Empire  Although  it  has  uime 
similarities  to  a  modem  bureaucrats .  its  effect  ixenexx  depended  ul- 
tnnatrlx  on  |M*rxonal  losalts  to  the  rin|N*ror  ami  his  ahilits  ami  will  - 
ingnrss  to  choose.  remunerate  ami  snpmiw  men 

Akbar  declared  himself  to  be  the  final  arbiter  in  am  disputes  of  lass 
denied  from  the  (,>uran  ami  the  Sunua  iser  Islam  Tenets  and  Karls 
IVselopment  ih  2>  lie  Iwdi'il  his  authonts  in  religion  pnmanls 
with  his  authonts  m  the  state  in  I  VtO  he  also  initiated  a  ssneretu 
court  religion  called  the  Dm  i-ltain  i  Disine  Kaith  In  thcorx  .  tin*  ness 
faith  was  compatible  ssith  am  other.  prosided  the  desotee  was  losal 
to  the  emperor  In  pmetk-e.  orthodox  Muslims  were  profoundly  of- 
fentled  In  both  ritual  and  content  11m ■  ulama  found  their  infliH'ine 
undermined  The  concept  of  Islam  as  a  superior  mealed  religion  ssith 
a  historic  mission  m  thr-  world  app eared  to  hr  compromised  The 
sxncrrtism  of  the  court  and  its  tolerance  Imth  of  Hindus  and  of  unor¬ 
thodox  Shiah  (see  t.lossars  >  sects  among  the  Muslims  triggered  a  re¬ 
action  among  the  Sunni  tsee  t.lmvarx  Mans  in  the  aristocracy  felt 
threatened  by  the  addition  of  Persians.  Indian  Muslims,  and  Hajputs 
to  their  ranks  in  the  late  sixteenth  and  earls  sesenteenth  centuries  In 
the  fratrictd*]  sear  of  succession  that  dosed  the  reign  of  Shah  Jahan  in 
1657  and  1658,  the*  aristocracy  gave  its  sup|>ort  to  the  austere  militarx 
commander  Aurangzrb  against  the  learned  and  eclectic  Dara  Shikoh 

Great  as  Aurangzrb  suras,  his  n*ign  ushered  in  the  decline  of  the 
Mughal  Empire.  His  cruelty  to  his  father  and  brothers  on  coming  to 
power  alienated  some  Although  inspiring  user,  he-  lacked  the  warmth 
of  personality  to  attract  new  lieutenants  and  the  trust  to  delegate  ad¬ 
equate  power.  Although  Aurangzrb  was  an  outstanding  general  ami 
rigorous  administrator  in  an  expanded  empire.  Mughal  fiscal  and  mil¬ 
itary  standards  had  declined  as  security  and  luxury  increased  Land 
rather  than  cash  had  become  the  normal  means  of  remunerating  high- 
ranking  officials,  and  fittiparous  tendencies  m  a  large  empire  further 
undermined  the  central  authority 

In  1679  Aurangzrb  reimposed  the  jizya  on  Hindus  (aiming  as  it 
did  after  a  senes  of  other  taxes  and  discriminatory  measures  in  fax  or 
of  the*  Sunni  Muslims,  this  event  spurred  rebellion  among  Hindus  and 
others  in  many  parts  of  the  empire  Jat.  Sikh,  and  Ifajput  forces  in  the 
north  and  Maratha  in  the  Deccan.  The  emperor  was  able  to  crush  the 
rebellions  in  the  north,  but  at  a  high  cost  to  agricultural  productivity 
as  well  as  to  the  legitimacy  of  an  all-India  Mughal  rule,  lie  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  move  his  headquarters  to  the  Deccan  to  her  thr  challenge 
of  Marat  ha  guerrilla  fighters,  and  hit  victories  there  were  ephemeral. 
Aurangzrb  died  in  1707  at  age  92.  oppressed  by  a  sense  of  failure  and 
impending  doom. 
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In  the  twilight  century  that  followed.  effective  control  In  Aurang- 
zrb  *  shrank,  and  the  institutional  weaknesses  of  the  empire 

took  their  toll  Succession  to  imperial  or  even  provincial  power  re¬ 
mained  subject  to  intrigue  and  force  Princes  and  nobles  became  dis¬ 
solute  as  they  neglected  their  military  and  administrative  fuiM'tions. 
sometimes  for  patnmage  of  the  arts  In  order  to  support  an  obligators 
lavish  stvlc  of  living.  thex  increased  extortions  from  peasant  and  mer 
chant  alike  The  risks  to  commerce  increased  m  times  of  political  m 
secuntv.  ami  the  accumulation  of  wealth  liecame  hazardous  The 
mantaMan  si  stem.  Iiased  on  losal  service  and  cash  pavments.  gase 
way  to  the  zamituian  svstem  in  which  high-ranking  officials  were  some¬ 
thing  lietween  a  hereditarv  landed  anstocracs  and  a  c  lass  of  predators 
rent  collectors  The  famous  Mughal  bureaucratic  hegemons  disinte¬ 
grated  into  a  network  ol  warring  kingdoms  The  attitude  of  a  ruler 
toward  the  ruled  appeared  to  he  closer  to  that  of  a  spider  toward  a  fly 
than  the  ancient  ideal  of  a  cowherd  toward  his  cow 

As  Delhi  s  control  waned,  other  contenders  lor  power  emerged  and 
clashed  New  leaders  in  the  Iran- Afghan  Plateau  were  again  attracted 
and  Nadir  Shah  of  Mesh«*d  (present  das  Irani  sacked  Delhi  in  1716 
Anarrhw  conditions  prevailed  m  the  Pmi)ab  and  the-  northwest,  entk- 
mg  Ahmad  Shah  Atidali  of  t^andahar  Maratha  chieftains  used  the 
sentiments  of  Hindu  revisalixtn.  as  well  as  military  expertise,  to  expand 
their  power  bevond  the  Deccan  in  even  direction  They  reached  for 
Delhi,  where  the*  Mughal  emperor  was  distracted  !>>  AImLcIi  s  depre- 
datMius.  and  called  m  the  Marathas  Maratha  forces  under  the*  Mughal 
banner  were  defeated  hs  those  of  AUlali  at  the  third  Battle*  of  Pan i put 
in  1761  But  the  Afitluui  »  sictory  was  m  name  mils  Heal  power  on 
the  Indian  sulxontmcnt  was  in  the*  process  of  passing  into  the  hands 
of  European  merchants 

The  I*  uropcans  tsecamr  part  of  the*  Indian  scene  after  the  Portuguese 
soyager  Vasco  da  Gama  sailed  into  the  thriving  Maialiur  port  of  (Talicut 
in  1496  and  eotnjuercd  (»oa  m  1510  tinier  Admiral  Alhmso  de  Al- 
IwMjuenjiM-  the  Purtuguese  successfully  challc*uged  Arab  power  in  tin* 
Indian  (Kean  As  European  demand  for  Asian  goods  accelerated,  Por¬ 
tuguese  galleons  dominated  the  sea  mutes  lor  a  century .  Jesuits  came 
to  convert,  to  converse,  and  to  record  olrservations  of  the  Mughal 
Empire  The*  Protestant  countries.  howi*vc*r.  were  irked  In  Portugal  s 
monopoly .  and  the  Dutch  and  British  founded  trading  companies  at 
the  turn  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Coastal  potentates  in  India,  trying 
to  play  one  foreigner  against  another,  granted  them  concessions  Mughal 
officials  permitted  the  new  earners  of  India's  considerable  export  trade 
to  establish  trading  stations  (factories).  The  main  ones  were  around 
Surat,  chief  western  port  of  the  empire,  and  along  the  Ganges  and 
Cauveri  delta*  on  the  east  coast.  The  Dutch  East  Indies  Company  grew 
rapidly  but  concentrated  mainly  on  the  spice  trade  from  the  East  Inches 
(Indonesia).  The  East  India  Company,  chartered  by  the  English  went 
inland,  carrying  on  trade  with  India  instead.  The  French  East  ladta 
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Companv  was  a  nntmmrr  to  thr  subcontinent  in  1670  but.  like  the 
others,  was  allowed  to  establish  factories 

During  the  insecure  eighteenth  century.  European  trading  lactones 
served  not  onls  as  collecting  and  transshipping  points  of  trade  but  also 
as  lortihed  centers  of  rrfuge  for  foreigners  and  Indians  alike  The  Eng¬ 
lish  lactones  in  Surat.  Bombas.  Madras,  and  Calcutta  gradualls  came 
to  appls  English  laws  to  disputes  occurnng  within  their  iMiundaries 
Thcv  also  grew  in  size  and  population  Armed  <ompans  servants  were 
normal  protectors  of  trade  in  those  davs  and  acquitted  themselves  well 
As  rival  contender*  to  power  called  for  anned  assistance  and  as  indi¬ 
vidual  European  adventurers  found  pennanent  homes  in  India,  thr 
English  and  French  companies  liecaine  part  of  the  shifting  political 
<  he sslmard  in  tlie  provinces  of  south  India  and  Bengal 

The  most  prominent  nvals  for  ascendancy  in  southern  India  were 
thr  ni/am  oi  ilvderaliad.  the  sultan  of  Mysore.  and  the  Maratluis.  the 
French  and  English  invariably  supported  opposite  sides  in  am  conflict 
Tlie  French  leader  Marquis  Duplets  was  unable  to  consolidate  his  strong 
position,  ami  Its  the  end  of  the  century  the  English  in  Madras  had 
prevailed  In  Bengal,  too.  the  French  and  English  supported  different 
factions  in  the  succession  struggles  of  the  Mughal  viceroys  Bengal 
politics  were  further  complicated  by  the  rise  of  a  new  (yanking  and 
trading  (  Law  of  Hindus  and  the  aliseiKC  of  firm  group  loyalties.  Plots 
and  counterplots  climaxed  when  East  India  Company  forces,  led  by 
Kolierl  ('live,  decisively  defeated  the  larger  but  divided  armies  of  Na- 
wab  Si  raj  od  Daula  at  Plassey  in  1757 

The  Company  Rule 

It  is  consenient  to  date  tin-  la-ginning  of  British  rule  from  the  Battle 
of  Plasscv  elite's  stetorv  was  consolidated  in  1764  at  tlie  Battle  of 
Buxar.  where  the  Mughal  emperor  Shah  A  lam  was  defeated  As  a 
result,  he  appointed  the  East  India  Company  to  Ik*  the  divan  collector 
of  revenue’  in  the  areas  of  Bengal.  Bihar,  and  Orissa,  the  company 
thus  became  the  supreme,  hut  not  the  titular,  power  in  much  of  the 
Canges  Valiev  ( Company  agents  continued  to  Irak1,  however,  ini  terms 
htghlv  favorable  to  themselves  There  followed  a  period  that  British 
lustonain  have  ndled  shaking  the  pagoda  tree.  Iietaose  the  net  trans¬ 
fer  of  wealth  to  companv  servants  and  to  tlie  company  was  so  astro¬ 
nomical 

The  initial  period  of  freelNioting  and  cxirniption  had  its  effects  in 
lamdon.  where  Parliament  passed  William  Pitt’s  India  Act  in  17H4 
Parliament  was  attempting  to  regulate  the  activities  of  British  agents 
and  also  to  systematize  revenue  collection  and  landownership  aWmg 
patterns  evolved  in  Britain  Parliament  was  anxious  to  recover  taxes 
from  the  company  and  in  the  process  of  Investigation  found  itself  some¬ 
times  moved  by  the  plight  of  the  Indian  peasantry.  The  Permanent 
Settlement,  imposed  by  the  governor  general.  land  Cornwallis,  stands 
as  a  monument  to  the  good  intentions  of  that  effort  and  to  its  disastrous 
effects.  As  a  British  official  later  smote:  “Our  dealings  with  the  land 
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have  been  more  detractive  of  all  ancient  property  rights  than  were 
the  old  methods.  .  .  .  Our  rigid  and  revolutionary  methods  of  exacting 
land  revenue  have  reduced  the  peasantry  to  the  lowest  extreme  of 
poverty  and  wretchedness,  and  the  procedures  of  our  settlement  courts 
have  been  the  means  of  laying  upon  them  burdens  heavier  than  any 
they  endured  in  former  times." 

The  domain  of  the  company  was  expanded  in  the  Erst  three  decades 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  A  mixture  of  tactics  was  used,  sometimes 
against  the  same  opponents,  such  as  the  Marat  has.  Their  political  power 
had  not  been  consolidated  into  stable  institutions,  and  try  1818  they 
were  militarily  eclipsed  in  western  India.  The  company  signed  "sub* 
stdian  alliances"  with  Vfaratha  and  Rajput  princes  through  which  the 
company  gained  control,  and  often  territory  and  tribute  as  well,  in 
return  for  promises  of  defense  and  annual  pensions.  Outright  military 
conquest  or  direct  annexation  brought  other  territorial  gains,  as  with 
Oudh  Wars  were  fought  with  Mysore  in  the  south,  Burma  in  the  east, 
and  Nepal  in  the  northeast,  bringing  highlands  and  future  plantation 
areas  under  company  control.  In  the  northwest,  however,  the  Afghans 
had  givrn  way  to  the  Sikhs,  whose  several  clan*  had  tiern  consolidated 
into  an  empire  Maharaja  Ranjit  Singh  presided  over  a  resplendent 
court  at  ladiore  and  an  efficient  administration  tolerant  of  religious 
diversity  His  well-disciplined  forces  took  Kashmir  in  1819  and  Pesh¬ 
awar  in  1323  Ranjit  Singh  and  the  company  shrewdly  maintained  peace 
with  each  other. 

Meanwhile.  British  agriculture,  industry  ,  and  foreign  trade  were 
being  transformed  to  mane  Britain  the  engine  of  prosperity  in  Europe. 
The  British  Parliament  was  becoming  more  representative  and  more 
effective.  British  belief  in  their  superior  capacity  to  govern  others  was 
becoming  entrenched.  The  effect*  of  these  changes  were  also  felt  in 
India.  The  company  lost  its  monopoly  of  trade  and  most  of  its  com¬ 
mercial  functions.  Its  political  control  was  legalized  and  became  infused 
with  the  seal  of  the  Evangelical  and  Utilitarian  movements  in  Britain. 
Partly  in  response  to  demands  from  articulate  and  reformist  Indians, 
new  laws  were  passed  affecting  Hindus,  especially  high-caste  females 
subjected  to  childhood  marriage  and  the  self-immolation  of  widows. 
In  IMS  the  company’s  government  decided  to  use  to  educational  funds 
exclusively  for  education  in  the  English  language  Persian  was  replaced 
by  English  as  the  official  language,  and  the  study  of  Arabic.  Persian, 
and  Sanskrit  was  no  longer  officially  patronised  The  risiag  middle  dass 
absorbed  English  customs  and  sent  their  sons  to  schools  and  ooSegss 
eataMtobod  on  the  British  pettern.  The  far  reaching  effects  of  these 
decisions  remain  vtsAle  on  the  subcontinent  in  the  1900ft. 

As  British  lair  hartal  ftcqalstoons  sxpeaded  la  India,  so  too  did  Rus¬ 
sian  dartgas  fa  Central  Ashland  nastual  fear.  The  East  India  Company 
rigml  traatfeft  with  soaae  Afchan  aasfrs  (kings  or  princes)  and  with 
Ranjit  Singh.  Russia  backed  Persian  ambitions  in  western  Af^uaMan. 
la  1039  die  company  launched  dm  First  Afghan  War  (1338-42)  when, 
with  Sikh  alhes.  they  took  Qandahar  and  Kabul  and  made  their  own 
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candidate  amir  Their  position  was  untenable,  an  attempted  withdrawal 
resulted  in  a  massacre  of  the  company's  military  force  from  which  only 
one  European  escaped.  A  relief  column  reached  Kabul  and  burned  it 
in  retribution  but  made  no  attempt  to  reoccupy  the  country  The  First 
Afghan  War  is  noted  by  historians  as  an  example  of  outlandish  phobia. 
Its  impact  was  Kelt  immediately  in  adjacent  areas  and  set  the  stage  for 
future  problems. 

The  British  occupied  the  amirates  of  Sind.  Hyderabad,  and  Khairpur 
in  the  1830s  and  used  them  as  bases  for  the  advance  to  Afghanistan 
Friction  arose  on  several  points,  and  after  the  British  retreat  front 
Afghanistan  the  amirs  staged  an  attack  on  the  British  residency  The 
amirs  were  defeated  at  Miani  in  1843.  and  their  territories  were  placed 
under  the  administration  of  Bombay.  Similarly,  in  Baluchistan  company 
forces  had  marched  through  the  lands  of  the  khan  <see  (Glossary)  of 
Kalat  to  reach  Qandahar  In  1884  a  treaty  was  negotiated  hv  which  the 
British  gained  the  right  to  station  a  political  agent  in  Kalat 

Tension  in  the  Punjab  followed  the  death  if  Ranjit  Singh  in  1830 
As  long  as  he  lived,  the  Sutlej  Kivrr  was  explicitly  recognized  as  the 
dividing  line  of  influence.  Sikh  states  east  of  the  Sutlej  foil  under  British 
protection  (see  fig.  5).  On  the  maharaja's  death.  Sikh  clans  quarreled 
among  themselves  and.  foaring  British  ambitions,  attacked  across  the 
Sutlej  in  1845  The  Sikh  armies  were  defeated  in  1848.  and  parts  of 
the  Punjab  were  placed  under  British  rule.  Kashmir,  (digit,  and  loo 
dakh  were  consolidated  In  the  British  into  a  package  that  they  sold  to 
a  Dogra  general.  Culah  Singh,  for  the  sum  of  I  million  pounds  sterling 
The  Second  Sikh  War  was  fought  in  1848—49  It  resulted  in  a  final 
British  victory  and  annexation  of  the  Punjab 

A  hand  of  extraordinarily  able  British  officers  serving  first  the  com¬ 
pany  and  then  the  British  crown  administered  the  Punjab.  They  avoided 
the  mistakes  made  by  the  British  in  Bengal  They  maintained  a  high 
standard  of  probity,  decisiveness,  and  fairness.  They  introduced  re¬ 
forms  in  some  fields  although  respecting  local  customs  by  and  huge 
New  irrigation  schemes  later  In  the  cenlurv  helped  the  Punjab  become 
the  granary  of  northern  India  (see  Irrigation,  ch  3).  The  respect  gained 
by  the  new  administration  can  he  gauged  by  the  fact  that  within  10 
years  of  the  Sikh  wars,  Sikh  armies  were  fighting  elsewhere  for  the 
British  to  quell  the  uprisings  of  1857  The  Punjab  became  the  major 
recruiting  area  for  the  British  Indian  armies  that  fought  so  well  in  two 
world  wars 

The  Sritbh  Raj 

The  uprisings  of  1857  are  called  the  Sepoy  Mutiny  (or  Rehefiioni  by 
the  British  (an  understatement)  and  the  first  war  of  independence  by 
Indian  and  Pakistani  nationalists  (an  exaggeration!  The  war  was  indeed 
a  reaction  to  British  r  span  skin  and  the  outcome  of  Laird  DaRmuste's 
policies  of  modernisation  and  annexation,  especially  of  Oudh  in  18S8. 
The  immediate  spark  for  mutiny  by  the  sepoys  (Indian  soldiers  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  East  India  Company)  sms  the  introduction  of  n  new 
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Enfield  rifle,  which  used  cartridge*  allegedly  greased  with  cow  and/or 
pig  fiat,  the  tips  of  which  were  bitten  off  before  loading.  Both  Muslim 
and  Hindu  soldier*  were  outraged  at  this  offense  to  their  religious 
scruples.  Although  confined  more  or  less  to  northern  and  central  India 
and  with  participation  limited  to  sepoy*  and  to  the  armies  of  th»  princes, 
the  uprisings  lasted  a  year  and  rocked  the  British  psyche. 

The  war  of  1857  became  the  great  divide  in  nineteenth-century  South 
Asian  history  It  brought  the  end  of  company  rule  inside  India  and  the 
iormal  termination  <if  the  Mughal  Empire.  The  British  Parliament 
passed  the  (fovemment  of  India  Act  of  IM8.  which  established  the 
British  Empire  of  India  under  the  direct  responsibility  of  the  queen — 
proclaimed  emjiress  in  1877.  The  "brightest  jewel  in  the  British  Crown 
wa.%  also  the  arena  in  which  the  achievements  and  the  failures  of  Vic¬ 
torian  imperialism  were  most  conspicuously  displayed. 

The  Victorian  model  of  administration  in  British  India  remains  the 
standard  reference  point  for  law.  order,  and  probity  in  contemporary 
Pakistan  At  the  apex  of  the  administration  stood  the  governor  general, 
always  a  British  peer  lie  enjoyed  supreme  legislative  and  executive 
powers  and  was  responsible  only  to  the  secretary  of  state  for  India  in 
the  British  cabinet  British  India  was  divided  into  provinces  for  ad¬ 
ministrative  purposes,  each  headed  by  a  governor  or  lieutenant  gov¬ 
ernor  Provinces  were  partitioned  into  divisions  and  these  into  districts, 
the  basic  administrative  unit  encompassing  substantial  territory  and 
population 

The  district  officer  was  the  linchpin  of  the  system.  He  combined  in 
hit  person  the  functions  uf  revenue  collection  as  well  as  dispenser  of 
justice  and  was  called  district  collector,  district  magistrate,  and  in  some 
areas  district  or  deputy  commissioner — the  DC — with  equal  validity 
Touring  for  several  day*  each  month  was  obligatory  and  added  a  per¬ 
sonal  touch  to  paternalism.  District  officers  were  usually  drawn  from 
the  prestigious  meritocracy  ,  the  Indian  Civil  Service  (ICS)  Recruit¬ 
ment  to  the  ICS  was  competitive,  haaed  on  examinations  of  young  men 
with  a  British  classical  education.  Exclusively  British  in  its  beginnings, 
the  ICS  was  forced  to  open  its  doors  slightly  to  successful  Indian 
candidates.  After  1871  district  boards  and  municipal  committees  were 
established  to  assist  the  district  officers  in  their  administrative  func¬ 
tions  And  so  elective  politics  were  introduced  on  the  subcontinent. 

The  governor  general  was  also  known  as  viceroy  in  his  dealings  with 
Indian  princes  on  behalf  of  the  Bi  itish  crown.  The  crown  promised 
sanctity  uf  treaties,  implying  a  renunciation  uf  company  expansionism 
in  which  the  absence  of  a  direct  or  designated  heir  had  been  made  an 
•anise  for  annexation  an  the  death  of  a  ruler.  Pobtkwl  boundaries  were 
froaen.  and  some  Sflfl  princely  states  of  varying  sise  and  status  were 
interspersed  among  the  British  Indian  provinces  that  soon  coveted 
uw9HmB  w  im  guooonancfw.  inf  mnmnp  mvn  crown 

and  Indian  prince  was  set  out  in  an  elusive  doctrine  of  “paramountry  .  “ 
The  princes  promised  loyalty  and  surrendered  all  rights  to  conduct 
foreign  or  defense  policy,  the  crown  promised  noninterference  in  in- 
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trrnal  aftun  iricrpt  in  case*  of  gro»*  maladministration  or  injustice) 
and  protection  from  rxlrnul  or  internal  enemies.  In  the  twentieth 
century  the  British  came  to  regard  the  princely  states  as  breakwaters 
in  a  turbulent  sea  of  rising  nationalism. 

The  British  Raj  was  a  socially  and  politically  conservative  entity,  but 
it  brought  profound  economic  change  to  the  subcontinent.  For  stra¬ 
tegic.  administrative,  and  commercial  reasons  the  British  improved 
transport  and  communications  and  kept  them  in  good  repair  Telegraph 
lines  hummed.  Railroad  construction  advanced  from  about  660  kilo¬ 
meters  in  the  IfiSOi  to  over  40.000  kilometers  by  the  end  of  the  century'. 
As  a  direct  consequence,  coal  mines  were  opened  up  in  Bengal,  irri¬ 
gation  canals  were  laid  out  in  the  Yamuna-Ganga  and  Indus  valleys, 
and  new  plantations  of  tea  and  coffee  in  the  hills  were  added  to  those 
of  indigo.  cott‘>o.  and  jute  in  the  plains.  Law  and  order  guaranteed  a 
high  rate  of  return  on  British  financial  investment  in  these  enterprises. 
The  opening  of  the  Suer.  Canal  in  1666  knitted  India  into  world  markets 

The  British  Ra)  acted  with  lamdon  in  support  of  British  industry 
and  not  for  the  enrichment  or  modernization  of  India.  For  example, 
all  track,  locomotive,  and  mining  equipment  was  designed  and  shipped 
from  Britain  and  thus  made  limited  technological  impact  on  India. 
Most  blatant  of  all.  tariffs  were  structured  so  that  the  Lancashire  cotton 
mills,  having  already  ruined  India's  indigenous  hand-weaving  cotton 
industry  ,  were  also  favored  ovrr  the  new  cotton  mills  established  in 
western  India  The  experience  of  economic  colonialism  combined  with 
the  exposure  to  the  fruits  of  British  industry  and  to  British  political 
thought  and  education  led  to  a  potent  mix  The  minds  of  a  small  but 
growing  group  of  Indian  financiers  and  industrialists  turned  to  thoughts 
of  political  autonomy,  and  then  to  nationalism,  within  decades  of  the 
establishment  of  the  Raj 

Perhaps  the  most  pervasive  effect  of  the  IM7  uprisings  was  in  the 
realm  of  race  relations  The  generally  easy  camaraderie  maintained  by 
company  servants  in  the  early  days  was  gone  forever  In  its  place  was 
erected  a  veritable  wall  between  the  white-skinned  rulers  and  the 
"native"  population,  causing  far-reaching  results.  Psychologically,  even 
those  wefl-born.  educated,  or  wealthy  Indians  to  whom  British  doors 
were  open  were  kept  outside  Physically,  the  British  with  their  families 
and  servants  lived  in  new  "civil  lines"  or  cantonments  at  a  distance 
from  towns  and  villages,  children  were  sent  "home”  to  Britain  at  high 
coat 

Racial  criteria  were  also  used  in  a  dramatic  overhaul  of  the  British 
Indian  Army  The  number  of  British  soldiers  was  increased  relative  to 
the  Indians,  and  Indians  were  excluded  from  the  artillery  and  other 
technical  services.  Moreover,  a  spurious  theory  of  "martial  races**  was 
used  to  accelerate  recruitment  from  among  "loyal"  Sikhs.  Gurkhas, 
and  Pakhtuoa  (Pathans  see  Glossary)  and  to  discourag*  recruitment 
of  "disloyal**  Bengalis  or  high-oaste  Hindus  The  racism  of  the  rulers 
undoubtedly  fueled  the  nahonaffam  of  the  ruled. 
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The  forward  Miry 

British  policy  toward  the  tribal  peoples  on  the  northwest  border 
vacillated  between  caution  and  adventurism  in  the  second  Half  of  the 
nineteenth  century  Some  vierroys  opposed  extending  direct  admin¬ 
istration  or  defense  hnimd  the  Indus  River  Others  fas-nred  a  more 
assertive  posture,  nr  a  "forward  polio  "  The  latter  prevailed,  partly 
because  Russian  advances  in  (Central  Asia  gave  their  arguments  err 
dencr  in  1874  Sir  Robert  Sandeman  was  sent  to  improve  British 
relations  with  the  Babich  tribes  and  tbe  khan  of  Kalat  In  187ft  Sande¬ 
man  concluded  a  treats  with  the  khan  that  brought  his  territories — 
including  Khar  an.  Makran.  and  las  Bela— under  British  suzerainty 
The  Second  Afghan  War  was  fought  in  IH7M0.  and  in  the  Treaty  of 
Candamak  of  Mas  IN79  the  Afghan  amir  ceded  the  districts  of  Pishin. 
Sibi.  Ilamai.  and  Thai  ( 'hotiali  to  the  British  During  succeeding  years 
other  tribal  areas  were  forcible  occupied  bv  th«  British  In  I8M  they 
leases!  the  Bo  Ian  Pass,  southeast  of  (Quetta,  from  tbe  khan  of  Kalat  on 
a  permanent  basis,  and  in  1887  they  declared  many  districts  of  Balu¬ 
chistan  to  be  British  territory 

A  simitar  forward  policy  was  pursued  farther  north  A  British  political 
agent  was  stationed  in  Gilgit  in  1H76  to  report  on  Russian  activities  as 
well  as  on  developments  in  tbe  nearby  states  of  llunza  and  Nagar.  In 
1889  the  Gilgit  .Agency  was  made  permanent  Two  years  later.  Captain 
Francis  Edward  Younghushand.  who  sulwequcntly  gained  fame  and 
knighthood  fin  his  march  on  Tibet,  met  a  Russian  ports  north  of  Gilgit 
in  the  Wakhan  (forriduc  (see  fig  I)  A  British  expedition  was  sent 
against  Ifunza  and  Nagar.  which  submitted  A  new  mir  (chief)  was 
appointed  from  the  ruling  family  of  llunza  by  tbe  British.  British 
garrisons  were  established  in  llunza  ami  Ghitra)  in  1892.  A  formal 
protectorate  was  declared  over  Ghitral  and  Gilgit  in  1893. 

In  the  same  year  Sir  Mortimer  Durand  negotiated  an  agreement 
with  Amir  Abdur  Rahman  Khan  of  Afghanistan  to  fix  an  only  partially 
surveyed  line  running  from  Chitnd  to  Baluchistan  as  an  international 
border  between  his  territories  and  those  of  the  British.  Each  parts 
pledged  not  to  interfere  in  the  lands  across  the  Durand  line  This 
agreement  brought  under  British  control  territory  and  people  that  had 
not  yet  been  conquered.  It  was  also  the  source  of  considerable  trouble 
in  the  future. 

The  establishment  of  British  hegemony  in  the  northwest  frontier 
regions  did  not  lead  to  direct  administration  of  the  kind  familiar  to 
other  parts  of  British  India.  Local  customary  laws  were  continued  in 
force,  as  were  the  traditional  lines  of  authority  and  social  customs 
upheld  by  tribal  chiefs  Agents  did  not  give  way  to  district  officers  or 
pasta  ragr  to  plantations.  To  a  large  extent  tbe  frontier  was  no  more 
than  a  training  ground  for  the  British  Indian  armies  Along  with  Af¬ 
ghanistan  and  Iran  H  formed  a  vast  buffer  rone  between  tbe  British 
and  die  Russian  empires  in  Asia. 
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The  Seed*  of  Muslim  Nationalism 

The  uprising  of  1857  was  th«’  last  gasp  of  (hr  Mughal  Umpire  ami 
of  princely  rule  in  India  Mutineering  sepoys  had  marched  from  Meerut 
toward  Delhi  proclaiming  their  intention  of  restoring  the  port -emperor 
Bahadur  Shah  II  to  imperial  glory  British  forces  captured  Delhi,  bom- 
barded  Mughal  forts  and  palaces.  and  iMinished  the  emperor  to  Burma, 
where  he  died  in  penury  British  mistrust  lor  the  Muslim  aristocracy 
seas  overtly  expressed.  Muslim  leaders  were  alleged  to  have  had  a 
major  ndr  in  the  planning  and  leading  of  thr  revolt,  albeit  the  revolt 
itself  was  a  senes  of  Itadly  planned  and  uncoordinated  uprisings  In 
the  ryes  of  the  British  nders.  as  well  as  Indians  who  chafed  under 
them,  the  traditional  Muslim  leader*  had  liecn  discredited 

As  a  consequence,  the  landed  Muslim  upper  classes  retreated  into 
cultural  and  political  isolation  They  produced  no  large  group  com¬ 
parable  to  the  upwardly  mobile  Bntish-edocatrd  Hindu  middle  class. 
Thes  did  not  revise  the  doctrines  of  Islam  to  meet  the  challenges  posed 
in  alien  rule,  (,'hmtuui  missionaries,  and  revivalist  Hindu  sects  at¬ 
tempting  reconversion,  such  as  the  Arsa  Hama)  tconotmcally.  Muslim 
merchants  had  hern  ruined  by  the  Kast  India  t  loin  pans  and  did  not 
enter  the  fray  again  until  the  twentieth  century  The  former  Muslim 
rulers  of  India  were  in  danger  of  becoming  a  permanent  noncompetitive 
class  in  the  British  Kaj  .it  the  very  turn*  that  the  seeds  of  Indian  na¬ 
tionalism  were  sprouting 

The  Bntish  system  of  imperial  aut hunts  was  tuisrd  on  an  incomplete 
view  of  Indian  society  as  an  atomistic  collection  of  socially  discrete 
groups  But  as  British  census  takers  and  administrators  categorized 
groups — ignoring  the  rumpk'i  interrelationships  among  them — the 
groups  themselves  liegan  to  seek  sclf-idcntificatiun  in  terms  of  these 
categories  Thus,  the  question  who  are  the  Indian  Muslims:'"  became 
culturally  and  politically  relevant  and  stimulated  diverse  responses  to 
the  British  hegemony  that  posed  the  question. 

One  response  same  to  lie  known  as  the  Deohaltd  Movement  It  was 
led  by  the  u lamas,  who  were  expanding  traditional  Islamic  education 
Their  most  famous  school  \  madrasah'  was  located  at  Deohand  Llamas 
trained  there  also  sought  to  reform  the  teaching  of  Islamic  law  and  to 
promote  its  application  in  contemporary  Muslim  society.  They  pro¬ 
moted  publications  in  Irdu,  established  fund-raising  drives,  and  un¬ 
dertook  other  modem  organizational  work  on  an  all-India  Isasis. 

Another  response  was  led  by  Syed  (see  Glossary  I  Ahmad  Khan  ( 1817- 
1888)  and  came  to  be  called  the  Aligarh  Movement  after  the  Muham¬ 
madan  Anglo- Oriental  College  that  he  founded  at  Aligarh  in  1875. 
which  became  known  as  Aligarh  College.  Syed  Ahmad  placed  his  faith 
In  British  teachers  and  British  education  at  a  residential  institution  as 
a  means  of  social  mobility  for  the  sons  of  the  Muslim  gentry  under 
colonial  rule.  A  dear  precedent  had  been  set  by  Hafa  Bam  Mohan  Boy 
and  other  Hindu  reformers  In  the  early  decades  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  and  their  followers  had  reaped  the  advantages  of  their  cdu- 
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cation  ami  clemomtratcd  kft  ilh  to  the  British  A  similar  moveroml  of 
Muslims  In  Bengal  had  been  led  by  Nawab  Abdul  latif.  who  founded 
the  Muhammadan  Literary  Society'  in  Calcutta  in  1863 

Meanwhile,  the  beginnings  of  the  Indian  national  movement  could 
be  discerned  in  the  increasing  tendency  to  form  all-India  associations 
representing  various  interests  English-speaking  Indians,  predomi¬ 
nantly  middle  class  but  from  different  parts  of  the  country .  were  dis¬ 
covering  the  efficacy  of  association  and  public  meetings  in  propagating 
their  slews  to  a  wider  audience  and  in  winning  the  attention  of  the 
British  government  of  India.  The  Indian  Social  Conference  was  created 
in  1HM  as  a  meeting  place  for  those  activrlv  concerned  with  the  re¬ 
generation  of  Hindu  character.  In  1885  the  Indian  National  Congress 
(C-ongnrss)  was  developed  to  formulate  proposals  and  demands  for 
presentation  to  the  British  Congress  provided  a  national.  all-India 
forum  representing  Indian  opinion  I’ntil  after  World  War  I.  (Congress 
was  largely  constitutionalist  in  form  and  procedure,  though  individuals 
differed  on  the  best  tactics  to  adopt  Ovrrall.  Congress  contained  many 
who  visualized  a  long  British  tutelage  and  advocated  strictly  consti¬ 
tutionalist  reforms  and  others  who  argued  fir  a  speedy  end  to  alien 
pile,  it  was  an  umbrella  organization  for  the  secular  as  well  as  for  those 
who  wished  to  revive  one  religion  or  another  Above  all.  Congress  was 
a  political  organization  based  on  the  idea  of  territorial,  not  sectarian, 
identification  with  India 

Coder  Principal  Theodore  Beck's  tutelage.  Aligarh  College  aspired 
to  he  an  Indian  Cambridge,  carrying  forward  liberal  values  in  literature, 
social  life,  education,  and  religion  Its  founder  also  emphasized  its  rule 
of  giving  a  religious  content  to  ethnic  kiyaltv  Aligarh  became  a  Muslim 
college  as  well  as  a  college  for  Muslims.  But  the  role  fur  Muslims  in 
India  appeared  cloudy  as  the  principles  of  representation  and  elective 
government  infiltrated  the  late  Victorian  age  Numerically.  Muslims 
fumed  only  one-fifth  of  the  Indian  population  according  to  the  1881 
census 

Thus  it  was  that  although  Ahmad  Khan  often  voiced  demands  similar 
to  those  made  by  Surendranath  Banrrjea  and  other  founders  of  the 
Indian  National  Congress — for  local  self-government.  Indian  repre¬ 
sentation  on  the  Viceroy's  Council,  equal  duties  and  privileges  for 
Indian  members  of  the  ICS.  Mid  judicial  service— he  remained  con¬ 
spicuously  aloof  when  Congress  was  founded  in  1865.  And  when  an¬ 
other  prominent  Muslim.  Badniddin  Tyahji  of  Bombay,  became  president 
of  the*  third  Indian  National  Congress  meeting  at  Madras  in  1887, 
Ahmad  Khan  spoke  out  in  opposition  from  a  simultaneous  meeting  of 
the  Muhammadan  Educational  Congress  at  Lucknow.  He  was  knighted 
the  following  year.  Sir  Syed  forbade  his  followers  to  join  Congress.  He 
him  fooctuon.  not  povutcv  wn  cm  icy  vo  progrrtt  m  nns 
demonstrated  loyalty  to  the  British  was  essential  for  Muslim  security. 
Graduates  of  Aligarh  sought  their  careen  initially  in  admiaistratioa. 
qiq  iq  ponnef.  py  bqq  MfpPi  hBwmhqb  i&iMirpq  mw  iQfnmiicfpiii 
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irpmrnWivr  institutions  at  the  provincial  Irvrl  in  the  India  Councils 
Act  of  IW 

Ben  sal  «v«s  to  prove  that  agitation  could  he  as  useful  as  politics 
Lord  (  urnm  the  governor  general,  partitioned  Bengal  in  1905  The 
province  was  unwieldy  administratively  ,  and  ('urnm  decided  to  tut 
across  the  linguistic  entity  .According  to  his  new  administrative  divi¬ 
sion.  the  new  province  of  East  Bengal  and  Assam  contained  a  majority 
of  Muslims  A  massive  antipartition  campaign  was  launched  against  the 
British  in  Bengal  using  constitutional  as  well  as  terroristic  methods  and 
spearheaded  by  revolutionaries  as  well  as  by  Congress.  The  partition 
of  Bengal  was  annulled  in  1911,  but  ambitious  Muslims  in  the  province 
remained  disgruntled  and  looked  to  the  All-India  Muslim  League  (Lea¬ 
gue)  for  better  prospects 

In  1906  the  League  was  founded  to  promote  loyalty  to  the  British 
government  and  "to  protect  and  advance  the  political  rights  of  the 
Muslims  of  India  and  respectfully  represent  their  needs  and  aspirations 
to  the  Government."  In  the  same  year  a  deputation  to  the  viceroy  led 
by  the  Agha  Khan — the  leader  of  the  Ismailis — requested  that  in  all 
elections  Muslims  should  be  represented  by  Muslims  atone,  elected 
by  purely  Muslim  electorates,  and  that  their  political  importance  and 
yaiger  contribution  to  British  India  be  recogaiard  by  giving  them 
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incorporated  into  the  India  Councils  Act  of  1909  (known  as  the  Morley- 
Minto  Reforms)  and  remained  part  of  all  subsequent  British  consti¬ 
tutional  experiments  in  India. 

Beglnningi  of  Sett -Government 

The  Morley-Minto  Reforms  gave  Indians  limited  roles  in  the  central 
and  provincial  leftists  turn  Official  government -appointed  majorities 
remained,  and  the  viceroy  was  in  no  way  responsible  to  his  council. 
The  establishment  of  a  parliamentary  system,  however,  was  not  in¬ 
tended  The  granting  of  separate  electorates  and  communal  represen¬ 
tation  was  welcomed  by  the  Muslims  but  resented  by  Congress.  The 
League  was  pleased  by  apparent  evidence  of  British  intentions  to  sup¬ 
port  and  safeguard  Muslim  interests  in  the  subcontinent,  and  separate 
electorates  remained  part  of  the  league  platform  even  after  the  in¬ 
dependence  of  Pakistan.  (Congress  opposition  to  the  principle  was  equally 
understandable.  As  the  numerical  majority.  Hindus  stood  to  lose  from 
weighted  minority  representation.  Congress  as  a  national  secular  party 
in  principle  could  not  compromise  its  claim  to  represent  all  commu¬ 
nities. 

In  retrospect,  the  Morley-Minto  Reforms  were  a  milestone.  Step  by 
step  the  nonofficials  gained  power  in  subsequent  reforms  and  increas¬ 
ingly  became  an  "opposition"  to  the  official  "government  "  Communal 
electorates  were  later  extended  to  other  communities  and  made  a 
political  factor  out  of  the  Indian  habit  of  group  identification  through 
religion.  The  practice  created  certain  vital  questions  for  all  concerned. 
The  intentions  of  the  British  government  became  questionable,  how 
humanitarian  was  their  concern  for  minorities,  how  much  was  expe¬ 
diency.  or  was  "divide  and  rule"  their  sole  intention? 

As  the  vacillations  of  British  policy  on  India  continued  over  the  next 
40  years.  British  good  faith  was  doubted,  and  both  the  txrague  and 
Congress  sensed  betrayal  of  implied  promises.  The  Congress  officially 
opposed  communal  representation,  although  privately  some  members 
conceded  its  utility  For  nationalist  Muslims  the  problem  was  fre¬ 
quently  intense  Did  emphasis  of  their  separate  identity  deny  them  a 
place  in  all-India  affairs?  Did  becoming  part  of  the  mainstream  imply 
a  denial  of  Islam?  Could  they  be  Muslim  nationalists  and  Indian  na¬ 
tionalists  at  rise  same  time,  if  so,  how? 

Individuals  resolved  the  predicament  differently  according  to  cir¬ 
cumstances.  as  the  career  of  Mohammad  Ali  Jinnah  illustrates.  Jinnah 
was  born  in  1875,  studied  law  in  England,  and  on  returning  to  India 
began  his  political  career  as  an  enthusiastic  liberal  in  Congress.  In  1913 
he  joined  the  League,  which  had  been  shocked  by  the  191 1  annulment 
of  Bengal's  partition  into  cooperating  with  Congress  to  make  demands 
on  the  British. 

India's  contribution  to  the  British  Empire's  efforts  in  World  War  I 
further  stimulated  moves  toward  self-government  In  December  1916 
the  League  and  Congress  held  a  joint  session  in  Lucknow,  where 
Hinds- Muslim  unity  was  wenched  mid  a  pconoaal  for  con  it  Motional 
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rr form  was  drafted  for  presentation  to  the  viceroy-.  The  l,ucknow  Pail 
was  a  sincere  compromise.  (Congress  accepted  separate  electorates, 
and  the  League  supported  demands  for  self-government.  It  was  the 
first  Hindu- Muslim  pact  and  was  expected  to  lead  to  permanent  united 
action  against  the  British  Raj. 

In  August  1917  the  British  government  formally  announced  a  policy 
of  "increasing  association  of  Indians  in  every  branch  of  the  adminis¬ 
tration  and  the  gradual  development  of  self-governing  institutions  with 
a  view  to  the  progressive  realization  of  responsible  government  in  India 
as  an  integral  part  of  the  British  Empire."  Constitutional  reforms  in 
1919.  known  as  the  Montague -Chelmsford  Reforms,  represented  the 
maximum  concessions  Britain  was  prepared  to  make  The  franchise 
was  extended,  as  were  direct  elections,  and  some  decentralization  of 
authority  took  place,  the  governor  general  continued  to  be  responsible 
solely  to  London,  however. 

The  1919  reforms  did  not  satisfy  political  demands  in  India.  The 
postwar  economic  recession,  the  troop  demobilization,  and  a  violent 
influenza  epidemic  intensified  discontent  The  British  adopted  a  se¬ 
verely  repressive  posture  against  all  opposition.  This  posture  was  epit¬ 
omized  for  history  in  the  April  1919  massacre  at  jalianwalah  Bagh. 
Amritsar,  which  provided  a  spur  to  both  the  masses  and  political  lead¬ 
ers.  such  as  Gandhi. 

Britain's  postwar  peace  settlement  with  Turkey  provided  an  addi¬ 
tional  and  specific  stimulus  to  grievances  of  the  Muslims.  After  the 
abolition  of  the  Mughal  Empire,  the  Ottoman  caliph  had  become  a 
symbol  of  Islamic  authority ,  the  abolition  of  the  caliphate  by  the  Turks 
was  seen  as  another  blow  to  Muslim  identity.  As  part  of  a  pan- Islamic 
movement,  mats  protests,  known  as  the  khilafat  Movement,  arose  in 
India.  The  Khilafat  Movement  was  also  a  repudiation  of  Muslim  loyalty 
to  British  rule  and  thus  legitimized  Muslim  participation  in  the  Indian 
nationalist  movement,  in  addition,  the  leaders  of  the  Whilafat  Move¬ 
ment.  such  as  the  All  brothers — Muhammad  and  Shaukat — used  Is¬ 
lamic  symbols  to  unite  their  diverse  community  on  an  all-India  basis. 
With  a  unified  and  assertive  Muslim  mass  behind  them,  they  felt 
confident  of  bargaining  both  with  the  Congress  leadership  and  with 
the  British  for  recognition  of  minority  rights  and  the  granting  of  political 
concessions. 

Muslim  leaders  from  Deoband  and  students  from  Aligarh  joined 
Gandhi  in  mobilizing  the  masses  for  the  1920  and  1921  movements  of 
civil  disobedience  and  noncooperation.  Although  a  variety  of  tech¬ 
niques  were  used,  these  methods  predominated  and  were  widely  em¬ 
ployed  in  subsequent  twentieth-century  political  movements.  Between 
1919  Mid  1924  the  Muslim  League  held  joint  sessions  with  the  Indian 
National  Congress,  asserting  India's  right  to  self-government. 

Despite  impressive  achievements,  however,  the  Khihfat  Movement 
foiled.  First.  Turkey,  having  refected  the  cnhph,  became  a  secular, 
modernizing  stale.  Second,  the  rehgfous,  mass-based  aspects  of  the 
Bioveroeut  ibmatod  suck  Western  oriented  mnititittitnul  potodm 
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as  jinnah.  who  resigned  from  Congress  Other  Muslims  were  also 
uncomfortable  with  (Gandhi  s  leadership  Third,  and  most  important, 
the  movement  failed  to  lay  a  lasting  foundation  of  Indian  unity,  on  the 
rontrarv.  it  served  to  aggravate  Hindu- Muslim  differences  among  the 
verv  masses  who  were  being  politicized  The  Moplah  Revolt  of  1921 
was  the  most  bloody  of  a  series  of  communal  riots  that  had  religious 
overtone*  and  economic  undertime*  and  that  prevented  Hindu- Muslim 
units  over  the  nest  two  decades 

Meanwhile.  (Tandhi  contributed  revolutionary  ideas  and  the  tactics 
of  mass  mobilization  and  civil  disobedience  His  success  in  converting 
an  elitist  all-India  movement  into  a  mass-based  national  movement 
had.  inmirallv  enough,  a  deleterious  effect  on  Hindu-Muslim  relation* 
For  example,  the  song  "Bande  Mataram'  was  elevated  to  the  status  of 
a  national  anthem,  hut  the  song  was  an  affront  to  Muslims  because  its 
symbolism  of  a  Mother  (Goddess  was  offensive  and  because  it  was 
derived  from  an  anti -Muslim  tirade  The  Hindus  as  the  overwhelming 
majority  were  often  intolerant  of  minority  sensitivities 

The  political  picture  in  India  was  not  at  all  clear  when  the  decennial 
review  of  the  Montague -Chelmsford  Reforms  became  due  in  1929 
Prospects  of  further  constitutional  reforms  spurred  greater  agitation 
and  almost  a  frenzy  of  demands  from  different  groups  in  India  British 
policy  itself  was  not  consistent,  and  minority  or  coalition  governments 
in  Britain  were  obliged  to  respond  to  different  British  interests  as  well 
as  to  a  variety  of  opinion*  in  India.  Investigatory  commission*  and 
round-table  conferences  in  Izmdon  added  information  to  the  point  of 
confusion,  and  sis  years  elapsed  before  the  (knernmeut  of  India  Act 
of  1935  was  promulgated 

Designed  as  a  compromise  to  all  interested  parties,  the  act  satisfied 
none,  it  was  surrounded  by  explanation*  and  assurances  in  Britain  that 
werr  inevitably  misinterpreted  in  India.  The  act  provided  the  haste 
machinery  for  self-government  by  widening  the  franchise,  allowing 
provincial  autonomy,  and  introducing  dyarchy  at  the  center,  hut  it  did 
not  provide  for  responsible  government  at  the  center  and  did  so  only 
to  a  very  limited  extent  in  the  provinces.  Separate  electorates  and 
special  powers  of  the  governors  were  meant  to  safeguard  the  interests 
uf  minorities,  but  the  partiamentary  principles  of  majority  party  gov¬ 
ernment  were  implicit  in  the  new  constitution  A  federation  of  British 
India  and  princely  India  was  planned  for  hut  never  came  into  existence 
The  J 935 act  provided  the  framework  and  World  War  II  the  background 
for  partition  in  1947 

Hw  Top  Nation  Theory 

The  political-intellectual  ferment  In  India  during  the  late  1920s  and 
1930s  produced  the  first  articulations  of  a  separate  state  as  an  expression 
of  Mushm  nationhood  The  leading  modem  Muslim  philosopher  in 
South  Asia,  Sir  Muhammad  Iqbal,  discussed  contemporary  problems 
fa  bis  presidential  address  to  the  League  conference  at  Allahabad  in 
1990.  He  saw  India  as  Asia  in  miniature,  in  which  a  unitary  form  of 
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government  was  inconceivable  and  community  rather  than  territory 
was  the  basis  (or  identification.  To  him.  communalism  in  its  highest 
sense  was  the  kev  to  the  formation  of  a  harmonious  whole  in  India. 
Therefore,  he  demanded  the  creation  of  a  confederated  India  that 
would  include  a  Muslim  state  consisting  of  the  Punjab,  the  North-West 
Frontier  Province  (N  WFP).  Sind,  and  Baluchistan  In  subsequent 
speeches  and  writings  Sir  Muhammad  reiterated  the  claims  of  Muslims 
to  be  considered  a  nation  "based  on  unity  of  language,  race,  history, 
religion,  and  identity  of  economic  interests.  " 

Sir  Muhammad  gave  no  name  to  his  pnijected  state,  that  was  dime 
by  Rahmat  All  and  a  group  of  students  at  Cambridge  in  England  who 
issued  a  pamphlet  in  1933  entitled  \ou  or  Sever  They  opposed  the 
idea  of  federation,  denied  that  India  was  a  single  country,  and  de¬ 
manded  partition  into  regions,  the  northwest  receiving  national  status 
as  a  Pakistan  They  explained  the  term  as  follows  "Pakistan  is 
composed  of  letters  taken  from  the  names  of  our  homelands  that 
is  Punjab.  Afghana  (NWFP).  Kashmir.  Iran.  Sindh.  Tukharistan.  Af¬ 
ghanistan.  and  Baluchistan  It  means  the  land  of  the  Paks.  the  spirit¬ 
ually  purr  and  dean  There  was  a  proliferation  of  articles  on  the  theme 
of  Pakistan  expressing  the  subjective  conviction  of  nationhood  but  no 
coordination  of  political  effort  to  achieve  it 

In  1934  Jinnah  took  over  leadership  of  the  la-ague,  which  at  that 
time  was  without  a  sense  of  mission — very  diflerent  from  the  khikiat 
Movement,  which  had  combined  religion,  nationalism,  and  political 
adventure  jinnah  set  alaiut  restoring  a  sense  of  purpose  to  Muslims 
Me  emphasized  the  two-nation  theory  Itasrd  on  conflicting  ideas  and 
conceptions 

The  1937—40  period  was  critical  in  the  growth  of  the  theory  L’nder 
the  1931  act.  elections  to  provincial  assemble  i  writ-  held  in  1937. 
giving  Congress  majorities  in  eight  of  the  1 1  provinces  But  Congress 
refused  to  form  ministries  unless  the  governors  promised  not  to  use 
their  special  reserve  powers  to  interfere  in  administration.  The  viceroy. 
Lord  Linlithgow,  satisfied  Congress  on  that  count,  but  the  Muslims 
and  other  special  interest  groups  were  fearful  of  the  consequences. 
Qmgress  also  took  a  strictly  legalistic  stand  on  the  formation  of  min¬ 
istries  and  refused  to  form  coalition  governments  with  the  la-ague  even 
in  the  United  Provinces  (Uttar  Pradesh  in  India),  which  had  a  sub¬ 
stantial  Muslim  minority,  and  vigorously  denied  the  League's  claim  to 
be  the  only  true  representative  of  Indian  Muslims.  In  the  Punjab  and 
Bengal,  coalition  ministries  were  formed  under  the  Muslim  leadership 
of  Sikander  Hiyat  Khan  and  Fazlul  Huq.  respectively,  these  worked 
well,  since  neither  Congress  nor  the  League  was  strong.  Nevertheless, 
the  conduct  of  Congress  governments  permanently  alienated  the  Lea¬ 
gue 

By  the  late  1930s  Jinnah  was  convinced  of  the  need  for  a  unifying 
issue  among  Muslims,  and  Pakistan  was  the  obvious  answer.  At  its 
annual  session  in  Lahore  on  March  23.  1940.  the  League  resolved  that 
the  areas  of  Muslim  majority  in  the  northwest  and  in  the  northeast  at 
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India  should  hr  grouped  to  constitute  independent  states,  autonomous 
and  sovereign.  and  that  no  independence  plan  without  this  pmvision 
would  be  acceptable  to  the  Muslims  Federation  was  rejected  and. 
though  confederation  on  common  interests  with  the  rest  of  India  seas 
envisaged,  partition  was  predicted  as  the  final  goal 

The  Pakistan  issue  brought  a  positive  goal  to  the  Muslims  and  sim¬ 
plified  the  task  of  political  agitation  It  was  no  longer  necessary  to 
remain  "yoked"  to  Hindus  For  the  nest  few  years  the  I eagur  did 
little  to  refine  its  demand  The  main  opposition  to  the  proposal  came 
from  orthodox  Muslims,  who  rejected  the  idea  because  they  viewed 
Islam  as  a  global  religion  that  would  be  hampered  bv  having  a  separate 
state,  because  thev  doubted  the  ability  of  the  league  s  secular  leaders 
to  build  an  Islamic  state,  and  because  thev  believed  that  partition  would 
not  solve  the  minority  problem  on  the  subcontinent 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  Pakistan  movement  is  that  it  received 
its  greatest  support  from  areas  where  the  Muslims  wen-  in  a  minonty. 
not  a  majority  In  those  areas  the  main  issue*  was  finding  an  alternative 
to  replacing  British  mle  with  (Umgress  that  is.  Hindu)  mle  When 
the  Congress  ministries  resigned  on  December  10.  1939.  the  Muslims 
celebrated  ”  Deliverance  Das  "  The  Punjab  and  Sind  did  not  respond 
to  the  league  until  1946.  and  the  N WFP  remained  loyal  to  Khan 
Abdul  Chaffar  Khan,  known  as  the  Frontier  Candhi.  until  independ¬ 
ence  The  league's  power  in  Bengal  was  less  resolute*  than  in  the 
Tntted  Provinces 

Toward  Partition 

Congress  predictably  opposed  all  proposals  of  partition  It  stood  for 
a  united  India  having  a  strong  ernter  and  fullv  responsible  government 
To  many,  as  to  jawaharlai  Nehru,  the  idea  of  a  sovereign  state  based 
on  a  common  religion  seemed  a  historical  anachronism  and  a  denial  of 
democracy  From  1940  reconciliation  between  (cmxms  and  the  lea¬ 
gue  became  increasingly  difficult,  if  not  impossible  Muslim  enthusiasm 
for  Pakistan  grew  in  direct  proportion  to  Hindu  condemnation  of  it. 
the  concept  took  on  a  life  of  its  own  and  became  an  objective  fact  in 
194? 

During  World  War  II  the  league  and  Congress  adopted  different 
attitudes  toward  the  British  government  British  tactics  toward  them 
were  dictated  by  the  expediencies  of  defense  Congress  ministers  re¬ 
signed  when  war  was  dedarrd  for  India  without  consulting  Indians 
and.  as  a  result  of  the  art.  lost  political  leverage  with  the  British.  The 
league  followed  a  course  of  cooperation,  gaining  time  and  favor  to 
consolidate  Its  success  can  be  gauged  from  its  sweep  of  90  percent  of 
all  Muslim  seats  in  British  India  during  the  1946  elections  as  compated 
with  a  mere  4  5  percent  in  the  1937  elections  In  London  it  was  clear 
that  there  were  now  three  parties  to  any  discussions  on  the  future  of 
India:  the  British.  Congress,  and  the  League 

Spurred  by  the  Japanese  advance  in  Asia  and  friendly  advice  from 
Washington.  British  prime  minister  Winston  Churchill's  war  govern- 
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moot  in  1442  wnl  a  million  hradrd  bv  Sir  fluffiird  Cnpps  to  India 
with  a  tentative  plan  of  settlement  Briefly,  the  plan  provided  for 
dominion  status  after  the  war  for  an  Indian  union  composed  of  those 
British  Indian  province*  and  princely  states  wishing  to  accede  to  it.  a 
separate  dominion  of  those  that  did  not.  and  firm  defense  links  between 
Britain  ami  the  Indian  union  Although  (.'npps  was  sympathetic  to 
Indian  nationalism,  his  mission  failed 

In  August  1442  Candhi  launched  a  revolutionan  "Quit  India  move¬ 
ment  against  the  Bntish  Raj  Jinnah  condemned  the  movement  The 
go* eminent  retaliated  h>  arresting  about  60.000  individuals  and  out¬ 
lawing  Congress  The  l a* ague,  the  Hindu  Mahasahha.  and  the  Indian 
(aimmunist  Parts  stepped  up  their  political  activity  Communal  pas¬ 
sions  row  as  did  the  incidence  of  communal  violence  Talks  between 
Jinnah  and  Candhi  in  1444  prosed  as  futile  as  negotiations  between 
C  and  hi  ami  the  viceroy 

In  Juls  1445  the  l^liour  Parts  came  to  power  in  Britain  with  a  vast 
majority  Its  choice*  in  India  were  limited  Its  the  decline  of  British 
power  ami  the  necessity  of  retaining  I  mi  tan  links  in  imperial  defense, 
even  though  the  spread  of  Indian  unrrst  had  affected  the  armed  ser¬ 
vices  Some  form  of  indc|M*m)encc  was  the  only  alternative  to  forceful 
retention  of  control  over  an  unwilling  dependency  The  viceroy  ,  laird 
Waved,  held  discussions  with  Indian  leaders  in  Simla  in  1445  in  an 
attempt  to  decide  what  form  an  interim  government  might  takr.  licit 
no  agreement  was  reached 

New  elections  to  the  provincial  and  central  legislations  were  ordered, 
and  a  three-man  cabinet  mission  arrived  from  Britain  to  discuss  plans 
lor  self-government  Although  the  mission  did  not  directly  accept  the 
demand  for  Pakistan,  concession*  were  made  by  severely  limiting  the 
power  of  the  central  government,  by  creating  a  three-tier  federation 
in  which  the  1 1  provinces  were  categorized  into  three  sections,  each 
of  which  could  immediately  form  a  group  with  one  executive  and  one 
legislature,  and  by  giving  veto  power  to  each  community  over  legis¬ 
lation  concerning  itself  An  interim  government  composed  of  the  par¬ 
ties  that  woo  the  election  was  to  start  functioning  immediately-  •»  was 
the  newly  elected  Constituent  Assembly 

Congress  and  the  league  had  emerged  from  the  elections  as  the 
two  dominant  parties.  At  first  both  parties  seemed  to  accept  the  cabinet 
mission  plan,  despite  grave  reservations,  but  subsequent  behavior  of 
their  leaders  soon  led  to  mistrust  and  bitterness  jinnah  demanded 
parity  for  the  League  in  the  interim  government  and  temporarily  boy¬ 
cotted  it  when  the  demand  was  not  met  Nehru  indiscreetly  made 
statements  that  cast  doubts  an  Congress'  sincerity  in  accepting  the 
cabinet  mission  plan.  Each  party  disputed  the  right  of  the  other  to 
appoint  Muslim  ministers. 

When  the  viceroy  proceeded  to  form  an  interim  government  without 
the  League,  Jinnah  called  for  demonstrations,  or  "Direct  Action,"  on 
August  16.  1646.  Communal  rioting  broke  out  on  an  unprecedented 
scale,  especially  in  Bengal  and  Bihar,  the  massacre  of  Muslims  in 
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Calcutta  brought  (iandhi  to  the  scene  lit*  effort*  calmed  fean  in 
Bengal,  but  tbe  rioting  spread  to  other  province*  and  continued  into 
the  following  year  Jinnah  took  the  League  into  the  government  in  an 
attempt  to  prevent  additional  communal  violence,  but  disagreements 
among  the  ministers  rendered  the  interim  government  ineffective 
Over  alt  loomed  the  shadow  of  civil  war 

In  February  1947  l»rd  Louis  Mmmthatten  was  appointed  viceroy 
with  instructions  to  arrange  for  the  transfer  of  power  by  June  194M 
Mounthatten  made  a  quick  assessment  of  the  Indian  scene,  which 
persuaded  him  that  Congress  was  willing  to  accept  partition  as  the 
price  for  a  transfer  of  power,  that  Jinnah  was  aware  that  a  smaller 
Pakistan  than  the  one  demanded  was  better  than  none  in  his  lifetime, 
and  that  the  Sikhs  would  learn  to  accept  a  division  of  the  Punjab 
Mounthatten  obtained  sanction  from  tjondon  for  the  drastic  action  he 
proposed  and  then  persuaded  most  of  the  Indian  leaders  to  acquiesce 
in  a  general  way  to  his  plan 

<)n  June  3  British  prime  minister  C element  Attlee  introduced  a  bill 
in  the  House  of  C fommons  calling  for  independence  and  partition  of 
India,  and  on  July  14  the  House  of  Commons  passed  the  India  Inde¬ 
pendence  Act.  by  which  two  independent  dominions  were  created  on 
the  subcontinent  and  the  princely  states  were  left  to  accede  to  either. 
Throughout  the  summer  of  1947.  as  communal  violence  mounted  and 
first  drought  and  then  floods  wracked  the  land,  preparations  for  par¬ 
tition  proceeded  in  Delhi  Not  surprisingly,  these  preparations  were 
inadequate  Assets  had  to  be  divided  and  boundary  commissions  set 
up  to  demarcate  frontiers.  British  troops  were  evacuated.  The  military 
was  restructured  into  two  forces  while  law  and  order  broke  doom  in 
different  parts  of  the  country'.  Civil  servants  were  given  the  choice  of 
joining  either  country.  British  officers  could  retire  with  compensation 
if  not  invited  to  stay  on  Jinnah  and  Nehru  tried  unsuccessfully  to  quell 
the  passions  that  neither  folly  understood  On  August  7  Jinnah  flew 
from  Delhi  to  Karachi  to  take  office  seven  days  later  as  the  first  governor 
general  of  the  new  Dominion  of  Pakistan 

legacy  of  tile  BrMah  Raj 

Evaluations  of  the  British  Rgj  tend  to  vary  with  the  outlook  and 
nationality  of  the  evaluator  and  the  criteria  used  for  assessment.  More¬ 
over,  British  dominance  in  India  was  first  attended  by  the  merchant 
adventurers  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  then  by  the  overt  imperi¬ 
alists  of  the  nineteenth  century  Ideas  of  permanent  trusteeship  were 
evolved  to  justify  continued  British  rule  by  those  convinced  of  its 
benefits,  but  these  ideas  came  into  conflict  with  demands  for  self- 
government  as  the  logical  culmination  of  the  R^.  The  Indian  subcon¬ 
tinent  itself  was  not  homogeneous,  and  its  inhabitants’  responses  to 
the  British  impact  varied  with  time,  place,  and  socioeconomic  position. 
Keeping  these  qualifications  to  toad,  a  broad  balance  sheet be 
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The  British  Rsj  secured  the  subcontinent  from  external  attack  and 
provided  a  relatively  high  standard  of  internal  security  for  about  ISO 
years.  The  main  instruments  for  security  were  the  army  and  the  polite, 
both  of  which  were  developed  into  fine  professional  machines.  Fi¬ 
nanced  by  India  and  manned  largely  by  Indians,  the  army  was  orga¬ 
nized  under  British  officers  (almost  exclusively  until  the  1020s)  and 
kept  under  British  control  to  serve  imperial  interests.  Indian  troops 
recruited  from  so-called  martial  races  were  balanced  by  community 
and  segregated  from  the  rest  of  the  population,  as  were  the  police. 
Nevertheless,  the  services  proved  invaluable  legacies  to  the  succeeding 
states. 

Extending  over  55  percent  of  the  subcontinent  and  encompassing 
75  percent  of  the  population,  the  British  Raj  provided  a  political  unity 
seldom  enjoyed  in  South  Asian  history.  This  unity  was  reinforced  by¬ 
law  and  government  as  much  as  by  modern  means  of  communication. 
The  Indian  national  movement  was  a  product  of  British  imperialism, 
and  the  claim  has  often  been  made  that  India  as  a  unified  political 
entity  was  a  British  achievement.  Partition  of  the  subcontinent  into 
two  hostile  states  shattered  that  claim. 

A  more  significant  contribution  was  made  in  the  legal  sphere.  English 
law  was  the  basis  of  the  civil  and  criminal  codes  drawn  up  in  the  1860s, 
many  of  which  remained  in  force  more  than  a  century  later  (see  Crime 
and  Punishment,  ch  5)  Respect  for  the  integrity  and  independence 
of  judges,  concern  for  "due  process"  in  relations  between  government 
and  citizen.  and  the  principle  of  equality  of  persons  before  the  law 
were  evolved  in  Britain,  but  the  people  of  the  subcontinent  became 
enthusiastic  converts  to  the  "rule  of  law."  criticizing  such  aberrations 
as  special  procedures  for  Europeans,  repressive  security  measures, 
martial  law.  and  special  religious  and  military  courts.  Civil  liberty  was 
enjoyed  in  British  India,  especially  after  freedom  of  the  press  was 
granted  in  the  late  nineteenth  century,  provided  that  emergency  laws 
against  political  dissidents  were  not  in  effect. 

Despite  the  introduction  of  representative  institutions  in  the  twen¬ 
tieth  century,  the  British  Raj  was  a  highly  centralized  bureaucracy.  Its 
highest  cadre  was  the  ICS,  a  small  elite  corps  that  until  shortly  before 
independence  had  lew  Indian  members.  The  ICS  staffed  the  expanding 
functions  of  government  and  generally  maintained  high  standards  of 
ability  and  probity  Its  members  enjoyed  paternal  power  in  the  coun¬ 
tryside  and  were  called  ma-bmttp  (mother-father)  by  the  people  whose 
welfare  they  held  in  trust.  Praiseworthy  as  it  was,  this  "steel  frame” 
of  the  Rgj  produced  some  adverse  effects  Traditional  forms  of  local 
self-government  atrophied  and  were  replaced  by  excessive  dependence 
on  government.  Aspects  of  the  racial  exclusiveness  of  the  ICS  and  its 
assumption  of  innate  superiority  were  retained  by  Pakistan's  elite  civil 
service  and  remained  evident  in  1983. 

S  pOUOCW  KK)WvVcft  xRPPQff  COO®  ■CWwIWlBOrBOOO* 

It  gave  the  subcontinent  an  introduction  to  the  principles  and  proce- 
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liberal  political  ideas  and  Institutions  that  could  not  be  matched  in  the 
indigenous  traditions. 

Perhaps  the  most  controversial  aspect  of  the  British  Raj  was  eco 
nomic.  Despite  nineteenth-century  efforts  to  rectify  earlier  errors  in 
land  revenue  policy  and  to  encourage  agricultural  production  through 
vast  irrigation  works,  agriculture  stagnated  after  the  1890s  Famine 
codes  that  were  issued  to  assist  farmers  only  testified  to  their  increasing 
impoverishment.  An  infrastructure  of  industry  was  laid  and  industrial¬ 
ization  begun,  but  the  process  was  inhibited  rather  than  encouraged 
by  the  government.  Electric  power,  defense  industries,  and  technical 
education  were  neglected.  Mo  central  bank  or  fiscal  autonomy  existed 
until  the  1920s.  At  the  time  of  independence.  Pakistan  and  India  still 
had  economies  with  pre-twentieth-century  frameworks 

A  dose  relationship  between  South  Asia  and  the  modern  West  was 
created  through  the  mediation  of  Britain  Both  gained  from  this  and 
might  have  gained  further  if  the  relationship  had  not  been  tainted  by 
racism.  Its  benefits  are  more  evident  in  the  postindependence  era. 
Perhaps  unconsciously  Britain  acted,  as  Marx  called  it.  as  "an  engine 
of  progress  ' 

Independent  Pakistan 

rrowwro  m  vno^itmicvicv 

Pakistan  came  into  existence  on  August  14.  1947.  burdened  with 
numerous  problems  Its  territory  was  in  two  widely  separated  parts. 
It  larked  the  machinery,  personnel,  equipment,  and  habitude  of  central 
government  Its  economy  scarcely  seemed  viable  after  severing  ties 
with  India.  Above  all.  there  was  the  immeasurable  problem  of  refugees 
flowing  in  both  directions,  fearful  of  life,  honor,  and  property.  Nobody 
was  prepared  for  the  violence  of  communal  rioting  or  for  the  mass 
movements  of  population  that  followed  the  British  announcement  on 
June  3.  1947.  of  intention  to  partition.  The  actual  boundaries  were 
only  made  known  on  August  17  after  two  border  commissions  chaired 
by  Sir  Cyril  RadcMfe  had  labored  through  the  summer  with  maps  of 
Bengal  and  the  Punjab  to  divide  them  with  new  borders.  Conservative 
estimates  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  dead  and  12  to  14  million  rendered 
homeless  provide  only  a  hint  of  the  human  tragedies  experienced  in 
both  countries. 

West  Pakistan  lost  its  Hindus  and  Sikhs.  The  Punjab  was  the  worst 
affected  because  the  Hindus  and  Sikhs  had  managed  the  commercial 
bfeofthe  province,  la  their  place  came  an  approximately  equal  number 
of  mimbui  CBBPrpfic  provinces  n  ijkm,  npfewy  vmn  ror  i/mri 
Provinces.  Most  settled  in  the  Punjab  or  in  the  capital  city  of  Karachi. 
Oae  econoartat  estimates  that  in  1961  about  46  percent  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  of  Pakistan  i  major  cities  were  immigrants  (known  as  nuhnijrt). 
They  ware  potential  sources  of  disorder  not  only  becauae  the  poor 
aamag  thorn  created  problems  of  welfare  hid  also  because  the  prom- 
ineat  antoag  them  umre  mfaly  sr^u  people  ooasiag  faoaa  cities  ia 
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India  that  had  had  more  modem  institution*  than  those  in  Pakistan 
The  aspirations  for  Pakistan  and  thr  goal*  for  the  new  state  these  urban 
refugees  had  helped  tn  create  were  not  always  the  same  as  those  of 
the  traditional  rural  people  already  inhabiting  it.  whose  support  for 
the  idea  of  Pakistan  had  been  but  lately  given  According  to  one  Pak¬ 
istani  scholar,  the  country  w*»  bom  polarized.  Conflict  between  these 
two  groups  was  and  remains  an  important  determinant  of  the  course 
of  Pakistan  s  political  and  economic  development  (see  The  Nationalities 
and  Civil- Military  Administration,  ch.  4). 

Cast  Pakistan,  or  Cast  Bengal,  did  not  initially  face  a  comparable 
problem.  But  its  administrative  resources  were  poor  and  heavily  de¬ 
pendent  on  the  Hindus,  economically,  it  was  a  producer  of  raw  ma¬ 
terials  that  traditionally  had  been  processed  in  West  Bengal,  now  part 
of  India.  An  exodus  of  Hindus  took  place  in  1060  and  1061.  Their  place 
seas  taken  mostly  by  Bihari  or  Paapbi  refugees  who  found  H  difficult. 
if  not  impossible,  to  merge  and  identify  with  the  Bengali  Muslim 
population 

The  land  and  people  west  of  the  Indus  River  had  always  posed 
problems  for  atbnlaMr  Jtora  such  as  the  British  For  Pakistan  the  pvob- 
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lemi  were  compounded  by  the  bet  that  the  most  popular  gran-roots 
political  organization  in  the  NWFP  was  Congress.  It  was  led  by  Khan 
Abdul  Chaffin  Khan  and  his  Khuda-i-Khitmagar  (Servants  of  God. 
usually  referred  to  as  the  Bed  Shirts).  Mr  asked  his  followers  not  to 
participate  in  a  referendum  held  on  lulv  6.  1947,  which  was  declared 
in  favor  of  Pakistan  An  additional  pro.  lorn  for  Pakistan  was  to  establish 
the  legitimacy  of  its  authority  against  possible  challenge  from  Afghan¬ 
istan.  Irredentist  claims  from  Kabul  were  based  on  the  ethnic  unity  of 
the  tribes  straddling  the  border,  the  emotional  appeal  of  "Pakhtunis- 
tan."  homeland  of  the  Pakhtuns.  was  undeniable.  However.  Pakistan 
upheld  the  treaties  British  India  had  concluded  with  Afghanistan  and 
refused  to  discuss  the  validity  of  the  Durand  Line  as  the  international 
border.  It  preferred  to  deal  with  the  Pakhtunistan  issue  internally. 
Nevertheless,  relations  with  Afghanistan  were  recurrently  hostile,  re¬ 
sulting  in  the  rupture  of  diplomatic  and  commercial  relations.  The 
Influx  of  refugees  from  Afghanistan  after  the  December  1979  Soviet 
invasion  has  clearly  added  immense  new  problems  for  Pakistan. 

The  India  Independence  Act  left  the  princes  theoretically  free  to 
accede  to  either  dominion  In  practice,  their  choices  were  limited  by 
location  and  the  wishes  of  the  population.  The  frontier  princely  states 
of  Dir.  Chitral.  Swat.  Amb.  and  fltitiza  in  the  north  and  northwest 
acceded  to  the  contiguous  dominion  uf  Pakistan,  while  retaining  sub¬ 
stantial  autonomy  in  internal  administration  and  customary  law  The 
khan  of  Kalat  in  Baluchistan  declared  independence  cm  August  15. 
1947.  but  offered  to  negotiate  a  special  relationship  with  Pakistan. 
Other  Baluch  sardarx  (tribal  chiefs)  also  expressed  their  preference  for 
separate  identity  Pakistan  tank  military-  action  against  them  and  brought 
about  accession  in  1948 

Bohawalpur  State  in  former  ftyputana,  with  its  Muslim  population 
uf  15  million,  acceded  to  Pakistan  Other  princes  on  the  Rajputana 
border  may  have  been  tempted  to  do  so  in  order  to  retain  more  au¬ 
tonomy  hut  were  preempted  by  skillful  Indian  diplomacy  and  popular 
demonstrations.  The  nawab  uf  Junagadh.  a  Kathiawar  state  composed 
of  many  scattered  enclaves,  did  accede  to  Pakistan  on  August  18.  1947, 
but  his  actions  were  negated  by  an  Indian  police  action  and  subsequent 
referendum. 

The  nizam  uf  Hyderabad  in  the  Deccan  attempted  to  resist  internal 
and  external  pressures  to  join  India,  he  probably  wished  to  regain 
independence  However,  he  and  his  government  were  unpopular  and 
ineffective  A  breakdown  of  law  and  order  as  wed  as  armed  clashes 
between  extremist  groups  of  Muslims  and  Hindus  provided  the  oc¬ 
casion  for  an  Indian  military  action  in  September  1948. 

The  maharaja  of  Kashmir  was  similarly  reluctant  to  make  a  decision 
on  accession  to  either  dominion  and  was  also  unpopular.  Armed  in¬ 
cursions  into  the  state  by  tribesmen  from  Pakistan's  NWFP  forced  him 
to  seek  military  asrirtancr  from  India.  He  signed  accession  papers  to 
October  1947  and  allowed  Indian  troops  to  recover  much  of  the  state. 
The  government  <3sf  Pakistan,  however,  rshsoed  to  recojgtiae  the  acces- 
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tkm.  denounced  it  as  a  fraud,  and  conducted  an  active  military  and 
diplomatic  campaign  to  undo  its  results.  Indeed,  much  of  Pakistan's 
foreign  policy  revolved  around  Kashmir  and  was  played  out  in  the 
I'm  ted  Nations  (UN).  Pakistan's  position  was  simple,  consistent,  and 
appealing,  it  rested  on  the  theory  of  two  nations  on  the  subcontinent 
according  to  which  Kashmir,  with  its  majority  Muslim  population,  was 
a  logical  summation  of  Muslim  nationalism.  Kashmir  had  consistently 
figured  in  the  preindependence  notions  of  Pakistan,  whereas  Bengal 
was  rarely  mentioned  A  cease-fire  arranged  by  the  UN  in  January 
1949  formalized  a  military  status  quo.  leaving  about  30  percent  of  the 
princely  state  of  Jammu  and  Kashmir  under  Pakistan's  control.  Sub¬ 
sequent  engagements,  as  well  as  agreements  between  Pakistan  and 
India,  did  not  substantially  alter  the  cease-fire  line  or  the  ideological 
stalemate. 

The  new  state  of  Pakistan  had  little  economic  viability,  facts  of  eco¬ 
nomic  complementarity  had  been  ignored  in  partition  West  Pakistan 
produced  more  wheat  than  it  consumed  and  formerly  had  provided 
for  deficit  arras  in  India  Cotton  grown  in  West  Pakistan  had  been 
milled  in  factories  in  and  around  Calcutta.  Coal,  sugar,  and  other  basic 
necessities  had  come  from  West  Bengal  in  India.  Of  the  four  major 
pons  in  undivided  India,  only  Karachi  was  allocated  to  Pakistan.  The 
two  wings  of  Pakistan  had  practically  no  economic  exchanges  before 
partition  and  were  separated  by  1.600  kilometers  of  Indian  territory. 

The  two  new  dominions  had  decided  to  allow  free  movement  of 
goods,  persons,  and  capital  for  one  yew,  but  this  agreement  broke 
down  In  November  1947  Pakistan  levied  expun  duties  on  jute  and 
cotton,  and  India  retaliated  with  export  duties  of  its  own.  The  heaviest 
burden  fell  on  East  Bengal  jute.  The  trade  war  reached  a  crisis  in 
September  1949  when  Britain  devalued  the  pound  sterling  to  which 
the  rupee  of  both  India  and  Pakistan  was  pegged.  India  followed  suit, 
but  Pakistan  did  not.  India  severed  trade  relations.  The  outbreak  of 
the  Korean  War  in  June  I960  and  the  subsequent  price  increases  for 
jute,  cotton,  and  wool  saved  the  economy  of  Pakistan.  New  trading 
relationships  were  formed,  and  the  construction  of  jute  and  cotton 
mills  inside  Pakistan  was  quickly  undertaken  Although  India  and  Pak¬ 
istan  reopened  trade  in  1951 ,  both  the  volume  and  the  value  of  trade 
steadily  declined  Smuggling  across  the  borders  posed  problems  for 
both  countries,  but  for  25  years  the  two  countries  ignored  bilateral 
trade  in  the  new  patterns  of  international  trade  they  built. 

The  assets  of  British  India  were  divided  on  the  ratio  of  17  to  India 
and  five  to  Pakistan  by  decision  of  the  Viceroy  's  Council  fa  June  1947. 
Division  was  difficult  to  implement,  however,  and  Pakistan  complained 
of  nondeliveries.  A  financial  agreement  was  reached  fa  December  1948, 
but  the  actual  settlement  of  financial  and  other  disputes  connected 
with  the  division  of  assets  continued  through  thousands  of  transactions 
until  I960. 

Division  of  the  all- India  services  of  the  ICS  and  the  Indian  Police 
Service  proved  dtfficuk  as  well.  Among  a  total  of  1.157  dicers  only 
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101  wrrr  Muslim  Among  ihcw.  Oft  opted  for  Pakistan.  they  wen* 
joined  by  one  Christian.  1 1  Muslim  army  officers  transferring  to  civilian 
service,  and  50  Britons,  totaling  157  But  only  20  had  more  than  15 
years  of  service,  and  more  than  one-half  had  fewer  than  10  years  of 
service  These  men  formed  the  core  of  the  Civil  Service  of  Pakistan 
(CSP).  which  became  one  of  the  most  elite  and  privileged  bureaucracies 
in  the  world  They  built  around  themselves  the  administrative,  judicial, 
and  diplomatic  services  Their  contribution  in  tiding  Pakistan  over  the 
first  yean  of  independence  was  unquestionably  high,  their  esprit  de 
corps  strong  Bureaucratic  services  were  virtually'  indispensable  to  every 
government  of  the  1950s  and  1960s  Their  ideas  on  government  and 
economics  were  decisive  in  the  Ayub  Khan  era.  (Conflicts  between 
some  senior  civil  servants  and  Bhutto  in  the  1970s.  however,  resulted 
in  reorganization  and  reorientation  of  the  bureaucracy  The  decline  in 
both  morale  and  standards  was  noticeable  (tee  The  Bureaucracv.  ch 
4) 


r omlBmlowal  Beginnings 

At  independence.  Jinnah  was  the  supreme  authority  An  active  pol¬ 
itician  almost  all  his  adult  lifo.  he  was  more  than  a  party  leader  in  the 
Western  sense  He  had  won  independence  for  Pakistan  within  seven 
years  and  was  hailed  by  his  followers  as  Quaid-i-Azam  (Great  Leader) 
and  other  phrases  appropriate  to  a  Mughal  emperor.  Too  much  a 
constitutional  lawyer  to  wish  royal  honors.  Jinnah  nevertheless  could 
nut  conceive  of  himself  as  a  prime  minister  advising  a  governor  general 
who  represented  the  British  crown,  the  role  Nehru  sought  and  secured 
in  India  lie  chose  to  unite  in  himself  the  ceremonial  functions  of  head 
of  state  with  the  effective  power  of  chief  executive  as  well  as  party 
boas  The  office  of  governor  general  was  adapted  to  give  Jinnah  wide 
powers  of  special  responsibility  and  discretion. 

Jinnah  often  presided  over  meetings  of  the  cabinet.  He  looked  for 
lieutenants  rather  than  colleagues  in  the  Muslim  League.  He  was  legal 
advisor  as  well  as  president  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  He  appointed 
strong  men  as  governors  of  the  provinces  and  instructed  them  to  report 
to  him  in  writing  every  fortnight  Hr  was  comfortable  with  a  govern¬ 
mental  machinery  of  preindependence  days,  a  viceregal  system.  His 
main  concerns  were  maintaining  law  and  order  and  rooting  out  bribery 
and  corruption.  In  addition,  he  brought  an  urban  bias  toward  com¬ 
merce  and  industry  that  was  supported  by  refugee  groups.  His  In¬ 
dustrial  Policy  Statement  of  1948  encouraged  entrepreneurs  among 
them  to  bring  industry  quickly  to  predominantly  agricultural  Pakistan. 
Although  Jinnah  had  led  the  movement  for  Pakistan  as  a  separate 
Muslim  nation,  he  was  appalled  by  the  communal  riots  and  urged 
equal  rights  for  all  citizens  irrespective  of  religion.  But  too  many  con¬ 
torts  of  interest  and  ideology  existed  within  the  society  to  permit  the 
creation  of  a  secular  modem  polity.  Jinnah  died  in  September  1948- 
a  scant  13  mouths  after  independence  leaving  it  to  his  successors  to 
tackle  the  problems  of  Pakistan's  identity  as  best  they  could. 
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Jinnah *  acknow (edged  lieutenant.  Liaquat  All  Khan,  assumed  lead¬ 
ership.  hut  only  as  prime  minister.  khwaja  Nazimuddin  of  East  Pak¬ 
istan  was  appointed  governor  grneral.  and  Choudhury  Khaliquzzaman 
became  president  of  th<*  Muslim  la-ague  laaquat  had  tong  political 
experience  as  a  lawyer  in  British  India  and  tried  to  mold  the  future 
constitution  along  lines  consistent  with  a  parliamentary  democracy  He 
failed  largely  because  the  two  main  political  instruments  in  Pakistan, 
the  Muslim  la-ague  and  the  (Constituent  Assembly  ,  were  not  equipped 
to  resolve  in  a  parliamentary  fashion  the  problems  and  conflicts  of 
interest  they  encountered  His  term  of  office  was  abruptly  terminated 
bv  assassination  in  October  1951 

The  Muslim  league  had  been  too  preoccupied  with  its  struggle  for 
Pakistan  to  formulate  post  independence  social  and  economic  programs. 
Its  leadership  was  composed  mostly  of  urban  professionals  whose  po¬ 
litical  base  in  the  aieas  that  became  Pakistan  was  weak.  Instead,  the 
authority  and  power  of  landed  families  was  strong,  especially  in  West 
Pakistan  (Government  and  party  had  to  come  to  terms  with  them. 
Landlords  with  ascriptive  privileges  were  ink  comfortable  with  pro¬ 
cedures  of  decisionmaking  through  debate,  discussion,  and  majority 
vote  Their  entry  into  politics  in  the*  early  1950s  put  a  stamp  on  the 
Muslim  la-ague  as  a  party  with  a  weak  organizational  structure  at  the 
gnus  roots,  powerful  factional  leaders,  and  decisions  made  at  the  top. 
Moreover,  leaders  showed  more  concern  for  office  and  the  fruits  of 
power  than  for  the  evolution  of  ideology  or  implementation  of  mass 
programs.  The  Muslim  la-ague  lost  heavily  ui  West  Pakistan  during 
the  provincial  elections  of  1954  and  was  completely  defeated  in  East 
Pakistan  Other  political  parties  were  l*om  during  this  period,  though 
thrir  importance  showed  itself  much  later.  The  National  Awami  Party 
iNAP)  had  separate  branches  in  the  eastern  and  western  wings  of  the 
country  and  identified  itself  with  sentiments  of  provincial  autonomy. 
Islamic  parties  catered  to  other,  non  secular  aspirations. 

The  League  was  obligated  to  take  responsibility  for  all  deterioration 
since  independence  and  to  answer  for  the  high  hopes  that  had  been 
raised  and  left  unfulfilled.  A  rising  level  of  opposition  and  frustration 
in  Pakistan  can  he  judged  to  some  extent  by  the  government  s  increased 
use  of  preventive  detention  powers  and  of  Section  144  of  the  Code  of 
Criminal  Procedure,  which  gvr  administrative  officers  powers  amounting 
to  martial  law.  In  1952  the  Security  of  Pakistan  Act  was  passed,  which 
expanded  the  powers  of  the  government  in  the  interests  of  public  order 

The  armed  services  themselves  posed  a  serious  threat  to  Liaquat's 
government,  which  was  less  hustilr  to  India  than  some  officers  wished 
In  March  1951  Major  General  Mohammad  Akhar  Khan,  chief  of  general 
gaff  of  the  army,  was  arregrd  along  with  14  other  officers  on  charges 
of  plotting  a  military  coup  d’etat.  The  authors  of  what  came  to  be  catted 
the  "Rawalpindi  Conspiracy"  were  tried  in  camera  and  sentenced  to 
imprisonment.  All  were  subsequently  released,  however,  and  in  1953 
one  of  those  convicted  was  a  member  of  President  Zia’s  cabinet.  There 
is  much  speculation  but  bttir  public  documentation  of  this  small  but 
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important  episodr.  which  reflected  factinnalization  within  the  officer 
corps  of  the  armed  forces  A  new  and  powerful  element  was  entering 
Pakistan  i  politics 

The  Constituent  Assembly  was  composed  of  80  members  drawn  from 
the  1946  Indian  Constituent  Assembly,  plus  representation  for  refugees 
and  divided  provinces  It  did  not  function  with  sincerity,  efficiency, 
or  a  high  level  of  dehate,  however  its  only  achievement  was  the 
Objectives  Resolution  of  March  1949,  which  specified  that  the  consti¬ 
tution  would  he  Islamic,  democratic,  and  federal  But  there  was  no 
agreement  on  how  these  objectives  would  take  form,  no  detail,  and 
no  ('aiming  of  fears  among  minorities  After  the  assassination  of  Liaquat . 
the  paucity  of  leadership  became  obvious  Differences  of  opinion  and 
conflicts  of  group  interest  remained  unresolved  on  crucial  issues  These 
issues  included  the  division  of  executive  power  between  head  of  stale 
and  head  of  government,  the  division  of  powers  and  functions  between 
permanent  officials  i  e  .  C  SP  and  elected  leaders,  the  distribution  of 
powers  between  the  central  government  and  provincial  governments, 
the  lalanc-  of  power  between  the  two  wings  id  the  country,  and  the 
wavs  in  which  prarttcal  form  could  hr  given  to  Islamic  principles 

During  the  sears  hdlowtng  l.iaquat  *  assassination  the  problems  in¬ 
herent  in  these  issues  were  not  resolved  K vents  bulk  up  to  a  major 
confrontation  between  the  gnver  a?  general  and  thr  prune  minister, 
which  was  ilm  a  confrontation  Is  *ea  civil  and  military  officials  cm 
the  one  hand  and  elected  reprrsri*.»*  ies  on  the  other  Governor  CJen- 
eral  Ghulam  Mohammad  was  a*-  -  assertive  than  his  predecessor, 
khwaja  Naximuddtn  In  1963  hr  imposed  martial  law  in  ihr  Punjab 
and  governor  v  rule  m  East  Bengal  Whrn  the  prints  minister  tried  to 
limit  thr  governor  general's  powers  through  amendments  to  thr  con¬ 
stitution.  Ghulam  Mohammad  dmnisard  the  prime  minister  and  ap¬ 
pointed  his  own  Cabinet  of  Talents  m  1854  It  was  headed  by  a  man 
without  personal  following.  Mohammad  Ah  Bogra.  and  included  Major 
Onrral  ( Reserve  t  Iskander  Mtrza.  minister  of  interior.  General  Avub 
khan,  defense  minister,  and  Choudhrv  Mohammad  Ah.  farmer  Head 
of  thr  civil  service  I  nance  m  mister  Ghulam  Mohammad  dissolved  the 
Constituent  Assembly .  an  act  pronounced  illegal  by  thr  Federal  Court 
In  1855  Ghulam  Mohammad  invested  himself  with  powers  by  ordinance 
to  create  a  new  and  single  province  of  West  Pakistan — known  as  One 
l’ nit  and  to  provide  the  country  with  a  new  constitution 

Generally  speaking.  Ghulam  Mohammad  was  successful  ia  his  sub¬ 
ordination  of  the  prime  minister  because  he  had  the  tack  or  explicit 
support  of  civil  and  military  officials  at  well  as  the  hacking  of  the  landed 
families  in  his  home  province  of  the  Punjab  These  groups  benefited 
from  his  actions  They  were  also  able  to  capkaliar  on  the  inability  of 
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or  a  constitution 

The  inabilities  of  politicians  arose  from  their  mutual  ampicto— ■  Their 
kiyJtics  traded  to  bt  Drovfncfgl  and  neraosml.  Debates  os  the  national 
good  or  groat  issues  of  polity  saldom  ssoued  them.  Provincialism  was 
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openly  npmtnl  in  terms  of  real  fears:  fears  that  the  Punjab  would 
dominate  the  nation,  or  at  least  West  Pakistan,  fears  that  democratic 
political  processes  would  give  the  upper  hand  to  the  more  populous 
province  of  East  Bengal,  fears  that  all  other  provinces  would  combine 
against  the  Punjab,  fears  that  the  urban  professionals,  especially  law- 
sen.  would  prevail  against  landed  interests. 

Those  fears  were  also  present  in  the  Second  Constituent  Assembly, 
which  met  in  1955.  having  been  chosen  by  the  provincial  assemblies 
elected  in  1954  It  differed  in  composition  from  the  first  through  a 
notable  reduction  of  members  from  the  Muslim  League  and  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  a  I'nited  Front  coalition  from  East  Pakistan  in  opposition  It 
was  led  by  H.S.  Suhrawardy  of  the  Awami  League  and  Fazlul  llu<j  of 
the  krishak  Sramik  (Workers  and  Peasants)  Party.  Provincial  autonomy 
was  the  main  plank  of  the  coalition  platkirm.  a  foretaste  of  the  1970 
elections.  Debate  on  the  government's  Establishment  of  West  Pakistan 
Bill  was  long  and  acrimonious.  Attacks  from  the  opposition  focused  on 
both  the  motives  and  the  methods  in  bringing  into  being  One  l* nit. 
They  suspected  that  agreement  from  the  Punjab  for  underrepresen¬ 
tation  in  the  new  legislature  and  in  key  governmental  positions  for  a 
period  of  10  years  was  merely  a  cloak  for  eventual  domination.  They 
pointed  to  the  outflow  of  Punjabis  to  less-populated  parts  of  West 
Pakistan  and  the  heavy  Punjabi  representation  in  all  government  ser¬ 
vices.  not  least  the  army,  as  cause  for  concern  on  the  part  of  others. 

In  1956  the  Second  Constituent  Assembly  adopted  a  constitution 
that  proclaimed  Pakistan  an  Islamic  republic  and  contained  directives 
for  the  establishment  of  an  Islamic  state.  A  kind  of  romantic  Islam  had 
infused  the  Muslim  separatist  movement  in  India,  and  the  slogans  of 
Islamic  state.  Islamic  government,  and  Islamic  constitution  had  been 
popular  in  the  1940s.  But  there  was  no  consensus  on  what  these  terms 
meant  in  practice  Intense  expectations  were  not  matched  by  a  com¬ 
parable  intellectual  effort  to  resolve  the  problems  of  creating  an  Islamic 
state  on  the  subcontinent  in  the  twentieth  century. 

The  lawyer-politicians  who  had  led  the  Pakistan  movement  had  used 
the  principles  and  legal  precedents  of  a  nonreligious  British  parlia¬ 
mentary  tradition  even  while  they  advanced  the  idea  of  Muslim  na¬ 
tionhood  as  an  axiom.  Many  of  them  represented  a  liberal  movement 
in  Islam  in  which  their  personal  religion  was  compatible  with  Western 
technology  and  political  institutions.  They  saw  the  basis  for  democratic 
processes  and  tolerance  in  the  ancient  Islamic  institutions  of  tyma  and 
HfiW  (consensus  of  the  community  and  the  concept  of  continuing 
interpretations  and  judgment  of  Islamic  law).  Most  of  Pakistan's  in¬ 
telligentsia  and  Western  toed  elites  belonged  to  this  group  of  tynw  mod¬ 
ernists  (see  Religion,  ch.  2) 

In  contrast  stood  the  traditionalist  ulama  (Islamic  scholars),  whose 
position  was  a  logistic  one  based  on  the  unity  of  rehgkm  and  politics 
in  Islam.  The  a  lams  assertad  that  the  Quran,  the  Sunns,  and  the  sharia 
(saa  Glossary)  provided  the  gsnaral  principles  for  all  aspects  of  Ms  if 
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iifnur  the  function  of  the  ulama  in  interpretation  of  the  law  Because 
the  ulama  and  the  less- learned  mullahs  enjoyed  influence  among  the 
masses  and  because  no  politician  could  afford  to  he  denounced  as  anti- 
Ulamtc.  ix»ne  dared  publicly  to  ignore  them  Nevertheless,  they  were 
not  given  powers  of  legal  interpretation  until  the  Zia  regime  (see 
Kmerging  Political  System,  ch  4)  The  lawyer-politicians  making  de¬ 
cisions  in  the  1990s  almost  without  exception  preferred  the  courts  and 
legal  institutions  they  had  inherited  from  British  India. 

Another  viewpoint  on  Islam  was  presented  by  a  fundamentalist 
movement  in  Pakistan  Its  most  significant  organization  was  the  jamaat- 
i-lslami.  which  gradually  built  up  support  among  refugees,  the  urban 
lower  middle  class,  and  students  Unlike  the  traditional  ulama.  the 
fundamentalist  movement  was  the  outcome  of  modem  Islamic  roman¬ 
ticism  It  was  also  crucial  in  the  constitutional  and  political  develop¬ 
ment  of  Pakistan  It  forced  politicians  to  fate  the  questions  of  Islamic 
identity  On  occasion,  definitions  of  Islamic  identity  resulted  in  violent 
controversy,  as  in  the  Punjab  during  the  early  1990s  when  agitation 
was  built  against  the  Ahmadiyas.  a  small  but  influential  sect  considered 
by  the  orthodox  to  lie  deviant  In  1933  attacks  on  the  Ahmadiyas  by 
Sunni  mobs  led  to  riots  'hat  brought  on  martial  law  In  the  mid-1970s 
the  Ahmadiyas  were  declared  to  lie  non-Muslims  by  both  the  Bhutto 
government  and  the  Organization  of  the  Islamic  Conference,  in  which 
more  than  a  touch  of  fundamentalism  was  visible 

During  the  1930s.  however,  the  fundamentalist  movement  led  by 
Maulana  Abul  Ala  Maududi.  the  founder  and  leader  of  the  Jamaat-i- 
Islami.  succeeded  only  in  introducing  Islamic  principles  into  the  I9S6 
constitution.  A  section  called  Directive  Principles  of  State  Policy  at¬ 
tempted  to  define  ways  in  which  the  Islamic  way  of  life  and  Islamic 
moral  standards  could  be  pursued.  The  principles  were  nonjusticiable 
and  contained  injunctions  against  the  consumption  of  alcohol  and  the 
practice  of  usury  The  establishment  of  Islamic  schools  and  endow¬ 
ments  was  urged.  An  Islamic  institution  for  research  and  instruction 
was  to  be  established  by  the  government,  lam  repugnant  to  Islam 
were  to  be  expunged.  A  minimum  consensus  was  reached  among  var¬ 
ious  groups,  and  the  substance  of  the  1966  clauses  on  Islam  reappeared 
in  the  1962  constitution 
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Side  by  side  with  a  shift  in  emphasis  away  from  electoral  politics 
toward  bureaucratic  administration  in  the  mid- 1990s  came  a  ngpr 
change  in  Pakistan's  foreign  policy  Notwithstanding  its  dispute  with 
India,  Pakistan  i  initial  stance  in  world  affairs  had  been  similar  to  that 
of  its  titter  dominion.  Pakistan  valued  its  membership  in  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  of  Nations  and  the  UN.  In  the  latter  body  its  delegates 
consulted  with  other  Asian  and  Arab  delegates  and  voted  an  Cold  War 
is  uses  as  a  non  align  ad  state  without  prior  comadtment  either  to  the 
United  States  or  to  the  Soviet  Union.  Pakistan's  positions  on  Middle 
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Kail  questions  and  ihr  issue  nf  colonialism  wrrr  also  similar  to  those 
of  other  South  Asian  and  Arab  states. 

A  radical  shift  was  made  in  early  Ifftlwhen  Pakistan  accepted  United 
States  offer*  for  military  and  economic  assistance  in  return  for  mem¬ 
bership  in  an  alliance  system  against  international  communism  The 
immediate  causes  for  this  change  were  both  economic  and  political. 
Hie  post-korran  War  recession  had  taken  a  heavy  toll  nf  Pakistan  * 
Itahuice  of  payments,  and  neither  food  production  nor  industrialization 
was  proceeding  in  pace  with  rising  demands.  The  functioning  of  gov¬ 
ernment  was  deteriorating  in  conditions  of  political  uncertainty  Senior 
army  officers  were  becoming  increasingly  vocal  in  their  demands  for 
new  weaponry  and  other  equipment  and  assertive  in  their  suggestion* 
on  how  to  meet  Pakistan  *  internal  and  external  secuntv  needs  In  the 
diplomatic  worlds  of  the  Commonwealth  and  the  UV  Pakistan  was 
overshadowed  by  India,  with  which  accommodation  appeared  to  be 
distasteful  but  imperative. 

When  the  Dwight  D  Kisenhower  administration  in  the  United  States 
(elected  November  1952)  focused  cm  Pakistan  as  a  fulcrum  of  American 
secuntv  designs  in  the  Near  Kast  and  South  Asia — the  "Northern  Tier 
of  Turkev.  Iran,  and  Pakistan — the  power  brokers  in  Pakistan  saw  their 
hopes  being  fulfilled  In  1954  Pakistan  signed  a  Mutual  Defense  As¬ 
sistance  Agreement  with  the  United  States,  concluded  a  defense  agree¬ 
ment  with  Turkey,  and  became  one  of  the  signatories  to  the  Southeast 
Asia  Treaty  Organization  (SKATO1  The  iolkiwing  year  Pakistan  signed 
the  Baghdad  Pact,  later  converted  to  the  Central  Treaty  Organization 
(CENTO).  It  leased  liases  to  the  United  State's  for  intelligence  and 
communications  facilities  Pakistan  borrowed  power  from  its  ally  *o 
balance  India 

Coflapae  of  the  Parliamentary  System 

The  system  outlined  in  the  1956  constitution  could  mg  lie  imple¬ 
mented  without  disciplined  political  parties,  which  did  mg  exist.  The 
prestige  of  the  Muslim  League  continued  to  decline  in  West  Pakistan 
Sind  and  the  NWKP  were  resentful  of  the  Punjab  and  hostile  to  the 
One  Unit  scheme,  though  Pathans  were  the*  second  most  influential 
group  in  it.  Political  leadership  in  the  Punjab  was  hopelessly  divided. 
No  political  party  offered  a  platform  of  social  reform  with  mass  appeal. 
Opposition  was  usually  a  matter  of  expediency,  support  was  available 
through  patronage  (Corruption  was  believed  to  lie  widespread 

In  the  East  Wing  (East  Pakistan,  present-day  Bangladesh),  the  Awami 
League  and  the  krishak  Sramik  Party,  which  had  eclipsed  the  Muslim 
League,  were  engaged  in  a  power  struggle.  Smuggling  was  a  well- 
recognized  means  of  livelihood,  and  a  1957  antismuggling  campaign 
conducted  by  the  army  alienated  the  politically  influential  as  well  as 
the  commercially  prosperous  groups,  including  the  Hindus  Political 
leaders  in  East  Pakistan  did  attempt  to  formulate  issue-oriented  parties, 
and  some  land  reforms  were  carried  out.  On  the  whole,  a  Higher  level 
of  political  consciousness  prevailed  than  in  the  West  Wing,  but  an 
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important  reason  for  this  was  the  coalescing  of  Bengali  nationalist  feel¬ 
ing  on  the  language  issue  Pakistan's  choice  of  I'rdu  as  a  national  and 
"Muslim"  language  in  1952  had  angered  Bengalis,  who  were  intensely 
proud  of  their  own  language  and  wanted  it  adopted  as  one  of  two 
national  languages  for  the  country.  Periodic  riots  put  down  by  the 
centra]  government  gave  cause  for  further  grievance 

In  1956  Suhrawardv  formed  a  coalition  cabinet  of  A  warn  i  League 
and  Republican  Party  members.  He  was  respected  in  the  East  Wing 
but  inspired  little  confidence  in  the  West  Wing  Suhrawardv  had  am¬ 
bitions  of  longtime  leadership  and  sought  to  unite  major  groups  in  both 
wings  for  the  first  time  But  he  took  a  strong  position  against  abrogating 
One  Unit  and  so  alienated  support  in  Sind,  the  NWFP.  and  Balu¬ 
chistan.  which  opposed  it.  in  addition,  his  use  of  emergency  powers 
lost  him  much  of  the  Punjabi  backing  he  had  gained.  Moreover,  his 
open  advocacy  of  speedy  elections,  reliance  on  the  Assembly,  and 
democratic  government  aroused  the  suspicions  of  President  Mints,  who 
had  succeeded  Ghuiam  Mohammad  as  head  of  state.  Mirra  had  great 
drive  and  ambition  and  used  his  manipulative  expertise  to  oust  Suhr¬ 
awardv 

The  drift  toward  political  chaos  continued.  In  East  Pakistan  a  violent 
scuffle  in  the  provincial  assembly  between  members  of  the  opposition 
and  the  police  forces  took  place  in  1958.  In  the  same  year  West  Pakistan 
chief  minister  Dr.  Khan  Sahib  was  assassinated,  and  attempts  were 
made  to  implicate  political  leaders  in  a  murder  plot.  In  the  NWFP 
Dr  Khan  Sahib  s  brother.  Ghaflar  Khan,  turned  his  back  on  Pakistan's 
politics  and  said  he  would  devote  his  energies  to  realizing  Pakhtunistan 
And  in  Baluchistan  the  khan  of  Kalat  again  declared  independence  but 
was  overcome  by  the  Pakistan  Army  and  the  invocation  of  martial  law. 
Pakistan  seemed  on  the  verge  of  disintegration. 

On  October  7.  1958.  President  Mirza  suspended  the  1956  consti¬ 
tution.  imposed  martial  law.  and  canceled  the  elections  scheduled  for 
January  1959.  The  president  was  supported  by  the  army,  which  moved 
units  into  position  around  cities  to  preempt  opposition.  The  coup  was 
also  supported  by  the  bureaucracy,  which  resented  the  interference 
of  politicians  in  administration.  It  appeared  as  though  the  politicians 
also  acquiesced.  Even  genuine  believers  in  democracy  were  question¬ 
ing  the  applicability  of  parliamentary  institutions  to  Pakistan  More¬ 
over.  General  Charles  de  Gaulle's  similar  actions  in  France  in  1958 
offered  a  noteworthy  precedent  to  those  who  argued  that  presidential 
rule  was  the  only  alternative  to  anarchy  and  collapse.  But  the  unity  of 
the  presidential  group  was  only  illusory  On  October  27  three  senior 
generals  escorted  Mirza  from  the  President's  House  to  the  airport  and 
sent  him  into  exile  in  Britain  General  Mohammad  Ayub  Khan  assumed 
control  of  a  military  dictatorship 

The  Ayub  Khan  Ira 

In  January  1951  Ayub  Khan  succeeded  General  Sir  Douglas  Gracy 
aa  Hie  commander  tn  chief  of  the  Pakistan  Army,  thus  becoming  the 
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fint  Pakistani  to  fill  that  position.  Although  Avub's  military  career  had 
not  been  particularly  brilliant  and  he  had  not  held  a  combat  command, 
he  was  promoted  over  several  senior  officers  who  had  distinguished 
careers.  Observers  believe  that  Ayub  was  selected  because  of  his  known 
competence  as  an  administrator  and  mediator,  his  presumed  lack  of 
political  ambition,  and  the  absence  of  powerful  group  backing.  Coming 
from  a  relatively  humble  family  of  an  obscure  Pakhtun  tribe  in  Hazara 
District.  Ayub  tacked  affiliation  with  major  internal  power  blocks.  He 
was.  therefore.  acceptable  to  all  elements. 

Within  a  few  months  of  his  promotion,  however.  Ayub  had  become 
a  potent  political  figure.  Perhaps  more  than  any  other  single  Pakistani. 
Ayub  was  responsible  for  seeking  and  securing  military  and  economic 
assistance  from  the  United  States  and  for  aligning  Pakistan  with  it  hi 
international  affairs.  As  army  commander  in  chief  Mid.  for  a  time  in 
1964  as  minister  of  defense.  Ayub  possessed  and  used  a  veto  over 
government  policy  that,  in  his  judgment,  would  be  inimical  to  the 
interests  of  the  armed  forces.  / 

By  1966  Ayub  and  his  fellow  senior  officers  had  become  receptive 
to  ideas  that  they  should  turn  out  the  inefficient  and  rascally"  poli¬ 
ticians  They  did  so.  Ayub's  personality  and  his  experience  as  an  army 
officer  in  the  British  tradition  predisposed  him  toward  a  benevolent 
authoritarianism  and  the  imposition  of  discipline.  But  he  anas  politically 
shrewd  enough  to  realise  that  he  would  benefit  horn  a  adder  base  of 
support  than  the  army  alone  and  that  he  could  suffer  from  the  antag¬ 
onism  of  entrenched  interest  groups.  He  tried  therefore  to  devise 
political  means  to  faring  him  such  support  and  institutions  that  he 
considered  more  appropriate  to  the  "genius”  of  Pakistan  than  those  of 
parliamentary  democracy.  He  viewed  himself  as  a  reformer  and  cited 
Turkey's  Kernel  Atatttrk  as  a  model  His  philosophy  meshed  with  Mughal 
and  viceregal  traditions;  his  rule,  like  theirs,  was  highly  personalized 
Ayub  justified  his  assumption  of  power  by  citing  the  nation's  need  for 
stability.  When  internal  stability  broke  down  in  the  late  1960s.  he 
remained  contemptuous  of  lawyer-politicians  and  handed  over  power 
to  his  brothers  in  arms. 

Ayub  used  two  main  approaches  in  his  first  few  yean.  One  was 
directed  toward  consolidating  power  and  intimidating  the  opposition. 
The  other  was  aimed  at  establishing  the  groundwork  for  future  stability 
through  amending  the  economic,  legal,  and  constitutional  institutions 
of  the  country. 

The  imposition  of  martial  law  in  1966  facilitated  a  policy  of  rooting 
out  "antisocial"  practices.  Military  courts  imposed  heavy  penalties  for 
black  marketeertng.  smuggling,  hoarding,  abducting  of  women  and 
children,  and  other  prevalent  social  evils.  Suspension  of  normal  civil 
rights  effectively  prevented  the  legal  processes  from  being  used  to  the 
advantage  of  the  accused.  Thousands  of  oflcen  in  the  civil  and  police 
services  were  investigated  for  corruption,  misccmdoct.  subversive  ac* 
ttvibes.  and  inefficiency.  Punishments  ranged  from  dfsmfwal  or  com¬ 
pulsory  retirement  to  seduction  of  rank  or  curtailment  of  salary  raises. 
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A  presidential  order  of  1959  compulsorily  retired  TT  senior  eivil  serv¬ 
ants.  some  of  hi|(h  reputation  Avuh's  message  was  clear  he.  not  the 
civil  servants,  was  in  control.  The  public  may  have  found  these  pro¬ 
ceedings  salutary,  hut  senior  administrators  were  alarmed  at  the  pros¬ 
pects  of  becoming  beholden  solelv  to  the  military  regime  and  losing 
their  institutional  independence  At  the  same  time.  Avub  stopped  short 
of  attempting  far-reaching  administrative  reforms  He  also  sought  to 
retain  the  support  of  the  civil  servants  as  well  as  the  military  Together 
they  former!  the  steel  frame  of  his  regime 

Ayuh  initiated  more  resolute  measures  against  politicians  The  Publk- 
Office  (Disqualification)  Order  (PODA)  prescribed  15  years'  exclusion 
from  public  office  for  those  found  guilty  of  corruption.  The  Elective 
Bodies  (Disqualification)  Ordinance  (EBDO)  authorized  special  tri¬ 
bunals  to  trv  former  politicians  for  misconduct  ,  prosecution  could  be 
avoided  by  the  accused  agreeing  not  to  lie  a  candidate  for  any  elective 
body  Approximately  7.000  individuals  were  "EBDOed"  from  political 
life  In  1962  writs  of  habeas  corpus  were  remanded  for  political  de¬ 
tainees.  and  former  prime  minister  Suhrawardv  was  arrested. 

The  Press  and  Publications  Ordinance  was  amended  in  I960  to  spec¬ 
ify  conditions  under  which  newspapers  and  other  publications  could 
be  commandeered  or  closed  down  The  conditions  described  were 
broad  and  included  the  publication  of  anything  that  tended  to  show 
contempt  for  the  government  or  the  military  Various  newspapers  were 
dosed  and  others  brought  under  new  government-controlled  manage¬ 
ment  .  Dawn,  an  English-language  daily,  and  other  leading  dailies  were 
allowed  to  continue  because  they  broadly  supported  the  government 
line  and  refrained  from  criticizing  martial  law  Trade  organizations  were 
closely  controlled,  unions  were  discouraged,  and  mosques  were  warned 
against  including  political  discussions  at  their  religious  meetings. 

On  the  whole,  however,  the  initial  years  of  martial  law  in  Pakistan 
were  mild.  The  army  maintained  low  visibility,  it  did  not  act  as  a 
revolutionary  force  and  was  content  to  uphold  the  traditional  social 
order.  By  early  1999  most  army  units  had  resumed  their  normal  duties. 
Ayuh.  with  few  exceptions,  left  administration  in  the  hands  of  the  civil 
bureaucracy 

Efforts  were  made  to  popularize  the  new  regime  at  the  same  time 
as  the  opposition  was  being  muzzled  Ayuh  undertook  extensive  tours 
in  both  wings  to  "meet  the  people."  In  appearance,  manner,  and  speech 
he  filled  the  traditional  image  of  an  impartial  paternal  ruler.  Ayuh 
chose  two  effective  leaders  to  be  governors  of  the  two  wings  Malik 
Amir  Mohammad  Khan  of  Kalahagh  in  the  weal  was  a  wealthy  and 
powerful  landlord  who  evoked  fear  and  obedience  Ceneral  Azam  Khan 
In  the  east  was  an  army  officer  from  the  NWFP  who  managed  to  win 
remarkable  popularity  before  Ayuh  forced  hfs  resignation  in  1982. 

Ayub  also  addressed  htmsefi  to  some  of  tbe  grievances  of  East  Pak- 
ran  Denfput  ifwinonro  <jv  uw  civil  wnicvi  ww?  prana  otiiy  m  inn 
Eaat  Wiag.  The  Planning  Commission  and  other  bodies  were  instructed 
to  bold  regular  sesatons  tn  Dacca  (Dhaka),  which  was  buffi  up  as  a 
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second  national  capital  (The  capital  in  the  Writ  Wing  was  moved  from 
Karachi  to  Rawalpindi,  pending  construction  of  the  new  capital  city. 
Islamabad  )  Public  investment  in  East  Pakistan  was  increased,  and  an 
impression  was  given  that  genuine  provincial  autonomy  was  being 
contemplated.  The  Ayub  regime  was  highly  centralized,  however,  and 
in  the  absence  of  democratic  institutions,  populous  and  politicized 
Bengal  continued  to  ieel  oppressed. 

Ayub  used  the  facilities  of  martial  taw  between  1958  and  1962  to 
initiate  some  progressive  reforms  that  reduced  the  power  of  groups 
opposing  him  One  such  group  was  the  landed  aristocracy.  The  Land 
Reform  Commission  was  set  up  in  1966.  and  in  1969  the  government 
imposed  a  ceiling  of  200  hectares  of  irrigated  and  400  hectares  of 
unirrigated  land  in  the  West  Wing  for  a  single  holding.  In  the  East 
Wing  the  ceiling  was  raised  from  33  hectares  to  46  hectares  (see  Farm 
Ownership  and  Land  Reform,  ch.  3).  Other  measures  sought  to  prevent 
the  continued  subdivision  of  inherited  land  and  placed  final  limits  on 
claims  of  land  by  refugees.  But  government  claims  that  the  power  of 
the  great  landowners  was  broken  were  not  substantiated  in  practice; 
landowners  retained  their  dominant  positions  in  the  social  hierarchy 
and  so  retained  political  influence.  They  did.  however,  comprehend 
Ayub's  warnings  against  political  assertiveness.  Moreover,  some  4  mil¬ 
lion  hectares  of  land  in  West  Pakistan  were  released  for  public  acqui¬ 
sition  between  1969  and  1969  and  sold  mainly  to  civil  and  military 
officers,  thus  creating  a  new  class  of  farmers  having  medium-sized 
holdings  These  forms  became  immensely  important  for  future  agri¬ 
cultural  development,  but  the  peasants  benefited  scarcely  at  all. 

la  1965  a  legal  commission  had  been  set  up  to  suggest  reforms  of 
the  family  and  marriage  laws.  Ayub  examined  its  report  and  in  1961 
promulgated  the  Muslim  Family  Laws  Ordinance  Among  other  things 
it  restricted  polygamy  and  equalized  conditions  of  divorce  between 
men  and  women.  A  humane  measure  supported  by  women  s  organi¬ 
zations  in  Pakistan,  it  could  not  have  been  passed  if  the  vehement 
opposition  to  it  hum  the  ukma  and  fundamentalist  Muslim  groups  had 
been  allowed  free  expression.  Like  the  new  steps  taken  in  family  plan¬ 
ning.  the  ordinance  was  only  a  mild  measure  that  did  not  transform 
the  highly  patriarchal  pattern  of  society.  Pakistan's  papulation  growth 
rate  remained  the  highest  in  South  Aria  (see  Population,  ch.  2).  Sim¬ 
ilarly.  no  sweeping  changes  were  introduced  in  education.  Primary 
education  and  literacy  were  neglected  while  investments  were  made 
in  higher  education. 

Ayub  adopted  an  energetic  approach  toward  economic  development 
that  soon  bore  fruit  in  a  rising  rate  of  economic  growth.  Land  reforms, 
consolidation  of  hotdtogs,  and  stem  measures  against  hoarding  were 
combtoed  with  rural  credit  schemes  and  work  program*,  higher  pro¬ 
curement  prices,  and  augmented  allocations  for  agriculture  to  put  the 
country  on  the  road  to  self-sufficiency  to  food  grains.  Loans  from  the 
United  States,  eapedsfy  the  1961  Agricultural  Commodities  Agree¬ 
ment.  financed  imposts  of  new  eqtoproesrt  and  rural  development  prof- 
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cell.  Mich  as  the  Work  Project  Academies  In  Comilla  of  the  East  Wing 
and  Peshawar  of  the  West  Wing. 

The  Export  Bonus  Voucher*  Scheme  ( 1996)  and  tax  Incentives  stim- 
ulated  new  Industrial  entrepreneurs  and  exporters.  Bonus  vouchers 
made  access  to  foreign  exchangr  for  imports  of  industrial  machinery 
and  raw  materials  easier.  Tax  concessions  were  ode  red  for  investment 
in  relatively  less  developed  areas  These  measures  had  important  con¬ 
sequences  in  bringing  industry  to  the  Punjab  and  breeding  a  new  class 
of  small  industrialist*  of  different  racial  origin  from  the  magnates  of 
Karachi. 

Favorable  interest  in  Pakistan's  economy  was  stirred  in  the  United 
States  and  in  the  World  Bank  (see  Glossary).  In  I960  the  World  Bank 
formed  the  Aid-to-Pakistan  Consortium  to  coordinate  the  financial  and 
technical  assistance  of  the  major  donors.  Ayub's  campaign  to  attract 
foreign  capital  also  attracted  private  foreign  investment  and  scores  of 
foreign  advisers,  technicians,  and  managers.  At  the  same  time,  the 
government  encouraged  indigenous  entrepreneurial  talent  and  exports 
from  small-scale  industries.  The  Pakistan  Industrial  Development  Cor¬ 
poration  (P1DC)  undertook  high-risk  projects,  such  as  paper  mills  in 
East  Pakistan.  The  Planning  Commission  was  made  directly  respon¬ 
sible  to  the  president,  who  personally  made  announcements  about  the 
second  plan.  In  short,  a  successful  combination  of  private  enterprise 
and  governmental  intervention  resulted  in  a  high  rate  of  economic 
growth  for  much  of  the  1980a. 

The  defects  of  the  Ayub  pattern  of  economic  development  became 
obvious  later.  Economic  and  social  disparities  appeared  to  be  exac¬ 
erbated.  Much  of  the  population  remained  extremely  poor,  and  neither 
economic  inefficiency  nor  corruption  was  eradicated.  Workers  dis¬ 
placed  horn  the  countryside  found  inadequate  employment  in  the  new 
capital-intensive  industries  of  the  towns.  Unions  were  discouraged; 
thus  industrial  labor  was  at  a  disadvantage  and  therefore  vulnerable  to 
radical  political  theories.  East  Pakistan  shared  little  in  the  accretion  of 
private  investment,  foreign  or  domestic,  which  accounted  for  85  per¬ 
cent  of  the  industrial  sector.  In  the  West  Wing,  wealth  was  concen¬ 
trated  in  an  estimated  24  families.  The  Memons,  Chinfotis.  Bohras. 
and  Khoja  Ismailis  were  especially  prominent  in  commerce  and  in¬ 
dustry.  and  the  syeds  and  Yusufisd  Pathans  ranked  high  as  wealthy 
landowners  and  traders.  Ayub's  own  family,  particularly  his  eldest  son. 
accumulated  great  wealth,  largely  as  the  result  of  government  favors, 
thus  tarnishing  his  image  of  integrity.  Inequitable  income  distribution 
was  visibly  expressed  in  consumption  patterns  and  increasingly  aggra- 
vated  the  grievances  of  the  educated  unemployed  and  dm  urban  poor. 
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promulgated  a  new  constitution  Both  were  predicated  on  Avub  s  belief 
that  a  sophisticated  parliamentary  democracy  was  unsuitable  for  Pak¬ 
istan.  The  Basic  Democracies,  as  the  individual  units  were  called,  were 
intended  to  initiate  and  educate  a  largely  illiterate  population  in  the 
workings  of  government  by  giving  them  bmited  representation  and 
associating  them  with  decisionmaking  at  a  "level  commensurate  with 
their  ability  ”  Bask  Democracies  were  concerned  with  no  more  than 
local  government  and  rural  development.  They4  were  meant  to  provide 
a  two-way  channel  of  communication  between  the  Ayub  regime  and 
the  common  people.  They  were  expected  to  permit  slow  social  changr. 

The  Basic  Democracies  Order  set  up  five  tiers  of  Institutions.  The 
lowest  but  moat  important  rung  was  composed  of  union  councils,  one 
each  lor  groups  of  villages  having  an  approximate  population  of  10.000. 
Each  council  was  composed  of  10  directly  elected  members  and  five 
appointed  members,  all  called  Basic  Democrats  (BDs)  They  were 
responsible  far  local  agricultural  and  community  development,  main¬ 
tained  law  and  order  through  rural  police,  tried  minor  cases  in  con¬ 
ciliation  courts,  and  were  empowered  to  impose  local  taxes  for  local 
projects.  In  1960  the  union  councils  confirmed  by  vote  the  presidency 
of  Field  Marshal  Ayub.  and  under  the  1962  constitution  they  farmed 
an  electoral  college  to  elect  the  president,  the  National  Assembly  (which 
replaced  the  Constituent  Assembly  under  the  196ft  constitution),  and 
the  provincial  assemblies.  These  powers,  however,  were  more  than 
balanced  by  the  fact  that  the  controlling  authority  far  the  union  councils 
was  the  deputy  commissioner  ( DC),  whose  high  status  and  traditionally 
paternalistic  attitudes  generally  elicited  obedient  cooperation  rather 
than  demands. 

The  next  tier  consisted  of  trfuil  (subdistrict)  councils,  which  per¬ 
formed  coordination  functions.  Above  them,  district  councils,  chaired 
by  die  deputy  commissioners,  were  composed  of  nominated  official 
and  nonomefa]  members,  including  the  chairmen  of  union  councils. 
The  district  councils  were  assigned  both  compulsory  and  optional  func¬ 
tions  pertaining  to  education,  sanitation,  food  culture,  and  social  wel¬ 
fare.  Above  them,  the  divisional  advtsory  oouncib  coordinated  activities 
with  representatives  of  government  departments.  The  highest  tier  con¬ 
sisted  of  one  development  advisory  council  far  each  wing,  chaired  by 
the  governors  and  appointed  by  the  president.  Although  the  analogy 
was  not  drawn  publicly,  the  Basic  Democracies  Order  read  film  an 
early  doemnent  sf  British  crown  colmdes. 

The  system  of  Basic  Democracies  was  not  allowed  time  to  take  root 
or  fnltt  Ayah's  intentions.  Whether  a  new  class  of  political  leaden 
aqtipped  with  sosne  administrative  experience  could  have  emerged  to 
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Although  the  urban  councils  in  the  East  Wing  used  what  powers  they 
were  given,  they  resented  a  system  that  was  intended  to  bypass  the 
urban  intelligentsia  and  to  exclude  party  politics.  Above  all.  the  pious 
enunciation  of  "good  government"  sentiments  offended  the  many  Pak¬ 
istanis  who  preferred  to  have  self-government. 

IW  1442  Constitution 

In  19S8  Ayub  had  promised  a  speedy  return  to  constitutional  gov¬ 
ernment.  In  February  1960  an  11-member  constitutional  commission 
was  established.  The  commission  s  recommendations  lor  direct  elec¬ 
tions.  strong  legislative  and  judicial  organs,  free  political  parties,  and 
defined  limitations  on  presidential  authority  went  against  Ayub's  known 
philosophy  of  government.  Accordingly,  he  ordered  other  committees 
to  make  revisions.  Thus,  the  new  constitution  had  a  stormy  genesis 
reflecting  differences  of  opinion  among  the  elite,  possible  opposition 
to  Ayub.  and  the  inherent  difficulty  of  creating  a  democratic  system 
by  fiat 

Ayub  sought  to  retain  certain  aspects  of  his  martial  law  authority  in 
the  new  document.  The  1962  constitution,  which  was  promulgated  on 
March  1.  retained  the  Islamic  nature  of  the  republic.  The  president 
was  to  be  a  Muslim,  and  the  Advisory  Committee  of  Islamic  Ideology 
and  the  Islamic  Research  Institute  were  established  to  assist  the  gov¬ 
ernment  in  reconciling  all  legislation  with  the  tenets  of  the  Quran  and 
the  Sunna.  Their  functions  were  advisory  and  their  members  appointed 
by  die  president,  so  no  real  base  of  power  was  allotted  to  the  ulama. 

The  1968  constitution  created  a  presidential  form  of  government  in 
which  the  traditional  powers  of  the  chief  executive  were  augmented 
by  his  control  of  the  legislature,  power  of  issuing  ordinances,  right  of 
appealing  to  referendum,  protection  from  impeachment,  control  over 
the  budget,  and  special  emergency  powers,  which  included  the  right 
to  suspend  civil  liberties.  As  the  1966  elections  showed,  the  presiden¬ 
tial  form  of  government  waa  opposed  by  those  who  equated  consti¬ 
tutional  government  with  parliamentary  democracy.  The  1962 
constitution  did  relax  martial  law  limitations  on  personal  freedom  and 
made  fundamental  rights  justiciable.  The  courts  continued  their  tra¬ 
ditional  function  of  protecting  the  rights  of  individual  citizens  against 
encroachment  by  the  government,  but  the  government  made  it  dear 
that  the  exercise  of  claims  baaed  on  fundamental  rights  would  not  be 
permitted  to  nullify  its  previous  progressive  legislation  on  land  reforms 
and  family  law. 

The  National  Assembly,  consisting  of  156  members  (InchiJiag  six 
women)  and  elected  by  an  electoral  college  of  80.000  BDs,  was  estab¬ 
lished  as  the  federal  legislature.  Legislative  ikwo  wave  divided  be- 
tween  the  central  and  provincial  aascmbltei.  The  National  Assembly 
was  to  hold  samiona  alternately  g  Islamabad,  the  recently  established 
national  and  Dacca,  the  latter  being  designated  as  a  second 

capital  dot  republic,  where  the  Surname  Court  would  aba  hold 
learioas  The  ban  on  political  parties  was  In  operation  at  the  time  of 
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the  first  elections  to  the  National  Assembly,  as  was  the  prohibition 
against  EBDOed  politicians,  thus  the  groups  that  emerged  from  the 
election  were  new  They  proved  to  be  factions  formed  on  the  basis  of 
personal  or  provincial  loyalties.  Despite  the  ban.  political  parties  func¬ 
tioned  outside  the  legislature  as  vehicles  of  criticism  and  opinion  for¬ 
mulation.  In  late  1962  they  were  again  legalized  The  factions  then 
crystallized  into  governmental  and  opposition  groups 

The  Muslim  league  had  also  split  into  fragments  but  was  named 
the  official  government  party  Avub  Khan  became  a  member  of  it  in 
December  1962  and  its  president  a  year  later,  he  concluded  that  he 
could  not  remain  without  a  political  party  of  his  own  once  party  activity 
had  been  legalized  He  most  likely  felt  the  need  for  an  instrument  of 
legitimacy  and  political  support,  which  the  respected  name  of  the 
Muslim  league  could  provide  When  the  professional  politicians  formed 
what  they  called  the  Conventionist  Muslim  l^eague.  Ayub  and  his 
supporters  established  the  government  party,  the  Councillor  Muslim 
League 

The  presidential  elections  of  1965  resulted  in  a  victory  for  Ayub  hut 
also  demonstrated  the  appeal  of  the  opposition.  Four  political  parties 
joined  to  form  the  Combined  Opposition  Party  ,  nominating  Fatima 
Jinnah  (sister  of  the  QuaJd-i-Azam  and  known  as  Madar-i-Millet — the 
mother  of  the  nation)  their  presidential  candidate.  These  parties  were 
the  Conventionist  Muslim  League,  strongest  in  the  Punjab  and  Ka¬ 
rachi.  the  Awami  League,  strongest  in  East  Pakistan,  the  NAP.  strong¬ 
est  in  die  NWFP  where  it  stood  for  dtsaofvtng  the  One  Unit  arrangement; 
and  the  jamaat-i-lslami.  They-  produced  a  nine-point  program  com¬ 
bining  their  different  platforms.  Mainly  ,  they  advocated  a  complete 
restoration  of  parliamentary  democracy 

Miss  Jinnah  waged  a  moving  campaign  against  “dictatorship, "  but 
she  made  the  tactical  error  of  giving  the  impression  that  the  Basic 
Democrats  who  formed  the  electorate  would  lose  their  power  in  a  new 
regime.  Ayub  also  expended  considerable  rft'1  on  the  election  cam¬ 
paign  His  public  meetings  were  well  organized  and  were  used  as 
opportunities  for  discussion  of  tangible  issues,  they  also  provided  access 
to  the  source  of  power.  He  won  63.3  percent  of  the  electoral  college 
votes,  though  his  majority  was  larger  in  the  West  Wing  (73.6  percent) 
than  in  the  East  Whig  (53. 1  percent). 

The  true  significance  of  the  1965  elections  emerged  later,  as  the 
Ayub  regime  disintegrated  The  political  system  he  installed  and  the 
limited  elections  he  held  could  not  bridge  the  oonffict  between  two 
oppoatng  philosophies:  an  authoritarian  government  essentially  total* 
erent  at  cl  opposition,  and  unsatisfied  politicians  and  interest  groups 
who  had  not  yet  found  an  internal  balance  of  power  and  condemned 
all  reelrktfons  on  them  as  tyrannical.  This  baric  conftfc-t  carried  over 
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Ayub't  Forriy  Policy  and  the  |%S  War  with  India 

Ayub  articulated  hi*  foreign  policy  on  several  occasions,  particularly 
in  his  autobiography.  Friends  Not  Masters.  His  objectives  were  the 
security  and  development  of  Pakistan  and  the  preservation  of  its  ide¬ 
ology  as  he  discerned  it.  Toward  these  ends  he  sought  to  improve,  or 
normalise,  rrfcbons  with  Pakistan's  three  giant  neighbors.  India.  China, 
and  the  Soviet  Union.  While  retaining  and  renewing  the  alliance  with 
the  United  States.  Ayub  emphasised  his  preference  for  friendship,  not 
subordination,  and  bargained  hard  for  higher  returns  to  Pakistan. 

Other  than  ideology  and  Kashmir,  the  biggest  bone  of  contention 
between  Pakistan  and  India  was  distribution  of  the  waters  of  the  Indus 
River  system  (see  fig.  5).  As  the  upper  riparian  power.  India  controlled 
the  head  works  of  the  pre partition  irrigation  canals  After  independence 
it  had.  in  addition,  constructed  several  multipurpose  projects  on  the 
eastern  tributaries  of  the  Indus.  Pakistan  feared  that  India  might  repeat 
a  IMS  incident  of  curtailing  the  water  supply  as  a  means  of  coercing 
Pakistan  Attempts  at  finding  compromise  solutions  that  met  the  needs 
of  both  countries  were  made  during  the  1960s.  one  finally  found  bvor 
with  Ayub  and  Nehru  in  1960. 

The  Indus  Waters  Agreement  of  I960  was  backed  heavily  by  the 
World  Bank — whose  president.  Eugene  BLick.  had  been  the  principal 
mediator — and  the  United  States.  The  agreement  allocated  exclusive 
use  of  the  three  western  rivers.  Jhelum.  Chenab.  and  Ravi,  to  Pakistan, 
made  plans  for  transitional  arrangements,  detailed  new  irrigation  works 
and  feeder  canals,  and  took  account  of  waterlogging  and  soil  salinity 
problems  in  Pakistan's  Punjab.  The  Indus  Basin  Development  Fund 
was  established  and  financed  by  the  World  Bank,  the  major  contrib¬ 
utors  to  the  Aid-to- Pakistan  Consortium,  and  India.  An  impressive 
example  of  international  cooperation  by  any  standard,  the  Indus  Waters 
Agreement  continued  to  be  honored  by  all  parties  in  the  mid-1960s. 

Pakistan's  tentative  approaches  to  Beijing  intensified  in  I960  when 
China's  occupation  of  Tibet  and  the  flight  of  the  Dalai  Lama  to  India 
put  an  end  to  five  yean  of  Chinese-Indian  friendship.  An  entente 
between  China  and  Pakistan  evolved  in  inverse  ratio  to  Sino- Indian 
hostility,  which  climaxed  in  the  border  war  of  1961  For  more  than 
two  decades,  this  infonnai  alliance  has  formed  a  keystone  of  Pakistan's 
foreign  policy— at  the  least  in  verbiage  A  border  qpeement  of  March 
1963  was  followed  by  agreements  on  trade  and  Chinese  economic 
assistance  aa  wed  as  grants  of  mdftary  equipment.  China  begsn  con- 
strocting  a  major  strategic  highway  through  the  Khwgerab  Pam.  linking 
Xfojieng  (formerly  Slnkiang)  with  Gdgtt;  M  waa  opened  to  traffic  in 
1971-71  (aee  fig.  •).  China’s  diplomatic  and  poarible  military  support 
to  Pakistan  daring  the  1965  Indo- Pakistani  War  sms  high;;  Ms  new 
diplomatic  weight  to  the  UN  sma  eternised  on  Pakistan*  behalf  to 
1971.  Ayub’s  foreign  wintrier,  Bhutto,  often  took  credit  for  this  new 
Chtoo  policy,  which  gave  Pakistan  o  fioaibfttty  to  toteruotto— I  daaltogi 
akin  to  arm alhpi went.  The  entente  deepened  during  tha  Bhutto  year*. 
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Pakistan  i  alliance  with  the  United  States  had  invoked  much  ful- 
m  mat  ion  in  the  Soviet  Union,  but  Moscow  was  interested  in  keeping 
doors  open  to  both  subcontinental  states.  Avub  Khan  visited  the  Soviet 
Union  in  1965.  He  did  not  immediately  obtain  the  military  equipment 
for  which  he  asked,  but  he  gained  a  more  significant  diplomatic  ges¬ 
ture — the  Soviet  Union  maintained  neutrality  during  the  indo- Pakistan 
War  of  1965  over  Kashmir  In  1971,  too.  Moscow  was  not  quick  in 
siding  with  India  >>r  condemning  Pakistan  for  atrocities  in  the  East 
Wing. 

Although  Ayub  Khan  had  been  a  key  figure  in  Pakistan's  identifi¬ 
cation  with  the  United  States,  he  was  outspoken  in  his  criticisms  of 
United  States  policy  on  the  subcontinent.  His  first  major  foreign  act 
was  to  sign  bilateral  economic  and  military  agreements  with  the  United 
States  in  1959.  He  reacted  badly  to  subsequent  criticism  in  the  United 
States  Qmgress  and  its  substantial  cuts  in  appropriations  for  military 
and  economic  aid  to  Pakistan.  Ayub  was  vehemently  opposed  to  si¬ 
multaneous  United  States  support,  direct  or  indirect,  for  India's  de¬ 
fense  forces,  especially  when  this  assistance  was  augmented  in  the 
wake  of  China's  attack  on  India  in  1962.  In  the  opinion  of  Ayub  and 
many  of  his  countrymen,  in  return  for  use  of  bases,  the  United  States 
owed  Pakistan  security  protection  in  all  circumstances,  not  merely  in 
response  to  communist  aggression,  as  well  as  a  settlement  of  the  Kash¬ 
mir  question  on  terms  favorable  to  Pakistan. 

Pakistan  was  disappointed  on  both  counts  The  United  States  and 
Britain  did  pressure  India  into  holding  sis  rounds  of  talks  with  Pakistan 
in  1963  to  arrange  a  partition  of  the  Kashmir  Valley,  but  no  agreement 
was  possible.  The  two  Western  powers  were  strictly  neutral  during 
the  1965  war.  and  Lyndon  B  Johnson's  administration  more  or  less 
ignored  the  subcontinent  thereafter.  In  1968  the  United  States  com- 
munkaatfons-intelligence  unit  near  Frshawnr  was  dosed  at  Pakistan's 
request  It  epitomized  the  period  of  strain  in  relations  between  allies. 

In  the  spring  of  1965  a  series  of  border  incidents  occurred  between 
troops  on  either  side  along  the  cease  fire  line  in  Kashmir  and  near  the 
Rann  of  Kutdi  in  the  southwest  A  major  engagement  took  place  in 
the  Rama  of  Kutch  in  April  1965  as  the  two  countries  disputed  the  legal 
boundary  to  that  undemarcated  territory  By  mutual  content  and  under 
British  sponsorship,  a  cease-fire  was  called  at  the  end  of  June,  and  the 
dotcpPt  <n«pute  was  referred  to  tnterranoMi  vtHvranoti. 

In  Kashmir  UN  observers  and  India  reported  increased  activity  by 
nUtiaton  from  Pakistan.  There  was  no  uprising  of  Kashmiris  mkut 
India,  however,  and  to  August  India  retook  Pakistani-held  positions  to 
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to  the  Punjab  n aar  Lahore  and  SisJhot.  Both  countrtos  had  tonged 
objectives,  and  neither  was  econotnioafiy  capable  of  sustaining  a  long 
war.  Both  were  adversely  aftected  wbtn  the  United  States  and  Britain 

rtonaly  be  cause  ft  was  more  dependent  on  them.  On  Ssptomber  B  a 
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cease -firr  was  rnrhed  ihmugh  the  t’\  Security  Council  The  anger 
and  resentment  of  the  Pakistani  public  was  expressed  violently  in  la- 
hore  and  Karachi,  where  the  I'nited  States  Information  Service  li- 
braries  were  horned  A  deep  frustration  in  Pakistan  about  expending 
lives  and  funds  without  attaining  declared  objectives  made  itself  felt 
on  the  government 

In  January  IW6  President  Avnb  met  Indian  prime  minister  (ail 
Bahadur  Shastri  at  Tashkent  under  the  good  offices  of  Soviet  premier 
Aleksey  Kosygin  Thev  signed  an  agreement  formally  ending  hostilities 
and  stipulating  a  mutual  withdrawal  of  fortes  This  objectively  states¬ 
manlike  act  elicited  an  adverse  reaction  in  West  Pakistan  Students  as 
well  as  politicians  demonstrated  in  urltun  tenters,  and  many  were 
arrested 

The  political  leaders  were  not  satisfied  In  February  they  called  for 
a  national  conference  in  (.shore  where  all  parties  could  discuss  their 
differences  and  come  to  some  agreement  on  husk-  issues  For  West 
Pakistani  politicians  the  central  issue  was  the  agreement  reached  at 
Tashkent,  a  subject  in  which  the  Fast  Pakistanis  manifested  scant  in¬ 
terest  Among  the  700  delegates  who  attended  thv  conference,  only 
21  were  from  the  Fast  Wing  They  werr  led  by  Sheikh  Mujihur  Rah¬ 
man.  who  presented  a  six-point  program,  itself  a  summary  (if  the  1954 
East  Pakistani  demands  fir  complete  autonomy  of  tin  provinces  and 
a  preview  of  the  demands  of  1970  that  led  to  secession.  The  six-point 
program  consisted  of  a  parliamentary-  form  of  government  having  a 
central  parliament  directly  elected  by  adult  suffrage  and  an  executive 
responsible  to  parliament,  powers  of  the  federal  government  restricted 
to  defense  and  foreign  policy .  leaving  all  others  to  the  constituent  units, 
separate  fiscal  policies  or  currencies  permitted  if  necessary  to  stop  the 
of  capita)  from  the  Fast  Wing,  limited  powers  of  taxation  lor  the 
federal  government,  each  province  to  have  authority  to  enter  into  trade 
agreements  with  foreign  countries  and  foil  control  over  its  earned 
foreign  exchange,  and  the  provinces  to  have,  if  necessary,  their  own 
military  or  paramilitary  forces.  I'nder  these  circumstances,  no  national 
goals  or  unified  public  platform  emerged  from  the  national  conference. 

Ayub  foat  the  services  of  Foreign  Minister  Bhutto,  who  resigned 
and  became  a  vocal  opposition  leader.  Meanwhile,  opposition  from 
leftist  elements  swelled,  and  the  government  hesitated  to  take  pro¬ 
hibitive  action.  By  1968  M  was  becoming  dear  that  only  the  military- 
civil  services  establishment  stood  against  the  challenge  of  the  articulate 
urban  opposition.  Thus,  the  open  disaffection  of  members  of  that  es¬ 
tablishment.  such  as  Air  Marshal  Aaghar  Khan,  the  former  commander 
In  chief  of  the  air  force,  and  former  chief  Justice  S.  M.  M unbed.  was 
aioet  significant  Although  they  could  rally  public  opinion  against  the 
corruption,  nepotism,  and  incompetence  of  die  government,  as  polit¬ 
ical  aaaatoun  they  had  no  real  grip  on  the  situation  and  lacked  viable 
alternatives  to  propose.  Ayah's  serious  finest  in  February  1988  un¬ 
dermined  his  control. 
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In  West  Pakistan  Bhutto  organized  the  Pakistan  People  s  Party  ( PPP 
to  lead  a  "revolution".  in  East  Pakistan  the  Awami  leaitue  i  six  points 
became  a  rallying  cry  of  opposition  The  government  declared  that  it 
had  uncovered  a  conspiracy  and  accused  44  persons  of  pkrtting  the 
secession  of  the  East  Wing,  with  India's  connivance  Mujib  and  34 
others  were  charged  with  treason  Their  trial  dragged  on  in  an  at¬ 
mosphere  of  mounting  tension. 

In  October  I9W  the  government  sponsored  a  decade  of  develop¬ 
ment"  celebration  Instead  at  reminding  people  of  the  achievements 
of  the  regime,  the  festivities  highlighted  the  frustration  of  the  urlian 
poor  affected  by  inflation  and  the  costs  of  the  196$  war  For  the  masses 
Ayub  became  the  symbol  uf  inequality,  of  all  that  had  gone  wrong 
Bhutto  capitalized  on  this  emotion  and  challenged  the  president  at  the 
ballot  box.  In  the  East  Wing  dissatisfaction  with  the  system  went 
deeper  than  its  opposition  to  Avuh,  and  in  January  IWB  opposition 
parties  formed  the  Democratic  Action  Committee  with  the  declared 
aim  of  restoring  democracy  through  a  mass  movement 

Ayub  reacted  using  alternate  methods  of  conciliation  and  repression. 
Disorder  spread.  The  army  was  moved  into  Karachi.  Lahore.  Peshawar. 
Dacca,  and  Khulna  to  stem  mob  rule.  In  the  countryside  uf  the  East 
Wing,  curfew  was  relatively  ineffective,  local  officials  sensed  the  ebbing 
of  government  control  and  began  retreating  bom  the  peasant  revolt 
and  carnage  that  was  beginning.  In  February  Ayub  released  political 
prisoners,  invited  the  Democratic  Action  Committee  to  meet  him  in 
Rawalpindi,  promised  a  new  constitution,  and  declared  that  be  would 
not  stand  for  reelection  in  1970  Still  in  poor  health  and  now  lacking 
the  confidence  of  his  generals.  Ayub  sought  a  political  settlement  as 
violence  continued. 

On  March  25.  I960,  martial  law  was  once  again  proclaimed.  (General 
Agha  Mohammad  Yahya  Khan,  the  army  commander  in  chief,  was 
designated  chief  martial  law  administrator.  The  1962  constitution  was 
abrogated,  the  president  announced  his  resignation,  and  on  March  31 
Yahya  assumed  the  presidency.  He  soon  promised  early  elections  on 
the  basis  of  direct  aduh  franchise  to  the  National  Assembly,  which 
would  draw  up  a  new  constitution,  and  he  ordered  investigations  into 
existing  institutions,  such  as  Basic  Democracies,  for  the  purpose  of 
reform.  He  also  entered  into  discussions  with  leaders  uf  political  par¬ 
ties. 

Yahya  Khan  and  ianffbdwh 

The  new  administration  formed  a  committee  of  martial  law  admin¬ 
istrators.  It  functioned  above  the  entire  civil  machinery  of  government 
The  generals  were  now  overtly  ia  power,  no  longer  merely  the  sup¬ 
porting  arm  of  civilians  elected  or  bureaucratic  as  they  had  been 
fhrnnghnat  the  country's  history.  Every  significant  change  of  govern¬ 
ment  had  (died.  In  large  part,  on  the  affegiaace  of  the  army.  Now 
they  were  determined  to  take  the  credit  as  weff  as  do  the  work.  Bat 
Yahya  and  hit  military  advfaece  proved  no  more  capable  of  overcoming 
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the  nation  »  problem*  than  their  pmlernatn  Indeed,  the  new  ad¬ 
ministration  displayed  Mime  peruliar  failing*.  and  Yahya  larked  the 
national  vision  and  rapacity  for  dedicated  hard  work  that  Ayub  had 
possessed 

The  two  generals  ckisest  to  him.  lieutenant  (Generals  S.Ci.  M  Peer- 
/ada  and  Abdul  Hamid  Khan,  competed  with  each  other  and  a)M>  rut 
Yahva  off  from  the  rest  of  his  staff  The  attempt  to  establish  a  military 
hierarchs  running  parallel  to  and  supplanting  in  authority  the  civilian 
administration  inevitably  ruptured  the  bureaucratic-military  alliance 
on  which  efficient's  and  stability  depended  An  already  existing  tend¬ 
ency  to  center  on  personalities  rather  than  issues  was  exacerbated, 
tattle  effort  was  made  to  promote  a  national  program,  the  relationship 
of  means  to  objective*  was  never  clarified  In  addition,  the  disMilute 
habits  of  the  president  and  his  associates  not  only  diminished  their 
ability  to  makr  decisions  or  formulate  policy  but  aho  cost  them  the 
respect  of  the  nation. 

These  weaknesses  were  not  immediately  apparent  but  became  more 
and  more  obvious  as  events  moved  quickly  toward  crisis  in  East  Pak¬ 
istan  (>n  November  28.  1969.  Yahya  made  a  nationwide  broadcast 
announcing  his  proposals  fur  a  return  to  constitutional  government. 
(General  elections  for  the  National  Assembly  were  set  for  October  5. 
1970.  but  were  postponed  until  December.  The  National  Assembly 
would  lir  obliged  to  draw  up  a  new  constitution  within  120  days. 
Maximum  provincial  autonomy  compatible  with  effective  federal  gov¬ 
ernment  would  he  permitted,  on  July  1.  1970.  One  Unit  was  dissolved 
into  the  four  original  provinces 

in  1970  an  intense  election  campaign  took  place.  Bhutto  campaigned 
in  the  West  Wing  on  a  strongly  nationalist  and  leftist  platform  that 
hardly  appealed  to  conservatives.  The  slogan  of  his  party  was  "Islam 
our  Faith.  Democracy  our  Policy,  and  Socialism  our  Economy  "  The 
Awami  League  in  the  East  Wing  gained  widespread  support  for  its  six- 
point  program. 

The  first  general  elections  on  the  tauis  of  one  man.  one  vote  ever 
to  he  conducted  in  Pakistan  were  held  on  December  7.  1970.  though 
in  some  districts  of  East  Pakistan  the  elections  were  postponed  until 
January  17.  1971  In  all.  23  parties  put  forward  1.237  candidates  for 
the  291  seats  of  the  National  Assembly.  There  were  also  391  inde¬ 
pendent  candidate*  The  voting  was  heavy,  and  the  atmosphere  was 
generally  free  and  fair  The  Awami  League  secured  an  overwhelming 
victory  in  the  East  Wing,  where  it  won  167  out  of  a  possible  169  seats 
The  PPP  woo  a  large  majority  in  the  West  Wing,  especially  in  the 
Punjab  and  Sind.  In  the  NWFP  and  Baluchistan  the  NAP  emerged  as 
the  largest  party  but  without  a  majority  Somewhat  surprisingly,  the 
more  conservative  Islamic  parties  of  the  West  Wing  fared  poorly 

Any  constitutional  settlement  in  Pakistan  dearly  depended  on  agree  ■ 
ment  between  Mujib  repmaenting  the  East  Wing.  Bhutto  representing 
the  West  Wing,  and  Yahya  representing  the  military  government  in 
power.  The  president  had  placed  a  120-day  time  limit  on  drafting  a 
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new  constitution.  and  although  all  were  anxious  to  prevent  repetition 
of  the  delay*  that  had  ertppfed  the  constitutional  pnxen  in  the  1950s. 
each  wanted  power  for  himself  In  January  1971  Yahva  and  Mnjili  met 
to  discus*  how  the  demand*  of  the  West  Wing  political  valor \ — the 
PPP — eouki  be  reconciled  with  the  Awami  league  s  six  points  on  pro¬ 
vincial  autonomy  Mujih  adhered  to  his  six  points  and  to  his  rights  as 
majority  leader  to  form  a  government  in  the  National  Assembly  Ills 
earlier  willingness  to  trust  the  president  was  eroded,  and  Yahya  accused 
Mujib  of  a  lack  of  sincerity 

Yahya  then  held  talks  with  Bhutto,  who  (hulk'd  the  right  of  the  Awami 
lycague  to  form  a  government  and  draft  a  constitution  for  Pakistan 
when  its  base  was  confined  to  East  Pakistan  ()n  February  17  Bhutto 
publicly  declared  that  the  PPP  would  not  attend  the  inaugural  session 
of  the  National  Assembly  llis  intransigence  made  civilian  government 
virtually  impossible  (>n  March  I  the  president  dissolved  his  civilian 
cabinet  and  declared  an  indefinite  postponement  of  the  National  As¬ 
sembly.  which  had  been  scheduled  to  convene  on  March  3  in  Dacca 

There  was  violent  reaction  to  this  announcement  in  the  East  Wing 
Strikes,  public  demonstrations,  and  civil  disoliedienee  amounted  to 
open  revolt  In  rrsponse  to  a  series  of  directives  issued  by  Mujih.  the 
Bengalis  pud  no  taxes  or  revenues,  ignored  martial  law  regulations  on 
press  and  radio  censorship,  and  reduced  public  services  to  a  minimum. 
For  all  practical  purposes  the  wnt  of  the  central  government  ceased 
to  run  in  East  Pakistan. 

Meanwhile,  the  well-liked  governor.  Admiral  Ashan  Khan,  had  been 
recalled  The  provincial  chief  martial  law  administrator.  Lieutenant 
(General  Sahabzada  Mohammad  Yacjub  Khan  (In  19B3  Pakistan's  foreign 
minuter),  also  expressed  a  desire  to  resign  if  a  political  solution  to  the 
Bengal  problem  were  not  pursued  with  greater  vigor.  Yahya.  however, 
tended  to  the  opposite  view,  as  did  some  othe  r  general*  and  Bhutto. 
General  Tilda  Khan  was  sent  to  Dacca  as  chief  authority,  he  was  well 
known  for  his  reliance  on  armed  force  as  the  answer  to  problems.  The 
lines  of  confrontation  became  clearer 

A  last  effort  to  resolve  the  emit  peaceably  was  made  between  March 
1$  and  March  25.  1971.  Yahya  held  a  senes  of  talks  with  Mujib  in 
Dacca,  where  Bhutto  joined  them  on  March  21  Negotiations  were 
also  conducted  between  their  three  teams  of  "experts.  "  Simultane¬ 
ously  ,  Tikka  Khan  prepared  emergency  plant  for  a  military  takeover 
and  called  for  troop  reinforcements  via  Sri  Lanka  (then  Ceylon).  Re¬ 
ports  to  the  press  of  a  compromise  formula  proved  unfounded  Al¬ 
though  there  was  very  little  difference  between  the  Awami  League 
and  government  drafts,  each  side  stood  firm.  The  unwillingness  of 
either  Mujib  or  Bhutto  to  share  power  or  to  trust  each  other  in  thr 
exercise  at  power  was  too  great  to  be  papered  over  by  their  drafting 
experts. 

On  March  25  the  president  and  Bhutto  flew  back  to  Islamabad.  Tikka 
Khan’s  emergency  plans  went  into  operation  as  roadblocks  and  barriers 
appeared  all  over  Dacca.  Mujib  proclaimed  the  birth  of  the  "sovereign 
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for  Refugees  tMiitnl  India  in  the  task  of  providing  minimal  shelter, 
fond,  and  medical  facilities  tn  a  homeless  mass  of  humanity. 

Relations  between  Pakistan  and  India,  already  tense,  deteriorated 
sharply  as  a  result  of  the  crisis  On  March  31  the  Indian  Parliament 
passed  resolutions  in  support  of  the  "people  of  Bengal  Pakistani  and 
Indian  deputy  high  commissions  in  Calcutta  and  Dacca,  respectively, 
were  closed  down  The  Indian  government  repeatedly  declared  that 
the  refugees  must  he  allowed  tn  return  to  their  homes  under  safe 
conditions  and  rejected  Pakistan's  assurances  that  the  refugees  could 
return  The  Mukti  Bahini  (liberation  Armv)  forces  in  hast  Pakistan 
were  formed  around  a  nucleus  of  regular  troops,  which  received  equip¬ 
ment.  training,  cd  other  assistance  from  India  during  the  summer 

The  international  dimensions  of  the  Bangladesh  crisis  were  enlarged 
when  President  Richard  M  Nison's  administration  used  Yahya  Khan 
as  an  instrument  for  establishing  the  critical  new  link  with  China  in 
Julv  1ST  I  Soon  thereafter — and  in  the  opinion  of  most  observers  as  a 
response  to  the  I'nited  States-China  rapprochement — India  and  the 
Soviet  Union  signed  a  Treaty  of  Peace.  Friendship,  and  Cooperation 
(.rest -power  rivalries  impinged  on  Pakistan's  civil  war  and  possibly 
impeded  its  political  resolution. 

In  the  fall  military  and  guerrilla  operations  increased,  and  Pakhtan 
and  India  reported  escalations  of  border  shelling.  On  the  western 
border  military  preparations  were  also  in  evidence  On  November  21 
the  Mukti  Bahini  launched  an  offensive  on  Jrssore.  and  the  Provisional 
Government  of  Bangladesh  was  announced  there  on  November  29. 
Yahya  had  declared  a  state  of  emergency  in  Pakistan  on  November  23 
and  asked  his  people  to  prepare  for  war  In  response  to  Indian  military 
independent  People  's  Republic  of  Bangladesh"  and  called  on  his  people 
to  prepare  for  supreme  sacrifice  for  their  cause.  Mujib  was  arrested  in 
his  house  on  the  night  of  March  25.  hut  other  Awami  League  leaders 
escaped,  they  later  established  in  Calcutta  the  Provisional  Government 
of  Bangladesh 

On  March  26  the  president  outlawed  the  Awami  League,  banned 
political  activity  throughout  Pakistan,  and  reimposed  complete  press 
censorship  in  both  wings  One  result  of  these  strictures  was  that  the 
people  of  the  West  Wing  remained  uninformed  about  developments 
in  the  Fast  Wing  and  tended  to  discount  reports  appearing  in  the 
international  press  as  an  "Indian  conspiracy  " 

Fierce  fighting  broke  out  in  the  major  cities  of  the  East  Wing-  The 
East  Pakistan  Rifles,  a  paramilitary  force,  mutinied  and  joined  the  rebel 
forces  Nevertheless,  the  Pakistan  Army  maintained  a  heavy  offensive 
and  in  early  April  retained  control  of  many  of  the  towns  in  East  Pak¬ 
istan  More  thiui  250,000  refugees  trussed  into  India  during  the  first 
lew  days  of  war  The  influ*  continued  over  the  nest  six  months  and 
reached  an  overwhelming  total  uf  about  10  million  people.  No  accurate 
estimates  could  he  made  of  the  numbers  killed,  but  it  was  soon  obvious 
that  a  particularly  brutal  civil  war  was  raging  The  international  com¬ 
munity  responded  slowly  to  the  horrors,  the  UN  High  Commissioner 
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movements  along  and  across  the  Indian-East  Pakistani  border,  on  De¬ 
cember  3  the  Pakistan  Air  Force  attacked  military  targets  in  northern 
India,  and  on  December  4  India  launched  an  integrated  ground,  air. 
and  naval  invasion  of  East  Pakistan.  The  Indian  army  launched  a  five- 
pranged  attack  and  began  converging  on  Dacca.  India  also  recognised 
the  Provisional  Government  of  Bangladesh  on  December  6.  whereupon 
Pakistan  severed  diplomatic  relations. 

Indian  forces  closed  in  around  Dacca  and  received  the  surrender  of 
the  Pakistani  forces  on  December  16  Indian  prime  minister  Indira 
Gandhi  declared  a  unilateral  cease-fire  in  the  nest  on  December  17. 
Violent  demonstrations  against  the  military  government  were  the  most 
immediate  effect  of  these  events.  Yahya  resigned  on  December  30 
Bhutto,  who  had  been  pleading  Pakistan's  case  before  UN  deliberations 
of  the  Bangladesh  crisis,  flew  back  to  Islamabad  to  assume  power  as 
president  and  chief  martial  law  administrator  of  a  disgraced  military, 
a  Mattered  government,  and  a  bewildered  and  deworahaod  populace 

Bhutto  md  tfit  tcrtofitton  of  National  ConAdtnct 

On  assuming  power  on  December  30,  1071 .  Bhutto  promised  to 
make  a  new  Pakistan  out  of  the  demoralised  western  fragment.  His 
efforts  to  restore  national  confidence  look  several  forms.  First,  he  laid 
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the  entire  blame  for  the  1971  war  and  Pakistan  i  defeat  on  Yahya  Khar 
and  his  junta  and  asserted  the  principle  of  civilian  leadership.  Second, 
he  sought  to  legitimize  and  stabilize  his  power  by  speaking  about 
democracy  and  introducing  a  new  constitution  with  a  modified  federal 
and  parliamentary  system.  Third,  he  took  steps  to  revitalize  a  stagnant 
economy  and  ameliorate  condition*  for  the  poor  under  the  banner  at 
Islamic  socialism.  Fourth,  he  attempted  to  reform  and  control  die  civil 
service  by  unifying  different  cadres  and  permitting  lateral  recruitment. 
Last,  but  by  no  means  least,  Bhutto  employed  his  considerable  dip* 
lomatic  skills  abroad.  He  negotiated  a  satisfactory  peace  settlement 
with  India  in  1972.  He  built  new  snd  publicized  links  between  Pakistan 
and  the  oil-exporting  Islamic  countries  to  its  west.  And  he  maintained 
a  high  international  profile  and  a  flexible  diplomatic  stance,  which  has 
been  emulated  by  his  successor. 

Bhuttos  program  appeared  to  be  laudable.  But  his  performance  ovet 
the  five  and  one  half  years  in  which  he  exercised  near-total  powei 
became,  and  in  1983  remained,  the  subject  of  peat  controversy.  His 
ambition  overreached  his  ability  to  manipulate  individuals  and  events 

lus  hmriojj  AQVHsugB*  to^y  mg-ftaoo- 

n|  group  intcffits  to  inMciitin.  rxpiilfy  toiporuuit,  n  ntenic  oou- 
vcmncm  of  oocmiohUuucihs  doupoi  hi  pfimto  %  nHiOB  pkvohn 
democratic  uismunoni  nw  vmng  rooc  mo  oitunuety  ■Dogoutwwi  an 
but  his  closest  family  and  follower*. 

Bhutto  used  General  Gul  Hasan  and  Air  Marshal  Abdul  Rahim  Khan 
in  ousting  Yahya  Khan  in  December  1971.  hut  hr  retired  them  both 
in  March  1972  akmg  with  six  other  senior  military  officers.  Bhutto 
appointed  General  Tikka  Khan  chief  of  the  army  staff,  the  position 
with  reduced  status  and  authority  that  replaced  the  former  post  of 
commander  in  chief  (see  Ministry  of  Defence,  ch.  5). 

Bhutto  purged  die  military  rank*  of  about  1 .400  officers.  He  also 
created  a  paramilitary  force  called  the  Federal  Security  Force  (FSF) 
to  function  as  a  personal  bodyguard,  a  watchdog  on  the  armed  forces, 
and  an  internal  security  force  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  military  in¬ 
tervention  in  cases  of  civil  disorder.  A  White  Paper  an  defense  issued 
in  1976  firmly  subordinated  the  armed  forces  to  civilian  control  and 
gsve  Bhutto,  as  prime  minister,  the  decisive  voice  in  all  matters  relating 
to  national  security  In  that  role  Bhutto  took  credit  for  bringing  home 
over  90,000  prisoners  of  war  without  allowing  any  of  them  to  be  put 
on  trial  to  Bangladesh  for  war  crimes,  la  1978  Bhutto  elevated  General 
Zia  ul  Haq  to  the  post  of  chief  of  die  army  staff  over  the  heads  of 
several  senior  army  officers,  who  then  resigned  (see  The  Junta,  ch.  4). 

In  April  1972  Bhutto  lifted  martial  law  and  summoned  die  National 
Assembly,  consisting  of  members  elected  from  the  West  Wing  to  De¬ 
cember  1970.  Notwithstanding  the  absence  of  politicians  from  the  East 
Wing,  the  old  controversies  over  presidential  versus  parliamentary 
government  end  the  division  of  powers  between  the  central  govern¬ 
ment  ami  the  provinces  remained  alive.  Not  even  the  two-nation  theory 
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for  position  and  political  advantage  took  place  at  the  center  and  in  the 
provinces  among  the  three  major  political  parties,  the  PPP.  most  pow¬ 
erful  in  the  Punjab  and  Sind;  the  NAP.  most  powerful  in  NWFP  and 
Baluchistan,  and  the  jamlat-ul-t'lrma-i-hlam  (JUI).  also  baaed  in  the 
frontier  provinces.  A  fairly  high  level  of  tension  and  political  agitation 
in  the  countryside  accompanied  the  provincial  elections  and  the  process 
of  constitution  drafting,  especially  in  the  NWKP  and  Baluchistan.  Bhutto 
reached  some  accommodation  with  opposition  leaders  from  the  NAP 
and  the  JUI  on  the  matter  of  gubernatorial  appointment  and  consti¬ 
tutional  principle. 

Pakistan's  third  constitution  was  formally  submitted  on  December 
31.  1972.  approved  on  April  10,  1973,  and  promulgated  on  independ¬ 
ence  day.  August  14.  1973.  In  deference  to  opposition  wishes.  Bhutto 
accepted  a  formal  parliamentary  system  in  which  the  executive  is  re¬ 
sponsible  to  the  legislature  At  the  same  time,  however,  and  suppos¬ 
edly  in  the  interests  of  governmental  stability,  provisions  were  included 
that  made  it  virtually  impossible  for  the  prime  minister  to  be  removed 
by  the  Assembly.  Similarly,  the  1973  Constitution  provided  for  a  fed¬ 
eral  structure  in  which  the  residuary  powers  were  vested  in  the  prov¬ 
inces.  However,  the  federal  list  was  strikingly  comprehensive  and. 
combined  with  Bhutto's  substitution  of  NAP-jt'l  ministries  in  Balu¬ 
chistan  and  the  NWFP  with  PPP  ministries,  showed  clearly  his  pref¬ 
erence  for  a  powerful  center. 

Bhutto's  power  derived  less  from  the  1973  Constitution  than  from 
his  charismatic  appeal  to  the  populace  as  he  made  his  viceregal  per¬ 
egrinations  through  the  countryside  and  also  from  the  vigor  of  the  PPP. 
Its  socialist  program  and  Bhutto's  oratory  had  done  much  to  radicalize 
urban  sectors  in  the  late  1900s  and  was  responsible  for  the  popular 
optimism  accompanying  the  restoration  of  democracy.  But  the  ideo¬ 
logical  appeal  of  the  PPP  to  the  masses  sat  uneasily  with  the  accom¬ 
modations  Bhutto  reached  with  the  holders  of  economic  and  political 
toluene* — that  is.  the  landed  and  commercial  elites — after  he  came 
to  power  Factionalism  and  patrimonial  ism  became  rife  in  the  PPP. 
especially  in  the  Punjab,  where  Sheikh  Rashid  and  Ghuiam  Mustafa 
Khar  were  rivals  for  party  support  as  well  as  for  Bhutto's  favor  The 
internal  cohesion  of  the  PPP  and  Hs  standing  in  public  esteem  were 
adversely  afccted  by  a  ubiquitous  political  and  bureaucratic  corruption 
that  accompanied  state  intervention  in  the  economy  and.  equally,  by 
the  rising  incidence  of  political  violence,  which  included  the  heating 
and  even  murder  of  opponents  The  PPP  hod  started  as  a  movement 
mobilising  people  to  overthrew  a  military  regime.  In  Bhutto's  lifetime 
it  idled  to  convert  itself  into  a  political  party  organised  for  peaceful 
functioning  in  an  open  polity. 

Bhutto  •  predilection  for  a  strong  center  and  for  provincial  govern* 
meets  in  the  hands  of  the  PPP  inevitably  aroused  opposition  to  these 
provinces  where  regional  and  ethnic  identity  was  strong,  Feelto|p  of 
Stotfid  solidarity  were  muted  by  Bhutto's  familial  connections  with  the 
feudal  leaders  of  Stod  and  a  manipulation  of  oAces  (see  PaBHciana  and 
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Political  Pvttrt.  cb.  4).  He  did  not  enjoy  the  tame  levmy  in  Hie 
NWKP  or  Baluchistan.  In  February  1973  Bhutto  dtamtawd  the  NAP- 
JUI  nmminMiiti  in  the  NWFP  and  Baluchistan.  In  the  NWFP  Bhutto 
mcceeded  in  ousting  NAP  leader  Khan  Abdul  Wah  Khan  —Chafer 
Khan's  son  by  a  combination  of  threats  and  inducements.  Wah  Khan 
was  put  on  trial  and  imprisoned  without  provoking  a  violent  reaction 
in  the  province. 

In  Baluchistan  a  long-dormant  crisis  erupted  in  1973  into  an  insur¬ 
gency  that  lasted  four  yean  and  became  increasingly  hitter.  The  in¬ 
surgency  was  put  down  by  the  Pakistan  Army .  which  employed  brutal 
methods  and  equipment,  including  the  devastating  Huey -Cobra  hel¬ 
icopter  (unships,  which  were  provided  by  Iran  and  flown  by  I  ran  inn 
pilots  The  deep-seated  Batuch  nationalism  based  an  tribal  identity 
had  international  as  well  as  domestic  aspects  The  Batuch  had  been 
divided  in  the  nineteenth  century  among  Afghanistan.  Iran,  and  British 
India  and.  like  the  Kurds  in  a  similar  situation  farther  west,  found  their 
aspirations  and  their  traditional  ways  of  nomadic  Mr  frustrated  by  the 
sohdiBcatton  of  national  boundaries  and  the  extension  of  central  ad¬ 
ministration  over  their  lands  (see  ftg.  7)  Moreover,  many  of  the  most 
militant  Balurh  nationalists  were  also  Marxist  or  vaguely  Marxist-Len- 
inist.  willing  to  risk  Soviet  protection  for  an  autonomous  Baluchistan 
As  the  insurgracy  wore  on.  the  influence  of  a  relatively  small  but 
disciplined  group  in  a  liberation  front  seemed  to  increase  (see  Threats 
to  Internal  Security,  ch.  5).  However,  the  three  dominant  leaders  of 
the  Batuch  nationalist  movement — Khair  Bafrhsh  Marti.  Mir  Chaus 
Bskhsh  Binejo.  and  Sardar  Atauflah  Khan  Mrngsl  were  more  strongly 
rooted  in  their  tribes  than  in  any  particular  ideology,  they  w»  re  anti- 
Pttnfabi  dominance  rather  than  pro- Soviet. 

Bhutto  was  able  to  mobilize  domestic  and  international  support  lor 
his  drive  against  the  Batuch.  Support  of  the  Punjab  was  most  tangibly 
represented  in  the  use  of  the  army  to  put  down  the  insurgency.  One 
qf  the  main  Babich  grievances  was  the  influx  of  Punjabi  settlers,  miners. 
m  uKVii  mmo  mm  rviowu1  nen  dm  ipiw  popMnra  onuw 
could  also  invoke  the  idea  of  national  integration  with  elect  in  the 
aftermath  of  the  Bangjarlr  ih  secession.  External  assistance  to  Bhutto 
was  given  generously  by  the  shah  of  Iran,  who  (eared  a  spread  of  the 
(—erection  among  the  Iranian  Baluch.  Some  gpvernsncnti  feared  that 
an  Independant  or  autonomom  Baluchistan  aright  allow  the  Soviets  to 
develop  and  use  the  oort  at  G wader,  ssk!  no  outside  power  was  witting 
to  assist  the  Bahirh  openly  or  to  sponsor  the  cause  of  Batuch  autonomy. 
During  the  arid- 1970s  Afghanistan  was  preoccupied  with  its  own  in* 
trmal  problems  and  seemingly  anxious  to  normshae  relations  with 
Pakistan.  India  was  fearful  of  further  baftantaa Mon  of  the  subcontinent 
after  Bangladesh.  and  the  Soviet  Union  did  not  wish  to  jeopardise  the 
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hoatflfties  in  ftnhschiatan  were  protracted  and.  despite  an  appnrant 
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political  lettlcrocnt  between  Baluc-b  leaden  and  Islamabad  iter  The 
Nationalities  and  Civil -Military  Administration,  ch.  4). 

The  PPP  manifesto  was  couched  in  socialist  terms,  at  least  in  part 
in  reaction  to  the  socioeconomic  disparities  evident  in  the  Ayub  yean 
and  after.  Bhutto  issued  an  Economic  Reform  Order  on  January  3. 
1972.  to  give  effect  to  the  PPP  program  Banking  and  insurance  were 
nationalised,  and  70  other  industrial  units  were  taken  over  by  the 
government.  The  Ministry  of  Production,  which  incorporated  the  Board 
of  Industrial  Management,  was  created  to  oversee  industry.  Managing 
agencies  were  abolished,  and  the  scope  at  private  business  in  industry 
was  restricted.  Investment  in  the  public  sector  increased,  and  Bhutto 
negotiated  Soviet  assistance  for  Pakistan  i  first  steel  mill.  The  state  ah'* 
entered  trade  in  food  grains  Clearly'.  Bhutto  intended  to  break  the 
power  of  the  20-odd  families  so  prominent  in  the  Ayub  era.  Trade 
unions  were  organised  and  we  Karr  measures  for  labor  announced. 
Although  Bhutto's  initial  seal  diminished  as  he  came  face-to-face  with 
economic  realities  and  the  shortage1  of  capital,  be  tried  to  refurbish  his 
populist  image  with  another  spate  of  nationalization!  in  1976. 

Bhutto  proceeded  more  cautiously  in  the  field  of  land  reform  and 
did  not  fulfill  earlier  promises  of  distributing  land  to  the  landless.  The 
ceiling  on  landholdings  in  theory  was  a  high  at  40  hectares  of  irrigated 
aod  80  hectares  of  uairrigsted  land.  Bhutto  recognised  and  cultivated 
the  sociopolitical  influence  at  landowners.  At  the  same  time,  he  did 
not  impede  the  process  begun  earlier  of  consolidation  of  tenancy  rights 
and  acquisition  at  mid-sized  holdings  by  servicemen.  Punjab  was  the 
vital  agricultural  region  at  Pakistan,  it  remained  a  bastion  of  support 
for  the  government. 

The  privileged  and  powerful  CSP  was  a  certain  target  for  Bhutto. 
He  introduced  measures  of  administrative  reform  with  the  declared 
purpose  at  limiting  the  paternalistic  power  of  the  bureaucracy  and 
making  it  more  responsive  to  the  technological  and  democratic  needs 
of  the  new  Pakistan.  Consolidating  cadres  and  unifying  pay  scales  were 
rational  measures,  shedding  some  outdated  social  distinctions.  Lateral 
recruiting  at  professionals  at  the  middle  and  upper  ranks  was  justified 
to  view  of  a  vastly  expanded  state  role  in  economic  management,  for 
which  generalists  wane  ill  equipped  Pakistan's  civil  senior,  however, 
had  played  the  role  of  guartftan  alongside  the  army  since  independence. 
Many  ov  its  memoen  rrarirn  dmiy  id  popucvsntii  ippounRifinS  put 
when  pitroH|r  appeared  Id  be  i  more  important  criterion  than  merit 
or  seniority. 

Bhutto  claimed  success  for  bis  economic  policies.  TTie  gross  national 

p»o®iCs  (wis i  oiuggBy)  mq  nwp  Ot  vConotwc  iprQn^n  cttMOQQi 

Inflation  fcfl  from  SS  percent  in  ftacal  year  (FY  -aee  Glossary!  1972  to 
•  percent  in  PY  1976  Bhutto  pointed  out  that  his  foreign  policy  had 
bnadg  Pakfctaa  prestige  in  the  Isfondc  world,  peace  f  not  frieutfehio 
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m mrad  of  victory  in  any  election.  Therefore,  with  rommllmeut  to  a 
rinastitntinaal  order  at  stake,  in  Janaary  1977  ha  Muoanced  that  Ne- 
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honaJ  Assembly  and  provisional  assrmkly  elections  would  be  held  in 
March  of  that  year 

The  response  of  Bhutto's  opposition  to  this  news  was  vigorous.  Nine 
political  parties  ranging  across  the  ideological  spectrum  formed  a  united 
front  named  the  Pakistan  National  Alliance  (PNA).  Fundamentalist 
Muslims  were  given  satisfaction  in  the  adoption  of  Nizam-i-Mustafa 
(Rule  of  the  Prophet)  as  the  party  slogan  The  NWFP  was  gratified 
that  Walt  Khan's  wife  was  a  leading  member  Modem  secular  elements 
respected  the  leadership  of  Air  Marshal  (retired)  Asghar  Khan.  The 
PNA  filed  1.200  candidates  for  the  Assembly  and  4,000  for  the  pro¬ 
vincial  elections.  As  curbs  on  the  press  and  political  activity  were 
loosened  for  the  election  campaign,  an  extraordinary  surge  of  public 
support  for  the  PNA  swept  Pakistan's  cities.  This  evoked  a  whirlwind 
nationwide  tour  by  Bhutto  with  all  his  vote-catching  charm  in  the 
foreground  In  the  background  lurked  indirect  curbs  on  her  expression 
as  well  as  political  gangsterism  (see  The  Politics  of  Terrorism,  ch.  4). 

The  results  of  the  Assembly  elections  were  announced  on  March  7 
as  PPP  154  seats,  PNA  38  seats.  At  the  same  time,  cities  were  placed 
under  Section  144  of  the  Code  of  Criminal  Procedure,  limiting  assembly 
to  five  persons  or  fewer.  The  PNA  challenged  the  election  results  and 
demanded  a  fresh  election— not  merely  a  recount  of  votes.  Bhutto 
refused,  and  a  mass  protest  movement  was  launched  against  him.  Re¬ 
ligious  symbols  were  used  by  both  sides  to  mobilize  agitation.  Despite 
talks  between  Bhutto  and  opposition  leaders,  the  disorders  persisted 
as  a  multitude  of  frustrations  were  vented.  The  army  intervened  on 
July  5.  took  all  political  leaders  including  Bhutto  into  custody,  and 
proclaimed  martial  law.  Pakistan  had  come  full  circle;  nobody  won. 


A  rich  literature  exists  on  the  history  and  civilizations  of  the  Indian 
subcontinent.  An  excellent  and  succinct  survey  of  die  ancient  and  early 
medieval  periods  is  Romiia  Thapar's  A  Hittory  of  India.  The  moat 
comprehensive  compendium  of  scholarship  on  the  Harappan  culture 
can  be  found  in  Gregory  Posaehl  i  Ancient  Cities  of  tha  Indus.  The 
Mughal  period  has  inured  fine  scholarship  on  its  various  aspects.  One 
of  the  most  enjoyable  works  is  Bamber  Gascoigne's  Tha  Cruet  Moghuls; 
much  of  his  text  is  drawn  from  primary  sources  and  includes  lavish 
photographs  of  the  artistic  and  architectural  masterpieces  of  the  period. 
Another  survey  particularly  good  for  its  narrative  of  the  British  period 
is  Stanley  Wofoerts  A  Afar  Htatory  of  India. 

The  rim  of  Muslim  aahonalism  to  the  nineteenth  a  id  twentieth 
centuries  is  a  subject  that  has  produced  polemic  as  mett  as  serious 
study.  Devid  Lriyvekt's  Aligarh's  Pint  Gene  ration  and  Gall  MtaauH's 
The  Kkdafat  Mooemeof  are  good  recent  examples  of  American  schol¬ 
arship  on  very  early  phases  baaed  on  primary  sources.  K.K  Axis'  The 
HahngofPakttaa  and  Hafces  Matt  s  Moslem  NaUonakm  to  India 
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ami  Pakistan  are  older  account*  by  Pakistani  scholars.  There  is.  un¬ 
fortunately.  no  serious  objective  biography  of  Jinnah. 

The  political  history  of  puatindependence  Pakistan  can  he  adequately 
captured  from  Khalfcd  Bin  Sayeed's  Pakistan .  the  Formative  Phase. 
Ayub  Khan  *  Friends  Sol  Masters.  Shahid  |aved  Burki't  Pakistan  under 
Bhutto.  1971-1977.  and  Lawrence  Ziring  *  Pakistan.  The  Fnigput  of 
Political  Development. 

The  traumatic  civil  war  has  been  approached  from  many  angles. 
Ftounaq  Jahan’s  Pakistan .  Failure  in  Sational  Integration  is  an  analysis 
of  Ayub  Khan's  policies  culminating  in  disintegration.  Fazal  Muqeem 
Khan't  Pakistan's  Crisis  in  Leadership  blames  mainly  Yahva  Khan  and 
India  for  the  debade.  C.W.  Choudhury's  The  ImsI  Daps  of  Vnited 
Pakistan  is  a  multifaceted  account  by  one  who  was  personally  involved 
in  the  negotiations  that  finally  broke  down  in  March  1971 .  (For  further 
information  and  complete  citations,  see  Bibliography  ) 
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Pakistan  i  society  of  the  ihnos  irmained  eth.>  !y  diverse 

yet  cn  rrwhelmingly  Muslim  It  was  largrlv  rural  vet  beset  by  the 
problems  of  hvpenirbanization  The  vast  majority  lived  in  poverty 
while  a  narrow  stratum  of  elite  families  enjoyed  great  wealth.  Almost 
any  problem  a  low-income  country-  might  have.  Pakistan  had  in  abun¬ 
dance. 

Founded  as  an  Islamic  republic  and  with  W  perernt  of  its  population 
protested  Muslims,  religion  has  nonetheless  failed  to  provide  a  focus 
for  national  identity  Pakistan  remains  a  country  of  immense  regional 
diversity.  Pakhtuni.  Baluch.  Punjabis,  and  Sindhis  are  all  Muslim  yet 
they  represent  diverse  cultural  traditions  and  speak  different  lan¬ 
guages.  Ethnic,  regional,  crate,  and.  above  all.  family  loyalties  figure 
for  more  prominently  for  the  average  individual  than  national  ones 

Punjabis,  the  most  numerous  ethnic  group,  predominate  in  the  cen¬ 
tral  government  and  the  military  Baluch.  Pakhtuns.  and  Sindhis  find 
the  Punjabi  preponderance  at  odds  with  their  own  aspirations  hr  pro¬ 
vincial  autonomy.  That  the  provinces  are  not  monoethnic  further  com¬ 
plicates  ethnic  relations.  Sind,  in  particular,  absorbed  the  lion's  share 
of  the  t'rdu -speaking  refugees  from  India  folfowtng  partition  and  has 
received  scores  of  thousands  of  Baluch  and  Pakhtun  immigrants  in 
more  recent  years. 

Islam  itself  has  added  to  the  dfversrnets  There  is  a  sizable  minority 
of  Shiite  Muslims,  as  well  as  a  variety  of  smaller  sects,  amid  the  majority 
Sunnis.  Thrrv  have  been  sporadic  outbursts  of  sectarian  violence  Many 
of  the  non-Sunni  Muslims  are  economically  successful,  and  their  level 
of  success  and  affluence  does  not  sit  well  with  the  Sunni  majority 

The  precise  role  of  Islam  in  society  and  government  has  been  a 
frequent  subject  of  debate  Even  within  the  Sunni  community  there 
is  a  major  split  between  fundamentalists  and  mudemizrrs.  The  two 
groups  bold  widely  disparate  views  on  almost  any  imaginable  subject. 
The  schism  between  fundamentalists  and  more  secular-minded  Mus¬ 
lims  and  that  between  Shiites  and  Sunnis  were  accentuated  in  the  early 
1980s  by  government  policies  fostering  Islam izat ion  Finally,  there  is 
the  gulf  between  orthodoxy  of  whatever  ilk  and  popular  religion  For 
the  mats  of  believers,  intrasely  and  unqueesumingly  devout  though 
they  are.  Islam  is  largely  a  matter  of  customary-  practice  and  mores. 
Far  them,  elements  of  the  Quran  are  intermingled  with  a  host  of 
unorthodox  beliefs  about  spirits,  saints,  amulets,  and  the  like. 

In  the  early  1980s  more  than  70  percent  of  the  popuhee  Hved  in 
the  countryside.  Rural  overpopulation  has  been  a  feature  of  village  life 
for  nearly  a  century  Peasant  fomtUes  have  long  rehed  on  emigration 
and  remittances  from  a  portion  of  their  members  as  a  safety  valve  for 
eecess  heirs  and  a  supplement  to  form  incomes.  Continued  population 
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growth  mean*  ever-increasing  pressure  on  the  land  base  and  greater 
fragmentation  of  small  holdings  that  grow  more  marginal  still  with 
division  among  each  passing  generation  *  heir* 

The  landlord  is  a  pivotal  figure  in  rural  social  relations.  Even  as 
smallholders  have  become  more  marginal,  large  landowners,  having 
weathered  the  perils  of  Islamic  socialism  under  the  late  prime  minister 
Zulfikar  Ah  Bhutto,  have  become  more  firmly  entrenched.  The  in¬ 
dependent  peasant  proprietor  has  been  increasingly  lost  amid  the  swarms 
of  landless  laborers  and  tenant  farmers  The  landed  gentry  wield  both 
political  and  economic  clout  The*  are  able  to  dispense  any  number 
of  Csvors  to  their  tenants  and  dependents,  therrby  ensuring  a  political 
power  base 

Both  the  elite  and  the  middle  class  are  narrow  social  strata  when 
compared  with  the  mass  of  peasants  and  urban  poor.  The*  are  urban 
in  residence  and  orientation.  Many  are  more  fluent  in  English  than  in 
Urdu,  the  country's  official  language-  They  are  at  ease  with  and  ac¬ 
customed  to  Western  culture.  The  elite  and  middle  class  are  ethnically 
mixed,  refugees  from  India  and  adherents  of  several  small  Islamic  sects 
play  a  significant  role  in  commerce  and  industry. 

Bural  overpopulation  and  the  continued  high  rate  (4  population  in¬ 
crease  have  fueled  massive  urban  expansion.  Cities  have  grown  Cuter 
than  total  papulation  since  the  1900s.  Their  expansion  has  been  ac¬ 
companied  by  problems  in  providing  amenities  and  employment  for 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  new  inhabitants. 

Population  growth  rates  through  the  1960s  and  1970s  were  of  such 
magnitudes  that  major  readjustments  were  necessary  for  the  rest  of 
the  twentieth  century — regardless  of  what  might  happen  to  fertility 
rates  in  the  1980s  and  1990s.  Annual  population  growth  rates  of  nearly 
3  percent  in  the  1960s  and  1970s  gave  Pakistan  an  immense  school- 
age  population,  strained  already  limited  resources,  and  swallowed  up 
gains  in  economic  growth 

Geography 

Part  of  the  greater  Indian  subcontinent.  Pakistan  was  formed  as  a 
state  in  the  partition  of  British  India  that  took  effect  on  August  14. 
1947.  This  division,  based  principally  on  location  of  Hindu  and  Muslim 
majorities,  created  Pakistan  in  two  parts  separated  by  about  1.600 
kilometers.  East  Pakistan,  or  the  East  Wing,  became  the  independent 
state  of  Bangladesh  after  the  lodo- Pakistani  War  of  December  1971. 
Since  that  time,  the  country  of  Pakistan  has  consisted  only  of  what  was 
formerly  called  West  Pakistan,  or  the  West  Wing.  Its  area,  including 
Pakistan-held  Jammu  and  Kashmir,  Giigit  sad  Bahistan,  is  about 
891.176  square  kilometers  (see  fig.  1). 

The  boundary  with  Iran,  some  800  kilometers  in  length,  was  first 
delimited  by  a  British  commission  in  1893.  separating  Iran  from  what 
seas  then  British  India  Baluchistan.  In  1907  Pakistan  signed  a  frontier 
agreement  with  Iran,  and  the  border  between  the  two  countries  has 
nut  since  been  a  subject  of  serious  dispute  Pakistan's  boundary  with 
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Afghanistan  is  about  2.250  kilometer*  long  ami  in  the  north  run*  along 
the  ridges  of  the  formidable  mountain  regions  of  the  Hindu  Ku»h 
(Hindu  Killers)  and  the  Pamirs,  where  a  narrow  strip  of  Afghan  territory 
called  the  W'akhan  Corridor  separate*  Pakistan  from  the  Soviet  Union 
by  only  a  few  kilometers 

The  Pakistan- Afghanistan  boundary  was  drawn  in  1803  by  Sir  Mor¬ 
timer  Durand  ami  was  accepted  by  the  amir  (kingi  of  Afghanistan  in  a 
treaty  that  same  year  The  definition  of  this  boundary .  railed  the  Dur¬ 
and  lane,  was  not  in  doubt  when  Pakistan  became  independent  in 
1047  Afghanistan,  however,  claiming  that  the  Durand  lane  had  been 
imposed  by  a  stronger  power  upon  a  weaker,  favored  the  establishment 
of  still  another  state  west  of  the  Indus  River  to  la*  tailed  Pashtunistan 
or  Pakhtunistan  (see  Foreign  Policy,  ch  4)  Pakistan  maintained,  and 
was  supported  fully  in  this  position  by  Britain,  that  it  was  Britain's 
direct  successor  to  the  existing  lioumiary  The  Durand  lane  remained 
in  effect  in  1983 

Along  this  boundary  thr  Khojak  Pass,  on  Pakistan  *  side  of  thr  btirder 
and  about  80  kilometers  northwest  of  Quetta,  is  an  important  access 
route  through  the  mountains  of  western  Pakistan  To  the  mirth,  on  the 
border  about  40  kilometer*  west  of  Peshawar,  is  the  famous  route 
through  the  Khyber  Pass  In  the  far  mirth,  access  into  the  Wakhan 
Corridor  is  provided  by  the  Baroghil  Pass  (see  fig  5). 

In  the  northeastern  tip  of  the  country.  Pakistan  controls  about  84. 130 
square  kilometers  of  the  former  British- Indian  state  of  Jammu  and 
Kashmir,  in  dispute  between  India  ami  Pakistan  since  1947  (the  re¬ 
maining  144.729 square  kilometers  remain  under  Indian  control).  From 
the  eastern  end  of  the  Afghanistan- Pakistan  border,  a  boundary  of  about 
520  kilometers  runs  generally  southeast  between  China  and  Pakistan- 
controlled  Jammu  and  Kashmir,  ending  at  the  Karakoram  Pass  This 
line  was  both  delimited  and  demarcated  as  a  result  of  a  series  of  mites 
and  agreements  between  China  and  Pakistan  during  thr  1961-65  pe¬ 
riod.  By  mutual  agreement,  a  new  boundary  treaty  is  to  be  negotiated 
when  the  Kashmir  dispute  between  India  and  Pakistan  is  final!*  re¬ 
solved 

The  Pakistan-India  cease-fire  line  runs  from  the  Karakoram  Pass  to 
a  point  about  130  kilometers  northeast  of  Lahore.  This  line,  arranged 
with  United  Nations  (UN)  assistance  in  January  1949  after  the  preced¬ 
ing  yew  and  one-half  of  fighting,  is  about  770  kilometers  in  length  and 
waa  last  adjusted  and  agreed  to  by  the  two  countries  in  the  Simla 
Agreement  of  July  1972,  since  that  time  the  two  countries  have  called 
it  the  Line  at  Actual  Control.  From  the  southern  end  of  the  bne.  the 
Pakistan-India  boundary  runs  irregularly  southward  for  about  1.280 
Idlometen.  following  the  line  of  the  1947  RadcBffe  Award  named  for 
Sir  Cyril  RadrMfo,  the  head  of  the  British  boundary  commission  for 
the  partition  of  the  Pw^ab  and  Bengal  hi  1947. 

In  southern  Pakistan,  the  Thar  Desert  in  the  province  of  Sind  is 
separated  from  the  salt  flats  of  the  Hann  (wilderness,  or  desolation)  of 
Kutch  by  a  boundary  that  was  first  laid  down  in  1923-44.  After  partition. 
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Pakistan  contested  the  southern  Iwundan  of  Sind,  and  a  succession  of 
border  incidents  finally  resulted  in  the  Palcistani-lndian  hostilities  of 
April-June  I9M  These  hostilities  wrn*  ended  by  British  mediation, 
and  both  sides  accepted  the  ward  of  the  I ndo- Pakistan  Western  Boundary 
Case  Tribunal  designated  by  the  secretary  general  of  the  t'N.  The 
tribunal  made  its  award  on  February  IB.  1968.  delimiting  a  line  of  403 
kilometers  that  was  later  demarcated  by  joint  survey  teams.  Of  its 
original  claim  of  some  9. 100  square  kilometers.  Pakistan  was  awarded 
about  780  square  kilometers,  the  new  boundary  was  not  significantly 
different  bom  the  older  Beyond  the  western  terminus  of  the  tribunals 
award,  the  final  stretch  of  Pakistan's  border  with  India  is  about  80 
kilometers  in  length,  running  west  and  southwest  to  an  inlet  of  the 
Arabian  Sea 

Internally,  excluding  the  Jammu  and  Kashmir  region  in  the  north. 
Pakistan  is  divided  into  the  liour  provinces  of  Baluchistan,  the  North- 
West  Frontier  Province  (N'WFP).  the  Punjab,  and  Sind.  The  federal 
capital  district  is  at  Islamabad,  in  the  far  north  and  northeast  of  the 
country,  a  number  of  small  feudatory  states  in  the  Jammu  and  Kashmir 
region  acceded  to  Pakistan  at  the  time  of  independence  and  were  held 
in  whole  or  in  part  during  the  subsequent  hostilities.  These  are  grouped 
under  two  federally  administered  agencies  and  a  protected  quasi-state: 
the  Cilgit  Agency,  the  Baltistan  Agency,  and  Azad  (Free)  Kashmir. 
Tbe  latter  is  neither  a  province  nor  an  agency  but  has  a  government 
of  its  own  that  is  regarded  by  Pakistan  as  independent.  It  is.  however, 
under  the  protection  and  direct  control  of  Pakistan. 

Regions,  isndi 

Pakistan  can  be  divided  into  three  major  geographic  areas:  the  north¬ 
ern  highlands,  the  Indus  River  Plain,  its  two  major  subdivisions  cor¬ 
responding  roughly  to  the  provinces  of  Punjab  and  Sind,  and  the 
Baluchistan  Plateau.  Some  geographers  designate  additional  major  re¬ 
gions.  for  example,  the  mountain  ranges  along  the  western  border  with 
Afghanistan  are  sometimes  described  separately  from  the  Baluchistan 
Plateau,  and  on  the  eastern  border  with  India,  south  of  the  Sutlej 
River,  the  Thar  Desert  may  be  treated  separately  from  the  Indus  Plain. 
Nevertheless,  the  country  may  conveniently  be  visualized  in  general 
terms  as  divided  in  three  by  an  imaginary  line  drawn  eastward  from 
the  Khyber  Pass  and  another  drawn  southwest  from  Islamabad  down 
the  middle  of  the  country.  Roughly,  then,  the  northern  highlands  are 
north  of  the  imaginary  east-west  line,  the  Baluchistan  Plateau  is  to  the 
west  of  the  imaginary  southwest  line,  and  the  Indus  Plain  lies  to  the 
east  of  that  line. 

Tbe  northern  highlands  are  a  region  of  some  of  the  most  rugged, 
formidable  mountains  in  the  world.  Virtually  all  elevations  in  the  area 
are  higher  than  2,400  meters  above  sea  level;  more  than  one  half  are 
above  4,800  meters,  and  more  than  90  peaks  are  above  6.900  meters. 
Travel  through  the  area  (a  dtBcuk  and  dangerous.  Because  of  dm 
ragged  topography  and  rigors  of  the  climate,  the  northern  mountains 
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and  the  Himalayan  chain  to  the  east  have  throughout  history  been 
formidable  barriers  to  movement  into  Pakistan 

In  addition  to  the  northern  mountains,  the  southern  deserts,  and 
the  generally  barren  plateaus,  the  most  important  physical  feature, 
and  the  one  that  makes  intensive  cultivation  possible  in  such  an  arid 
environment,  is  the  Indus  River  and  its  tributaries.  The  name  lndu» 
comes  from  the  Sanskrit  word  Sindhu.  meaning  ocean,  from  which 
also  come  the  words  Sind.  Hindu,  and  India  One  of  the  great  rivers 
of  the  world,  the  Indus  rises  in  southwest  Tibet,  only  about  160  kil¬ 
ometers  west  of  the  sources  of  the  Sutlej  River,  which  joins  the  Indus 
in  the  Punjab,  and  the  Brahmaputra,  the  dominant  river  of  Bangladesh 
and  eastern  India.  The  catchment  area  of  the  Indus  is  estimated  at 
almost  1  million  square  kilometers,  and  all  of  the  country's  major 
rivers — Kabul,  jhelum.  Cherish.  Ravi.  Sutlej — flow  into  it.  TheTarbela 
Dam  on  the  Indus  and  the  Mangla  Dam  on  the  jhelum  are  of  vital 
importance  to  the  national  economy  (see  Irrigation.  Energy,  ch.  3> 
Various  parts  of  the  country  are  subject  to  frequent  seismic  disturb¬ 
ances  The  Quetta  region  is  the  most  earthquake  prone.  A  severe  quake 
in  1931  was  followed  by  one  of  mayor  proportions  in  May  1935.  The 
small  city  was  almost  completely  destroyed,  and  the  adjacent  military 
cantonment  was  heavily  damaged.  At  least  20.000  people  were  killed 
Tremors  uf  varying  intensity  continue  to  occur  in  the  vicinity  of  Quetta, 
but  as  uf  late  19K3  there  had  been  no  major  quake  since  1935. 


Pakistan  lies  in  what  is  called  the  warm  temperature  wine  The 
climate  is  generally  arid,  characterized  by  hot  summers  and  cool  or 
cold  winters  and  wide  variations  between  extremes  of  temperature  at 
given  location*  Rainfall,  on  the  whole,  is  low.  These  generalizations 
should  nut  obscure  the  distinct  differences  existing  between  particular 
locations,  for  example,  between  the  coastal  area  along  the  Arabian  Sea 
and  the  frozen  snow -covered  ridges  of  the  Karakoram  and  other  moun¬ 
tains  of  the  for  north. 

The  year  in  Pakistan  can  be  divided  into  four  seasons;  a  relatively 
dry  -cool  winter  period  from  December  through  February,  the  dry-hot 
weather  season,  or  summer,  from  March  through  May;  the  summer 
rainy  season,  or  southwest  monsoon  period,  from  June  through  Sep¬ 
tember.  and  the  retreating  monsoon  period  of  October  and  November, 
sometimes  also  catted  the  northeast  monsoon.  The  onset  and  duration 
of  these  general  seasons  vary  somewhat  according  to  place. 

Monsoon  wtads  are  caused  by  the  differential  heating  of  land  and 
water  During  the  hot  months  of  April  ssk!  May.  the  hot  air  over  the 
Indian  Mbconttssent  rises,  creating  a  partial  vacuum  into  which  rush 
cooler,  moisture  bearing  currents  froin  off  the  Arabian  Saa.  These 
winds  blow  acram  from  Sind  and  ut>  the  Indus  Plata  to  the 
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or  retreating,  nansm  blows  from  the  lastd  to  the  sea.  Its  winds  are 
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generally  light  and  cam  little  nun  The  intensity  of  hath  moniooni 
and  the  amount  of  rain  deposited  i»  much  lest  in  Paki«tan  than  in  India. 
At  least  SO  prrrrnt  of  the  cultivated  acreage  in  Pakistan  depends  on 
some  form  of  irrigation  Actual  annual  rainfall  varies  from  place  to 
place,  for  r sample,  from  381  millimeters  at  Karachi  to  313  millimeters 
at  Dera  Ismail  Khan  to  950  millimeters  at  Rawalpindi  (see  table  2. 
Appendix  i 

Population 

The  Census 

Pakistan  has  a  long  histon  of  census  taking,  established  during  the 
tunc  it  was  part  of  British  India  The  first  census,  confined  to  what 
were  then  called  the  Northwestern  Provinces,  was  taken  in  December 
1852.  with  a  reference  date  of  January  I.  1853  Between  that  time  and 
1871.  separate  and  uncoordinated  censuses  were  taken  in  most  of  the 
other  provinces  of  British  India  The  census  of  1871-72.  although  it 
did  not  cover  all  provinces  and  contained  rnanv  irregularities,  was  taken 
under  central  government  direction  and  scheduling  and  is  regarded  as 
the  first  general  census. 

After  1871  the  count  was  made  regularly  with  increasing  effectiveness 
at  10- sear  intervals  For  each  such  decennial  census  the  government 
created  an  ad  hoc  organization  to  do  the  work  and  prepare  the  report 
After  independence  in  19(7  the  new  government  of  Pakistan  estab¬ 
lished  the  Pakistan  Census  Organization  Pakistan  then  included  the 
fast  Wmg.  and  the  1951  and  1961  census  reports  therefore  include 
data  for  that  area,  and  it  is  necessary  in  using  those  records  to  select 
the  data  under  the  subheadings  of  "West  Pakistan"  in  order  to  construct 
the  census  background  of  post-1971  Pakistan. 

Because  of  political  conditions  culminating  in  the  December  1971 
war  with  India,  no  census  was  taken  in  Pakistan  that  year,  but  one  was 
taken  during  the  period  September  16-30.  1972.  the  intrrcensal  period 
thus  hetng  II  years  and  eight  months  This  enumeration,  along  with 
that  of  1971  in  India,  completed  100  years  of  census  taking  in  the 
subcontinent 

The  government  carried  out  its  fourth  population  count  in  March 
1981 .  it  had  been  preceded  by  a  housing  census  in  December  I960. 
The  preliminary  census  report  the  only  one  puhhdy  available  in  m id- 
1963— provided  a  total  population  of  83.782.000  This  total  excluded 
(digit.  Balt utan.  and  And  Kashmir  The  report  indicated  a  28.3  per¬ 
cent  increase  in  the  population  in  the  intrrcensal  period  (see  tahlr  3. 
Appendix)  A  projection  of  the  census  data  provides  a  March  1963  total 
of  over  86.5  million.  In  August  1963,  however,  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  the  Census  estimated  Pakistan's  m id-1963  population  at 
about  94  8  million  The  bureau  provided  no  rsplanatton  for  its  figure, 
which  moat  observers  believe  was  too  hitdt- 

Although  several  whan  areas  pew  significantly  during  the  inter- 
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prmimatrly  54.6  percent  of  the  people  were  under  20  yean  of  age  and 
over  45  percent  under  15  yean  of  age  (see  fig.  6).  Short  of  a  startling, 
and  unexpected,  adoption  of  population  control  practice*  by  this  young 
population,  the  annual  rate  of  growth  may  be  expected  to  remain  dose 
to  3  percent  per  annum  for  decades  to  come.  Even  if  a  majority  of  the 
population  practice  birth  control  measures,  the  annual  population  in¬ 
creases  will  impose  greater  burden*  on  already  inadequate  health, 
education,  and  social  services  well  into  the  twenty-first  century  and 
will  add  a  significant  number  to  the  working  force  each  year  (see  Health. 
Education,  this  ch..  Labor  Force,  ch  3i 
The  preliminary  census  report  did  not  include  the  refugees  from 
Afghanistan  In  mid- 1963  the  Pakistani  government  estimated  the  total 
at  about  3. 1  million  refugees  Some  observers  suggested  that  the  total 
was  closer  to  2.4  or  2.5  million,  hut  all  agreed  that  additional  refugees 
were  arriving  each  month  The  bulk  of  the  refugees  were  housed  in 
camps  in  the  NWFP.  although  several  hundred  thousand  were  also 
loarted  in  Baluchistan  In  1963  the  government  was  beginning  to  re¬ 
locate  a  few  thousand  of  them  in  the  western  reaches  of  the  Punjab 
The  preliminary  report  presumably  also  omitted  the  large  number 
of  Pakistanis  temporarily  working  abroad.  Bough  unofficial  estimates 
ranged  around  2  million,  of  which  between  14  million  and  15  million 
were  working  in  the  states  of  the  Arabian  Peninsula,  most  of  them 
were  concentrated  in  Saudi  Arabia.  Kuwait,  the  United  And)  Emirates, 
and  Oman  An  overwhelming  majority  of  those  working  abroad  were 
men  unaccompanied  by  families  Although  among  these  were  medical 
personnel,  technicians,  military  specialists,  and  other  professionals, 
the  majority  consisted  of  unskilled  laborers.  A  significant  portion  of 
the  workers  were  from  the  NWFP  and  Baluchistan  The  census  report 
indicated  that  in  some  districts  of  the  NWFP  the  ratio  of  men  to  women 
changed  markedly'  during  the  1970s. 

In  a  research  document  prepared  under  contract  for  the  United 
States  Agency  for  International  Development  (AID)  and  presented  to 
President  Mohammad  Zia  ul  Haq  in  the  spring  of  1963.  The  Futures 
Croup  illustrated  the  impact  of  population  growth  on  the  nation  s  de¬ 
velopment  plans.  Among  other  things,  the  report  projects  that  if  the 
current  annual  growth  rate  remains  unchecked,  the  population  will 
reach  145  million  by  2000,  200  million  by  2010,  and  over  390  million 
by  2090.  Even  if  the  rate  of  growth  were  to  decline  sharply  and  rapidly 
to  about  1  percent  a  year  by  2010,  the  population  would  still  reach 
115  million  bv  2000.  IX  million  by  2010.  and  over  IX  million  by 
2090  Inasmuch  as  only  about  6  percent  of  those  of  childbearing  age 

was  deemed  unlikely 
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the  birth  rate  has  been  the  impetus  behind  die  country's  agronomical 
population  gowth.  The  donth  rale  declined  hum  27  par  1,006  in  19X 
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Figure  6  Agr-Sri  Pyramid.  I9HI 

to  an  ntimatni  12  in  1981.  at  thr  same  time,  the  birth  rate  dropped 
only  slightly  from  44  to  41  per  1.000  population  In  the  early  I960* 
the  average  woman  bore  a  total  of  til  children  during  her  reproductive 
life  Annual  population  growth  rate*  began  rising  in  the  1990s  and 
increased  dramatically  in  the  1900s  and  1970s  (see  table  4.  Appendix) 
From  1972  through  1901  the  population  grew  at  some  2  8  percent 
aiinually.  a  rate  at  which  the  population  will  double  in  roughly  25 
yean. 

The  Pakistani  workers  currently  employed  outside  the  country  have 
not  provided  a  safety  valve  for  excess  population.  The  majority  of  the 
emigrants  are  tingle  males.  They  are  not  permanent  emigrants,  and 
their  families  remain  in  Pakistan. 

Continued  population  growth  carries  a  high  socioeconomic  price  tag. 
The  dependency  ratio  (of  adults  aged  IS  through  00  to  children  under 
IS)  is  roughly  one -half  to  one-third  that  of  developed  countries,  little 
more  than  one  to  one.  Although  the  widespread  use  of  child  labor 
leaaana  the  burden  on  the  working  population,  this  solution  entails  its 
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Tbc  number  of  workers  entering  the  lalior  lurve  annually  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  grow  dramatically,  at  least  until  the  end  of  the  ernturv  The 
new  workers  of  1995  have  already  been  liorn.  so  regardless  of  what 
happens  to  fertility  in  the  coming  decades,  the  country  s  labor  force 
will  grow  at  some  3.8  percent  annually  from  1983  through  1998  The 
rate  is  nearly  double  that  of  the  preceding  decade,  from  1967  to  1977 
the  working  population  espanded  b>  2.5  percent  yearly  If  present 
fertility  levels  continue,  the  country  will  need  15  million  new  jobs  in 
2000.  2.2  million  in  2010 

Even  granting  continued  expansion  id  irrigation  reclamation  of  land 
from  salination,  and  increasing  use  of  improved  inputs,  papulation 
growth  would  strain  agricultural  capacity.  The  problem  is  the  more 
acute  because  partible  inheritance  among  male  heirs,  the  customary 
practice,  fragments  holdings  Despite  bumper  crops  in  1980  and  1981 . 
Pakistan  imported  some  600,000  tons  of  wheat  to  meet  domestic  needs 
(oven  the  moat  optimistic  protections  of  increased  agricultural  pro¬ 
duction  this  deficit  would,  at  present  levels  of  fertility,  reach  2  million 
tons  In  2000.  5  million  by  2010. 

Requirements  fur  housing,  health  care,  education,  and  electricity 
would  lie  immense  if  fertility  continued  at  its  current  level  and  sub¬ 
stantial  even  with  sizable  reductams.  At  current  rates  of  growth  the 
urban  population  would  lie  75  million  In  2000.  that  of  Karachi  alone 
some  15  million  hv  2010 

The  Sixth  Five-Year  Plan's  goal  of  universal  primary-school  enroll¬ 
ment  for  males  and  a  rise  from  33  to  45  percent  attendance  fc>r  females, 
if  attained,  becomes  more  difficult  to  maintain  with  continued  popu¬ 
lation  growth  At  present  rates  the  primary-school  population.  11.6 
million  in  I960,  would  nearly  double  In  2000.  Spending  would  have 
to  increase  mure  than  fivefold  to  keep  pace  with  growing  enrollments. 

Controlling  population  growth  has  been  a  perennial  theme  of  five- 
year  plans.  The  first  ( 1955-60)  noted  the  need  to  reduce  the  annual 
rate  of  population  increase — it  was  then  less  than  2  percent.  The  fourth 
lamented  that  incrrosn  in  gross  national  product  (GNP — see  Glossary) 
were  more  and  more  swallowed  up  by  increases  in  population  The 
Fifth  Five-Year  Plan.  1978-83,  listed  controlling  the  population  ex¬ 
plosion  as  a  principal  guai.  all  to  fettle  avail.  Family  planning  began 
with  scattered  volunteer  programs  and  clinics  in  the  195(8  Formal 
government  efforts  date  from  the  1965  formation  of  thr  Pakistan  Family 
Planning  Council,  which  remained  in  existence  until  1977.  Efforts  have 
listen  hampered  by  a  lack  of  resources,  indiscriminate  dispersal  of  these 
scarce  resources,  frequent  orgmizationa)  changes,  general  inflexibility, 
and  the  minimal  qualifications  of  many  field- workers.  Any  attempts  at 
a  dMtal  program  were  virtually  abandoned  in  the  political  upheaval 
of  1977.  Urn  Fifth  Five-Year  Plan  notwithstanding,  fettle  if  anything 
was  done  between  1977  and  1960, 

la  1960  the  Population  Division,  formerly  under  the  direction  of  a 
minister  of  state,  was  tenanted  the  Population  Welfare  Division  and 
transferred  to  the  Ministry  of  Planning  and  Economic  Development. 
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The  agency  was  charged  with  the  delivers  of  family  planning  service* 
ami  maternal  and  child  health  care  These  services  were  to  he  deliverer! 
through  Kamils  Welfare  Centers,  there  were  roughly  l.titJO  of  these 
centers  in  earls  I8M.  and  the  government  planned  to  add  another  250 
within  a  year  The  main  prartk-iil  goals  wen*  to  lower  the  annual  pop¬ 
ulation  gniwth  rate  to  2  7  percent  and  increase  contraceptive  users 
fnmi  ft  to  14  percent  of  women  of  childbearing  age  by  1884 

The  new  population  program  calk'd  for  the  active  participation  of 
all  relevant  public  agencies  it  was  a  multipronged  appniach  that  em¬ 
phasized  increasing  female  school  enmllments  and  improving  maternal 
and  child  health  as  well  as  the  delivers  of  contraceptives  to  the  populace 
at  large  Reproductive  health  centers  attached  to  hospitals  were  to 
provide  ipialits  gynecological  and  obstetrical  can*  A  broad  range  of 
educational  pnigrams  made  use  of  both  face-to-face  communication 
ami  media  campaigns  The  educational  themes  wen*  those  associated 
with  small  family  size,  i  c..  the  importance  of  breast -feeding,  proper 
maternal  and  child  health-care  practices,  good  child  nutrition,  the 
positive  virtues  of  late  marriage,  and  the  improvement  of  women  s 
status  The  new  program  aimed  at  not  only  increasing  the  grneral 
availability  of  contraceptives  but  also  improv  ing  tlie  training  of  family 
planning  personnel  ami  involving  the  local  community  in  decision¬ 
making 

Ethnic  Relations 

Religion  was  the  key  force  behind  the  drive  for  a  separate  state. 
Pakistan's  raison  d  Atre  was  to  provide  a  homeland  for  the  subconti¬ 
nent's  Muslims  The  country  was  founded  as  a  self-confessed  "Islamic 
Republic-  "  Some  98  percent  of  the  populace  are  avowed  Muslims. 
During  the  .16  years  of  the  country's  existence,  however,  these  core¬ 
ligionists  have  found  faith  a  two-edged  sword  Islam  was  a  unifying 
force  in  the  face  of  a  sea  uf  Hindus  With  a  heritage  of  rule  from  the 
Mughal  Empire.  South  Asian  Muslims  werr  icluctant  to  accept  mi¬ 
nority  status  in  Hindu-dominated  India.  That  Hindus  had  taken  greater 
advantage  of  British  colonial  reforms  than  Muslims  exacerbated  these 
fears  (see  The  Seeds  uf  Muslim  Nationalism,  ch.  1).  As  independence 
approached.  Hindus  had  far  outstripped  Muslims  in  education  and  civil 
service.  By  1870  Hindus  outnumbered  Muslims  in  government  service 
by  seven  to  one. 

Although  most  Pakistanis  are  Sunni  Muslims,  there  remains  sub¬ 
stantial  cultural  diversity  within  and  among  the  four  provinces.  An 
individual's  loyalties  are  defined  In  terms  of  family,  local  lenders,  lin¬ 
eage  or  dan  or.  on  a  slightly  more  abstract  level,  tribe  and  caste  The 
nation  of  national  loyalty  has  little  currency.  CorehgfonMs  think  of 
themselves  as  Muslims  and  Sindhis,  Punjabis.  Babich,  or  Pakhtuns 
(see  Glossary).  Even  the  term  Pakistani  Is  frequently  used  as  a  negative 
referent,  a  way  of  dfatingoishfag  outsiders:  anyone  who  is  not  Babich, 
etc.,  to  a  Pakistani. 
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Three  distinct  groups  constituted  the  subcontinent's  preparation 
Muslim  community.  In  the  northwest,  in  the  regions  of  what  is  now 
Pakistan.  Muslims  were  a  majority  Overall,  they  were  a  prosperous 
fund  populace  They  enjoyed  substantial  privileges  under  colonial  rule — 
a  reward  for  their  loyalty  during  the  Sepoy  Mutiny  (or  Rebellion)  of 
1857  and.  in  the  case  of  Baluch  and  Pakhtun  tribesmen,  as  part  of  the 
carrot -and-stick  policies  the  British  used  to  secure  access  to  the  stra¬ 
tegic  frontier  (see  The  Forward  Policy  ,  ch  1). 

In  the  northeast  provinces  of  Assam  and  Bengal  (currently  Bangla¬ 
desh).  by-  contrast,  Muslims  had  opposed  British  advances  and  taken 
part  in  the  mutiny.  Colonial  policy  was  concomitantly'  harsh  in  dealing 
with  them.  By  the  early  twentieth  century.  Muslims  there  were  largely 
a  landless  rural  proletariat  at  the  merry  of  Hindu  landlords.  Finally, 
there  was  a  substantial  Muslim  minority  in  central  India,  many  of  whom 
were  urban,  educated  merchants  and  professionals. 

Support  for  a  separate  Muslim  state  varied  among  the  three  groups 
It  was  distinctly  lukewarm  in  the  northwest.  Colonial  rule  had  not 
proved  all  that  onerous,  and  the  tribals  in  particular  were  uncertain 
of  what  advantage  they  might  enjoy  in  an  independent  Pakistan.  The 
northeast,  where  ethnic  and  religious  differences  hewed  so  closely  to 
economic  ones,  was  a  hotbed  of  agitation  for  a  separate  state.  The 
same,  for  slightly  different  reasons,  was  true  of  the  urban  Muslims. 
Early  proponents  of  a  separate  Muslim  state  found  large  followings 
among  central  India's  Muslims.  The  prospect  of  elevated  social  status 
in  an  exclusively  Muslim  state  was.  one  imagines,  an  enticement. 

Pakistan  comprises,  in  short,  distinct  cultures,  diverse  in  their  po¬ 
litical  histories,  varied  in  custom  and  language,  and  each  intensely 
committed  to  its  unique  heritage  and  way  of  life.  Islam  provides  a 
tenuous  sort  of  unity  in  the  face  of  such  diversity.  That  none  of  the 
provinces  is  die  exclusive  enclave  of  its  predominant  ethnic  group  adds 
further  complexity  to  the  situation  There  ure  substantial  numbers  of 
the  major  ethnic  groups  outside  their  "own''  provinces  (see  fig.  7) 

Baluchistan  includes  numbers  of  Pakhtu  speakers  in  the  north.  The 
province’s  few  urban  centers  are  the  bailiwicks  of  Pakhtun.  Punjabi, 
and  Sindhi  merchants.  Pugjabi  bureaucrats  from  the  civil  service  and 
the  military  have  acquired  valuable  tracts  of  irrigated  land  within  the 


He  NWFP.  the  center  of  Pakistan's  Pakhtun  population,  indudes 
other  tribal  groups,  such  as  Gujars  and  Kohistants.  In  addition,  these 
are  a  variety  of  castes  booed  an  occupnttooal  groups.  Most  of  these 
people  speck  Pakhtu,  and  mony  adhere  to  Pakhtun  ideals.  Nonetheless. 
Palatum  recud  thorn  as  tmiriderr  and.  usually,  distinctly  inferior. 

Sind  includes  more  Balw  h  than  Baluchistan  itself.  Karachi  is  mukf- 
athate  in  die  extreme  Its  population  inefod*1#  targe  numbers  of  Pafch* 
tuns  and  Baluch  #migr#rSind  also  absorbed  the  majority  of  the 
mukqjirs  immigrants  from  India  following  partition.  Even  the  seem¬ 
ingly  monoethnic  Punjab  absorbed  regions  previously  settled  by  other 
ethnic  groups. 
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Figure  7  General  Location  of  Principal  Ethnic  Croupe 


Thrrr  are  20  or  more  spoken  languages  in  Pakistan  The  most  com¬ 
monly  spoken — Punjabi,  Sindhi.  and  Urdu— -belong  to  the  Indo- Aryan 
branch  of  the  Indo-European  language  family  Scores  of  thousands  of 
Aryan-speaking  invaders  swept  into  the  Indo-Cangetic  plains  in  the 
second  and  third  millennium  B.C  (see  Early  Civilizations,  ch  1).  The 
invaders'  languages  supplanted  the  indigenous  Dravidtan  tongues  in 
moat  of  the  northern  half  of  the  subcontinent. 

Language  serves  as  a  major  cultural  marker  and  figures  in  the  identity 
of  the  various  ethnic  groups.  Language  issues  have  been  politically 
explosive  and  frequently  divisive  Ibices  throughout  the  country's  his¬ 
tory  According  to  the  1973  Constitution,  Urdu  is  the  official  language. 
It  is,  however,  not  indigenous  to  the  area  and  is  the  native  tongue 
only  of  the  muk&n,  perhaps  10  percent  of  the  population  The  Punjabi 
intelligentsia  have  adopted  it.  but  it  is  rarely  a  first  languor  for  them 
As  a  language  of  prestige,  Urdu  shares  billing  with  English  English 
is.  of  course,  past  of  the  legacy  of  colonial  rule,  hut  it  continues  to  be 
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in  ('.nulls 1 1  I li.tn  hi  (  1 1 (ii  It  is  .iU<  i  .1  i  Ik  hi  <  "I  (Iii  in  .is|iii  me  f< 1  hjiu  u 1 1 
m<*hiht\  /ia»  rllurti  tu  enhance  tin-  mlc  of  I  nln  iii  nlm  .ilion  ,unl 
government  luir  run  alnul  of  not  onK  tin-  linguistic  affinilii'Mil  earnin'. 
dilliir.il  groups  hut  alwi  the  aspiralimn  of  upper  middle  c  lass  .uni  upper 
(  lass  parents  wishing  their  scions  to  lie  oiIik  ated  in  Knghsli 

Tlie  Indo  Arvan  vernaculars  stretch  ac  ross  the  northern  half  of  tin 
Indian  siilxxintmcnt  in  a  vast  continuum  of  local  dialec  ts  Linguistic 
Itoundaries  hhir  at  the  village  lesel.  am  given  loc  ale  is  surrounded  bv 
mutualK  intelligible  neighlxiring  dialec  ts  Dialec  ts  from  distant  \  illages 
are  ts  pic  alls  not  mutualls  understandable  Superimposed  on  the  con 
tiniuun  of  local  dialects  are  srscral  tvpes  of  more  standardized  often 
ssritten.  forms  usualls  identified  as  hterars  or  commercial  languages 
Although  often  Isased  on  the  '  ernaculars  of  their  rcprcsentatisc  regions, 
these*  standardized  languages  are  not  ideritu-al  with  them 

Smdhi  and  Punjabi  represent  the  westernmost  extension  of  the  Indo- 
Arsan  continuum.  whereas  Irdu  springs  from  the  dialects  of  north- 
central  India  Its  c  losest  linguistic  relative  is  the  Hindi  spoken  iii  that 
region  in  an  im|xirtant  sense.  Hindi  and  Irdu  are  dial«*cts  of  a  single 
language 

The  lust  on  of  Irdu-llindi  begins  with  the  Mughal  Muslin  con- 
cpuTors  learning  the  Indo- .Arvan  dialects  of  the  Delhi  area,  where  their 
capital  was  located  (Her  a  period  of  centuries  the  language  was  spread 
hs  soldiers,  officials,  and  traders  until  it  liecaine  the  lingua  franca  of 
the  uulitan  camp  and  the  hazaar  Gradually .  it  ahsorlied  more  and 
more  elements  of  Persian,  the  official  language  of  administration  Hs 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  a  stylized.  Persiamzed 
hteran  fonn  had  developed  It  was  written  in  Arabic  -lioscd  Persian 
script  and  was  rpiite  unlike  the  eolliNpiial  form  in  common  use  The 
hvhnd  language  came  to  lie  known  as  I  rdu.  the  language  of  the  camp 
Punjabi  the  mother  tongue  of  the  most  populous  pros  nice,  has  no 
ssritten  script  Smdhi  and  Pakhtu  use*  an  Arabic -Persian  script  similar 
to  that  of  Irdu 

l  rdu  served  as  a  language  of  national  identity  in  the  drive  for  a 
Muslim  state  Although  the  native  language  of  onlv  a  small  minonfv. 
it  ts  the*  major  language  of  hteracs  Vehicles  for  the  dissemination  of 
I  rdu.  such  as  educational  facilities,  television,  and  radio,  increased  in 
number  in  the  11170s 

There  are  extremes  of  poverty  and  wealth  within  each  ethnic  com¬ 
munity  .  and  each  region  can  boast  an  indigenous  elite  Inequality, 
however,  follows  ethnic-  lines  closely  enough  to  lie  a  cause  for  tension 
Per  capita  gross  regional  product  in  Baluchistan  and  the  NWFP  con¬ 
sistently  lags  behind  that  of  the  Punjab  and  Sind. 

Punjabis,  some  60  tu  70  percent  of  the  population,  predominate  in 
the  upper  echelons  of  the  military  and  the  civil  service— both  powerful 
and  privileged  institutions  (see  Political  Stability,  ch.  4)  Pakhtuns,  too. 
play  a  role  disproportionate  to  their  total  numbers  in  the  military.  They 
think  their  province  s  poverty  is  partially  a  function  of  less-than-benign 
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neglect  hv  the  Punjabi-dominated  irntral  xnvrmmmt  It  It  a  frfllng 
shared  hv  the  Babich  Political  hegemony  and  a  certain  amount  of 
Punjabi  chauvinivm  take  on  new  meaning  in  multiethnic  Pakistan 
Baluch.  Sindhi.  and  Pakhtun  alikr  see  the  central  government  as  Pun¬ 
jabi  and  its  efforts  to  limit  provincial  autonomy  as  a  blow  to  their  cultural 
traditions  There  is  a  feeling,  particularly  among  various  segments  of 
the  Baluch  and  Pakhtun  elite,  that  Punjabi  domination  is  only  a  new. 
and  by  no  means  more  acceptable,  form  of  colonialism 

Punjabis 

The  Punjab,  a  region  of  fertile  agricultural  lands,  is  Pakistan  s  largest, 
most  popukius  province  The  landed  elite  were  and  are  the  favored 
social  stratum  British  rule  was  geared  to  their  needs  and  wants,  in 
return  for  which  they  maintained  order  in  the  countryside  independ¬ 
ence  scarcely  altered  this  status  quo  (oven  the  province  s  overwhelm¬ 
ing  importance,  its  landowners  (in  tandem  with  influential  muhqfin) 
continue  to  have  a  predominant  sav  in  the  workings  of  the  central 
government 

I'rdu  is  favored  in  urhan  centers  by  thr  movers  and  shakers  Vil¬ 
lagers.  however,  speak  a  plethora  of  similar  dialects.  Linguistic  bound¬ 
aries  are  notably  diffuse.  Punjabis  have  a  saying  that  language  changes 
even  25  kilometer*  Although  then*  is  a  continuum  of  village  vernac¬ 
ulars.  linguists  distinguish  three  main  dialects  Punjabi  is  spoken  in 
ventral  Punjab.  Saraiki  in  the  south,  and  Putwan  m  the  north.  Some 
observers  suggest  that  there  is  a  generalized  Punjabi  patois  understood 
throughout  the  region 

Social  structure  reflects  the  province  *  rural  agrarian  setting.  Dis¬ 
tinctions  liased  on  caste  are  the  most  significant  social  markers.  Al¬ 
though  Punjabi  chauvinism  has  been  prominent  in  Pakistani  affairs, 
Punjabis  themselves,  notes  one  observer,  become  Punjabis  only  when 
they  are  outside  the  province .“ 

In  censuses  takrn  in  British  India,  the  Punjabi  castes  were  typically 
described  as  functional  castes  or  as  "agricultural  tribes  "  In  fact,  tribal 
affiliation,  based  on  descent,  and  caste,  based  on  occupational  spe¬ 
cialization.  tend  to  merge  in  the  Punjab.  Many  occupational  groups 
claim  descent  from  a  common  ancestor,  and  many  tribes  traditionally 
followed  a  single  occupation.  Thr  traditional  occupation  gives  the  caste 
its  name  as  well  as  its  general  position  in  the  social  hierarchy  The 
largest  Muslim  castes  are  agricultural  groups  tracing  descent  from  a 
common  mythical  ancestor;  Jats.  Rajputs,  and  Arabu  are  the  mast 
common. 

The  name  "Rajput"  means  prince  (literally,  raja’s  son);  Rgjputs  are 
by  tradition  warriors,  rulers,  landowners,  and  agriculturists.  Divided 
into  numerous  lineage*,  the  Rajputs  are  characteriaed  by  a  quasi -feudal 
tribal  system,  romantic  character,  chivalrous  valor,  and  punctilious 
regard  for  personal  honor.  The  Muslim  Rajputs  probably  descended 
from  local  aristocrats  who  were  converted  to  Islam  during  M ughal  rule. 
They  held  positions  of  honor  in  the  military  and  administration.  They 
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contributed  largr  numbrn  of  excellent  xoklien  to  the  Indian  army 
under  the  British,  and  they  continue  to  hum  the  largest  component 
in  the  Pakistani  military 

The  Jats  are  the  largest  group  in  the  Punjab  Their  social  position, 
though  lower  than  that  of  the  Rajputs,  is  highly  respectable  The  bound¬ 
ary  between  the  two  groups  is  sometimes  indistinct  jats  are  commonly 
landowning  cultivators,  though  thev  too  contribute  large  numbers  to 
the  military  like  the  Jats.  the  Amins  are  an  agricultural  group  of  good 
social  standing  Many  of  them  moved  into  the  canal  colony  districts 
when  new'  land  was  opened  through  irrigation  projects  (see  Irrigation, 
ch  3) 

There  are.  in  addition,  a  number  of  other  groups  of  social  and  political 
significance  Biloch*  derived  largely  from  the  tribes  of  Baluchistan, 
are  numerous  in  the  southwest  Punjab  Tvpically.  they  engage  in  ag¬ 
riculture  combined  with  animal  husbandry  They  are  particularly  known 
as  camel  drivers,  and  in  somr  cases  camel  drivers  of  whatever  origin 
are  called  Bikichs  A  wans  and  Gujars  are  agricultural  tribes  common 
in  the  northwest  Punjab  and  closely  related  to  tribes  of  the  same  names 
in  the  NWFP  These  tribes  enjoy  a  higher  social  status  in  the  Punjab, 
ranking  only  slightly  below  the  Jats  Finally .  there  are  the  Lohar  and 
Tarkhan  castes,  whose  members  are  traditionally  blacksmiths,  carpen¬ 
ters.  and  artisans 

SindMt 

hind  spent  much  of  the  era  of  the  British  Raj  as  the  nearly  forgotten 
hinterland  of  Bomhav  The  social  order  was  dominated  by  the  relatively 
few  families  possessing  large  landholdings  Mart  of  the  populace  were 
tenants  faring  terms  of  contract  that  were  scant  improvement  on  out¬ 
right  servitude  It  was  a  rural  landscape  of  unremitting  poverty.  Land¬ 
lords  ruled  with  little  concern  for  any  outside  interference.  A  aeries 
of  irrigation  projects  in  the  1930s  merely  served  to  increase  the  wealth 
of  large  owners;  their  wastelands  were  made  productive.  Reformist 
legislation  in  the  1940s  aimed  at  ameliorating  die  lot  of  the  poor  but 
had  little  succrts  The  province  approached  independence  with  en¬ 
trenched  extremes  in  wealth  and  poverty.  The  middle  class  was  nearly 
nonexistent,  the  mass  of  landless  toiled  for  a  lew  landed  families. 

Sind  suffered  considerable  upheaval  in  the  years  following  partition. 
Millions  of  Hindus  and  Sikhs  left  for  India  to  be  replaced  by  roughly 
7  rail hmi  mmhqjtn.  Generally  better  educated  than  moat  native  Sin- 
dhis,  the  refugees  filled  a  vacuum  in  the  province's  commercial  life 
left  by 
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ifrtor  of  (hr  rcomimv  Bv  the  19B0*  modem  industry  wd  commerce 
were  firmly  in  muhajir  hand*  (mm*  Social  OryaniMlinn.  thia  ch  ). 

In  addition  to  the  refugee  community  Sind  has  sizable  number*  of 
Pakhtun*.  BaltK'h.  and  Punjabi*  The  proportion  of  Hindu*  dropped 
MkminK  partition,  most  of  the  lowest  caste  Hindus,  however,  stayed 
on.  occupying  the  lowest  social  rung  Some  experts  suggested  that 
perhaps  90  percent  of  the  urhan  working  classes  were  non-SIndhit. 

Tensions  between  "old  Sindhis"  and  new  Sindhis"  have  been  a 
perennial  feature  of  social  life  Language  differences  have  exacerbated 
the  tensions  Urdu  has  gone  a  long  way  toward  supplanting  Sindhi. 
which  is  now  spoken  In  little  more  than  one-half  the  populace.  Urdu 
is  particular!)  common  in  urlian  areas 

"Old  Sindhis"  are  divided  into  an  extraordinary  number  of  small 
occupational,  geographic,  trihal.  lineage,  and  caste  groups.  Most  are 
endogamous  Sometimes  coinciding  with  such  groups  and  sometimes 
rotting  across  their  lioundarics  are  groups  of  disciples  of  Muslim  saints 
{pin)  tsce  Islamic  Institutions  and  Leadership,  this  ch  ).  Saints  such 
as  Pir  Pagan  >  were  pivotal  in  mobilizing  popular  resistance  to  British 
rule,  and  saints  continue  to  play  a  significant  rule  in  rural  life. 

The  I9H0*  saw  increasing  agitation  for  reform,  particularly  among 
native  Sindhi  students  The  combination  of  students  denied  a  signifi¬ 
cant  role  in  the  central  government  and  business  and  the  rural  landless 
(tearing  the*  brunt  of  extreme  overpopulation  was  a  politically  potent 
one  At  the  same  time,  other  ethnic  groups — the  "new  Sindhis" — 
feared  being  shut  nut  of  employment  and  an  effective  say  in  provincial 
government 

In  the  cork  1970*  the  accumulated  tensions  erupted  into  riots,  sparked 
by  the  choice  of  Sindhi  as  the  official  provincial  language.  The  province 
also  faers  considerable  religious  conflict  because  it  is  here — especially 
in  its  capital.  Karachi — that  the  country’s  Shiite  Muslim  community  is 
concentrated  There  was  sectarian  violence  in  the  early  1980s  over  a 
variety  of  religious  issues  associated  with  Zia's  Islam tzat ion  policies  (see 
Islam  in  Pakistani  Society-,  this  ch.) 


The  1981  census  enumerated  10.9  million  residents — all  but  90  or 
30  percent  Pakhtuns — in  the  NWFP.  There  awe.  in  addition,  some 
2.8  million  officially  registered  Afghan  refugees  who  were  overwhelm¬ 
ingly  Pakhtun  As  with  all  previous  censuses  and  enumerations,  these 
wrrr  estimates.  Questions  related  to  a  man’s  sifters,  wives,  mothers, 
or  daughters  are  the  subject  of  great  sensitivity.  Even  Questions  about 
the  number  of  women  in  a  household  are.  in  the  Pakhtum  view,  an 
invasion  of  privacy.  Anthropologist  Akbar  S.  Ahmed,  In  his  study  of 
both  tribal  and  sedentary  Mohmandi.  was  able  to  obtain  accurate 
houaehold  censuses  and  found  the  official  figures  inflated  by  roughly 
two  to  three  times.  The  tendency  is  for  respondents  to  overstale  the 
number  of  men  in  a  household  (one’s  sous  and  brothers  are  a  source 
ov  luvwpn)  IM  umercottiii  cm  bimiidw  i h  miwi. 
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Bv  whatever  count  Pakhtuns  constitute  one  of  the  largest  triha) 
group*  in  the  wwld  They  are  centered  in  Afghanistan  and  the  NWFP 
Pakistan's  Pakhtun  population  is  bordered  on  the  south  by  Baluch,  on 
the  east  by  Punjabis,  and  on  the  north  bv  ethnically  mixed  populations 
Thev  inhabit  a  wide  variety  of  ecological  zones.  manifest  varying  life¬ 
styles.  are  governed  under  a  number  of  administrative  arrangements, 
and  pursue  disparate  means  of  livelihood  All  Pakhtuns.  however,  share 
a  common  value  system,  ethm.  and  world  view  However  diverse  their 
lifir  situations,  their  kinship  and  social  dynamics  remain  comparable. 

Pakhtuns  trace  putativr  descent  from  pais  bin  Rashid,  who.  ac¬ 
cording  to  Pakhtun  history,  went  to  Anstna  in  the  seventh  century  and 
was  converted  to  Islam  In  the  Prophet  himself  Descent  is  reckoned 
patrilineallv — an  individual  counts  as  blood  tor  consanguineal)  relatives 
those  to  whom  one  can  trace  a  link  through  the  male  line  Tribes  and 
clans  are  composed  as  various  patrilineallv  related  lineages  lineages 
themselves  have  a  notable  tendency  to  fragment  and  fission  at  the  local 
level,  i.e  .  between  relatively  closely  related  lineage  mates  This  on¬ 
going  process  has.  rner  the  centuries,  given  rise  to  larger  groupings — 
clans  and  tribes  At  every  level  uf  Pakhtun  social  orgutization,  groups 
are  split  into  a  complex  and  shifting  pattern  uf  alliance  and  enmity  . 

Pakhtun  society  and  culture  remain  profoundly  male  oriented.  The 
principal  avenues  for  prestige  are  exclusively  the  domain  of  men.  wom¬ 
en  s  kit  is  almost  exclusively  domestic  With  rare  exceptions,  purdah — 
the  formal  seclusion  of  women — is  strictly  iolkiwrd.  women  have  no 
place,  according  to  the  common  saying,  hut  "home  or  the  grave  " 
Daughters  are  regarded  try  their  own  lineages  as  "temporary  visitors,  " 
because  their  children  will  belong  to  another  lineage  (their  father's) 
Pakhtuns  will  use  the  same  term  to  characterize  women  as  they  do  to 
designate  the  low  status.  non-Pakhtun  groups  with  whom  they  come 
into  contact.  Individual  women  may  hr  held  very  dearly  by  their  hus¬ 
bands  and  sons,  but  overall  a  woman's  lot  is  difficult 

To  be  a  Pakhtun  is  to  lie  a  Muslim.  Islamic  symbolism  suffuses 
Pakhtun  social  thought  and  action  A  Pakhtuns  enemies arr  inevitably 
not  simply  political  or  social  opponents  hut  unbelievers  and  infidels 
(kafirt),  Islam  is  a  potent  force  in  mobilizing  supra-lineagr  support  for 
a  course  of  action.  During  the  colonial  era.  various  religious  leaders 
led  countless  millenarian  movements  against  the  kafir  British.  Indeed, 
a  man  is  able  to  pledge  his  loyalty  to  a  mullah  (religious  leader)  who 
leads  in  Cod's  name,  whereas  to  do  so  to  another  Pakhtun  would 
demean  the  individual  and  violate  the  intensely  egalitarian  Pakhtun 
ethos. 

In  keeping  with  the  Quran's  dictates,  moat  Pakhtuas  pray  five  times 
daily,  and  the  month  of  obligatory  fisting  is  almost  universally  faBowed. 
in  many  instances  hum  the  time  the  individual  is  It  or  14  years  old. 
Families  wffl  forgo  even  buying  land  or  educating  their  chffdren  to 
save  braid  (the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  a  devout  Muslim  should  make 
at  least  once)  (sea  Islam:  Tenets  and  Early  Development,  this  ch  ). 
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('intomin  preclkr  nonetheless  contradict*  the  iluru  i*ee  Glossary) 
in  import  Ant  rnprett  Pakhtum  make  and  takr  interest-bearing  loam 
Women  virtually  never  inherit,  nor  are  lhr\  allowed  to  divorce  their 
husbands  Death  to  adulterers  hardly  follows  Islamic  rules  of  evidence 
Pakhtuns  are  aware  of  and  admit  the  contradictiom  between  common 
praetke  and  proper  Islamic  law  They  admit  that  they  are  wrong 
Nonetheless.  Pakhtuns  implicitly  hold  that  they  are  favored  by  Allah. 
Their  ancient  and  free  conversion,  they  think,  gives  them  a  particularly 
favored  status  within  the  community  of  believers  They  are  willing  to 
leave  theology  to  the  mullahs.  The  Pokhtun  considers  himself  Muslim 
in  the  same  way  he  is  Pakhtun — by  birth  and  heritage  The  two  are 
simply  inextneabie 

Much  of  the  Pakhtun  ethos  is  focused  on  the  Pakhtun  Code,  pakh- 
tvmumli  (the  way  of  the  Pakhtuns).  or  the  code  of  honor  (nangumU). 
The  tenets  of  the  code  are  virtually  omnipresent  in  the  minds  of  Pakh¬ 
tuns  They  are  the  constant  theme  of  song  Hid  poetry  over  the  cen¬ 
turies.  Despite  the  wide-ranging  changes  since  independence  and  the 
considerable  diversity  among  the  various  Pakhtun  tribes,  there  is  vir¬ 
tually  total  agreement  about  what  the  Pakhtun  way  demands. 

Pakhtun  history  and  ethos  glorify  the  martial  virtues.  Pakhtuns  on 
the  Indus  Plain  might  fall  under  the  sway  of  empires,  but  thoae  in  the 
mouatams  vWmsmpq  control  m  mss9  snmfpc  pinn  ofrwn*  tcKmi 
Asia  and  the  Indian  subcontinent.  They  lived  and  continue  to  es- 
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pou*r — a  fiercely  indrprmlrnl  pinlrmr  Thr  British  troops  north  of 
the  Msiikind  Pau  in  the  late  nineteenth  century  were  the  first  con* 
auerers  the  region  had  known  in  centuries  Pakhtuns  in  Afghanistan 
oekratrd  the  British  Arms  of  the  Indus  in  1H42.  as  they  had  the  Mughal 
Army  two  centuries  earlier  Evrn  Pas  Britannica  estended  only  100 
meters  on  either  side  of  niads  in  the  region — and  there  were  few  roads. 

Colonial  rule  was  typicalh  an  uneasy  peacr.  it  was  established  through 
a  "divide  and  conquer"  policy  of  playing  various  feuding  factions  against 
one  anothrr  British  hegrmony  was  frequently  tenuous,  in  1937  Pakh- 
tun  tribesmen  wiped  out  an  entire  British  brigade  Throughout  the 
I930»  there  were  more  troops  stationed  in  Waziristan  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  NWFP  than  in  the  rest  of  the  subcontinent 

Pmkhtunwali  demands  that  the  individual  offer  hospitality  to  guests 
Commensality  is  a  means  of  showing  respect  and  friendship.  A  csimplex 
etiquette  surrounds  the  serving  of  guests  The  host  or  his  sons  serve 
guests,  and  they  will  refuse  to  sit  with  those  they  entertain  as  a  mark 
of  courtesy  Observers  credit  the  relatively  minimal  tension  between 
Pakistani  Pakhtuns  and  the  large  number  of  Pakhtun  refugees  from 
Afghanistan  to  the  deeply  felt  obligation  of  Pakhtuns  to  obey  the  cus¬ 
tomary  dictates  of  hospitality  To  consistently  receive  hospitality  from 
someone  implies  that  you  are  under  his  protection,  a  subservient  re¬ 
lationship  Pakhtuns  shun  An  extension  of  the  norms  of  hospitalits 
implies  that,  if  an  eneim  comes  in  supplication,  hr  must  br  well 
treated  B\  the  same  token,  however,  to  sue  for  prats*  or  to  hr  reduced 
to  accepting  hospitality  and  protection  from  an  enemy  is  a  profound 
disgrace 

Pakhtun  ethos  is  dreph  egalitarian  No  man  will  willingly  admit 
himself  less  than  any  other  »  equal  Nor  will  he.  unless  dnsen  hy  the 
most  dire  circumstances,  put  himself  in  a  position  of  subsers  ience  or 
admit  dependent's  tin  another  The  equality  that  Pakhtuns  value  is 
evident  in  the  men  s  council  The  council  comprises  lineage  riders  and 
deala  with  matters  ranging  from  disputes  In-tween  local  lineage  sections 
to  rrlattom  with  other  tribes  or  the  Pakistani  government  Although 
the  council  can  make  and  enforce  binding  decisions,  within  the  body 
itself  all  are  equals  To  attempt  or  to  appear  to  come  another  is  to 
give  grave  insult  and  to  risk  precipitating  a  feud 

True  Pakhtuns  avengr  their  wrongs  Hr  is  not  a  Pakhtun  who  does 
not  give  a  blow  for  a  pinch  Vendettas  and  feuds  were,  and  frequently 
are.  an  endemic  feature  of  social  relations  Torbur  (sons  of  brothers) 
are  commonly  hostile,  as  is  the  relationship  between  unefr  and  nephew. 
The  hostility  can  easily  engulf  brothers  These  unfriendly  relations  are 
the  subject  of  numerous  Pakhtun  proverbs  and  anecdotes.  "Cod  knows 
that  the  father's  brother  is  an  infidel."  is  a  common  saying;  "My  broth¬ 
er's  enemy  is  my  friend,"  another.  Even  the  term  tmrbmr  carries  the 
connotation  of  enemy.  Where  pnraBrl  cousins  do  get  along  well,  the 
relationship  is  dispensed  with,  and  they  address  each  other  as  brother. 

At  the  local  level,  Pakhtun  foods  normally  reflect  rivalry  between 
tmrbmr  It  is  hard  for  an  outsider  to  fathom  the  pasafon  or  longevity 
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that  surround*  these  vendetta*  Ahmed  record*  disputes  spanning  four 
to  five  decades  and  three  to  four  generations  They  can  spread  outward 
from  the  original  participants  to  indude,  by  was  of  alliance,  whole 
sections  uf  lineages  Indeed,  given  the  Pakhtun*  strategic  location 
astride  the  Durand  Line  and  the  ways  more  and  more  allies  can  be 
called  into  support  of  disputants,  it  is  not  unheard  of  to  have  an  ar¬ 
gument  over  grazing  rights  on  a  paltry  half-acre  of  land  ramify  until 
the  national  powers  backing  the  respective  (actions  are  involved. 

The  mortality  arising  from  fruds  and  murder*  associated  with  sesua) 
transgression*  can  be  substantial  In  recent  decades  the  number  of 
murders  in  the  Peshawar  District  equaled  that  of  the  entire  Purdah 
Province  Virtually  alt  were  associated  with  revenge  and  the  instate- 

Ideal  Pakhtun  behavior  demands  that  the  man  not  count  the  cost  of 
vengeance.  Even  the  defeated,  if  they  are  courageous  and  refuse  to 
submit  to  their  enemies,  win  honor  and  respect  Ahmed  records  a 
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mulHnnumHcm  feud  that  left  one  of  the  major  participants  with  vir¬ 
tually  all  of  his  progeny  dead,  his  villagr  in  ruins,  absolutely  without 
hope  of  victory  against  his  rivals.  He  was  universally  acclaimed  a  "real 
Pakhtun  man"  because  of  his  steadfast  refusal  to  he  subservient  Pakh- 
tuns  themselves  readily  admit  the  madness  of  the  system.  There  is 
little  apparent  material  gain  to  he  had  fhmt  vendettas.  Because  most 
of  the  participants  on  both  sides  are  dose  patrilineal  kin.  deaths  on 
either  side  mean  sorrow  for  both  "The  prize."  comments  Ahmed,  “is 
negligible,  the  price  is  esorbitant  ."  Nonetheless,  they  remained  pas¬ 
sionately  committed  to  the  intertwined  ideals  of  honor  and  revenge 

In  tribal  areas,  where  the  level  of  wraith  is  generally  limited,  per¬ 
ennial  (coding  acts  as  a  Irveler.  The  killing,  pillaging,  and  destruction 
keep  any  one  bneagr  from  amassing  too  much  more  than  any  other. 
In  settled  areas  the  intensity  of  feuds  has  declined,  although  everyone 
continues  to  be  loyal  to  the  ideals  Violence  is  more  subject  to  effective 
government  control,  guns  are  illegal  and  scarce,  and  younger  Pakhtuns 
tend  to  he  less  ready  to  become  deeply  involved  in  their  elders'  dis¬ 
putes. 

Honor  also  demands  that  sexual  propriety  be  maintained.  Complete 
chastity'  among  a  mans  female  relatives  is  of  the  essence;  only  with 
the  purity  and  good  repute  of  his  mother,  daughters,  sisters,  and  wife 
or  wives  can  a  man  ensure  his  honor.  Those  involved  in  ilbctt  sexual 
liaisons  are  killed  if  thrv  are  found  out.  Even  to  make  lewd  innuendos 
or.  in  the  case  of  women,  to  have  one's  reputation  besmirched  means 
death  The  men  involved  sometimes  escape  to  other  regions  (where 
they  are  frequently  tracked  down  by  the  woman's  kin).  Women,  almost 
without  exception,  are  killed  by  a  close  male  relative.  Killings  asso¬ 
ciated  with  sexual  misconduct  are  the  only  ones  that  do  not  demand 
revenge  Even  the  courts  are  accustomed  to  deal  leniently  in  such 


cases 


Pakhtun  society  varies  notably  from  the  riverine  valleys  to  the  hills. 
In  the  densely  populated  valleys,  irrigated  land  is  the  basis  of  wealth 
These  are  regions  under  regular  criminal  and  civil  laws.  Hill  Pakhtuns. 
by  contrast,  are  typically  under  federal  Jurisdiction  through  the  sis 
tribal  agencies  on  the  NWFP  western  border.  Wealth  and  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  amass  it  are  limited  Hill  society  conforms  more  thoroughly 
to  Pakhtun  egalitarian  ideals 

Society  in  the  river  valleys  is  more  stratified,  comprising  Pakhtun 


landlords  «d  a  variety  of  non- Pakhtun  occupational  and  religious  groups 
(often  referred  to  as  castes).  Landowoership  confers  more  than  wealth; 
it  is  essential  to  Pakhtun  identity  Only  landowning  Pakhtuns  may 
■peak  to  the  men's  council.  To  lose  the  family's  hard  is  a  major  loss  of 
status. 


f  draltv  lands  were  to  be  redistributed  atnons  the  dam 
ywv.  i  pc  rvumrmunof)  systvni  wii  in  nwn  id  cumup 
limtttog  the  opportunities  any  jtfvea  group  had  to  a~,“*r*t)f 
and  solidify  a  lord  fblowtag.  ft  had  only  lUotfod  iuodtss.  Radi 
hetwaan  dans  holding  land  to  the  vahtobte  river  bmto  areas 


equality. 
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on  tin*  valley  flanks  lm*kr  down  almost  immediately  In  general,  land¬ 
holders  tried  to  limit  the  operation  of  the  redistribution  system  through 
a  variety  of  stratagems  The  wall  <  ruler)  of  Swat  eliminated  the  system 
entirely  in  the  1930s  in  an  effort  to  win  the  larger  landlords  support 

In  addition  to  Pakhtuns.  valley  landowners  include  numerous  *tan- 
adar*.  descendants  of  holy  men  who  received  gifts  of  land  from  Pakh¬ 
tuns  The  donated  land  was  mostly  of  the  poorer  variety  and.  importantly, 
owning  it  did  not  confer  the  right  to  membership  in  the  men's  council 
Ideally.  Pakhtun  land  was  not  alienable  beyond  clan  boundaries,  but 
•tanadar  land  could  be  freely  bought  and  sold 

Whereas  the  hill  Pakhtun  won  prestige  and  status  through  marks¬ 
manship  and  personal  valor,  the  valley  Pakhtun  consolidated  his  po¬ 
sition  by  acquiring  a  large  retinue  of  dependent  followers.  The  one. 
Ahmed  notes,  was  a  warrior,  the  other  a  warlord  Although  the  virtues 
lauded  in  the  Pakhtun  code  of  honor  were  universally  esteemed,  valley 
dwellers,  brought  into  contact  with  the  parade  of  empires  in  the  Indus 
Valley,  were  forced  to  accommodate  themselves  to  the  realities  of 
centralized  governments  and  their  power  The  qualities  necessary  to 
do  so — a  capacity  fur  compromise  and  politic  submission — were  dearly 
at  odds  with  Pakhtun  ethos. 

The  Pakhtun  landlord  cemented  the  ties  to  his  followers  in  a  variety 
of  ways.  He  drew  his  dientele  principally  from  the  tenants  on  his  land, 
but  to  ensure  thru  loyalty  demanded  rounds  of  (easting  in  men’s  houses. 
Indeed,  until  population  growth  and  the  changing  politico-economic 
situatiun  eroded  the  tenants'  position  in  the  1U60*  and  1970s.  they 
could  gamer  considerable  advantage  in  "shopping  around"  and  renting 
land  from  several  landowners,  in  some  ways,  at  least,  it  was  a  tenants' 
market  If  the  landless  were  dependent,  the  level  of  competition  for 
prestige  and  influence  among  Pakhtun  overlords  kept  most  landlords 
from  abusing  their  position  unduly.  They  could  hardly  press  their 
economic  advantage  too  strongly  without  (using  their  main  political 
one:  their  following.  Likewise,  smaller  Pakhtun  landholders  appeared 
to  have  been  in  a  relatively  favored  position,  ah hough  practically  speak¬ 
ing  they  were  forced  to  ally  with  a  large  owner  for  protection. 

There  are  a  variety  of  religious  practitioners-  miens  (see  Glossary) 
and  mullahs  being  the  moat  common.  Successful  rnfans  are  wont  to 
give  themselves  the  title  of  syed  (descendant  of  dir  Prophet  see 
Glossary)  and  trace  their  roots  to  Arabia.  They  are  supposed  to  lead 
the  community  by  their  example  of  piety  and  probity;  they  me  to  be 
men  of  peace  in  mi  otherwise  highly  contentious  social  landscape. 
According  to  p«p— far  repute  they  ere  able  to  cure  diseases,  mu)  their 
curses  are  particularly  potent.  As  to  most  of  Islam,  muttaht  have  a 
formal  role  to  leading  prayers,  taking  care  of  the  mosque,  and  the  hbe. 
Just  as  atoms  tend  to  elevate  their  status  to  syed.  mullahs,  if  they 
change  villages,  oflm  tobe  the  opportunity  to  gfvo  theassolvas  the  title 
o*  /man*  nentpQC$$  maoa^smp,  a  ao<  en  iramsioaany  me  ^^aage  ^see^o 
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am  a  dimple  <if  the  Prophet  |%heikh|.  next  vear.  if  th«*  prices  rise.  I 
will  he  a  sved 

Brhgious  leaden  spearheaded  opposition  to  British  intrusion  There 
were  emintiess  millenanan  movements  in  the  region  in  the  late  nine¬ 
teenth  and  early  twentieth  centuries  Their  efforts  put  them  at  odds 
with  the  traditional  secular  leadenhip  in  hill  and  valley  alike  Influ¬ 
ential  khans  ami  chieftains  found  themselves  between  a  rock  and  a 
hard  place  It  was  against  them  that  the  British  took  reprisals,  hut  to 
fail  to  support  the  local  mullah  in  a  jihad  meant  being  denounced  as 
an  infidel  The  mullah  gained  power  by  opposing  the  British,  while 
the  local  khans  and  maJiks  (small-scale  chiefs)  enhanced  their  position 
by  getting  foreign  support  fiir  their  fact  Km  in  the  perennial  fending 
that  was  the  basis  of  traditional  politics  The  pattern  of  opposition  and 
tension  with  the  political  agent  (previously  the  district  officer)  and  local 
khans  versus  mullahs  persisted  into  the  l9N0t 

Although  Paidituns  are  devoutly  Muslim  and  effective  religious  lead¬ 
ers  can  acquire  a  substantial  following,  there  is  a  basic  ambivalence  in 
the  Pakhtun  attitude  toward  mullahs  as  a  whole  Normally,  they  are 
clearly  subordinate  to  lineage  elders  Men  frequently  comment  cm  the 
mullah's  illiteracy  ,  asking  who  is  he  to  intercede  between  them  and 
(kid.  Pakhtun  belief,  notes  Ahmed,  includes  "a  laic,  uncomplicated, 
surface  reaction  to  an  inherited  tradition  that  is  suspicious  of  dogmas, 
debates  and  formalized  priesthood  " 

The  situation  of  the  Pakhtun  has  changed  dramatically  in  the  years 
since  Pakistan's  formation.  Increasing  numbers  of  Pakhtuns  and  non- 
Pakhtuns  from  the  region  have  entered  the  civil  and  police  services, 
the  armed  forces,  and  the  professions  since  1947.  Population  growth 
has  given  rise  to  substantial  emigration  By  the  late  1970s  there  were 
more  than  I  million  Pakhtuns  in  Karachi.  It  was  the  ambition  of  most 
young  men  to  work  in  the  Arab  states,  and  many  had  already  done  so. 

In  the  densely  settled  river  basins,  landlord-tenant  relations  were 
transformed  by  the  changing  political  and  economic  situation.  Agri¬ 
cultural  production  itself  was  increasingly  markrt  oriented  and  mech¬ 
anized  Both  trends  undercut  the  personal istic  bonds  Unking  tenant  to 
landlord.  At  the  same  time,  the  government  s  increasingly  effective 
presence  meant  landlords  no  longer  needed  a  large  body  of  retainers 
to  ensure  their  position  in  society  The  growing  presence  of  manufac¬ 
tured  goods  meant  less  need  for  traditional  craftsmen  like  weavers  and 
potters.  At  the  same  time,  the  presence  of  high-prestige  manufactured 
goods  created  greater  demands  for  ready  cash.  By  the  late  1970s  cash 
rents  and  wages  rather  than  payment  in  kind  and  service  contracts 
were  the  rule  Land  was  increasingly  treated  as  a  marketable  com¬ 
modity.  and  non- Pakhtun  buyers  were  more  and  more  common.  Bhut¬ 
tos  caffs  far  land  reform  struck  a  responsive  chord  among  tenants  at 
the  same  time  that  they  tenriffed  Pakhtun  landlords,  whose  seff-ideutity 
demanded  that  they  have  land  and  followers  to  work  it. 

la  Ike  tribal  agencies,  education  and  national  development  efforts 
had  a  purring  impact.  Schools  were  Imiemfng  in  number  and.  ah 
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though  mullah*  had  vehemently  opposed  education  initudlv.  In  the 
late  1970*  thev  were  touting  it*  virtue*  There  were  even  a  number 
of  girl*'  school* .  Became  instruction  was  mostly  in  I'rdu.  education 
gave  rise  to  a  certain  "Pakistanizatlon The  growing  number  of  de¬ 
velopment  project*  meant  mad*  and  diverse  employment  opportune 
tie*  The  mad*  themselves  spawned  numenni*  trucking  firm*  and  bus 
line* 

Babich 

A  majority  of  the  world  *  Baluch.  an  este-uted  17  million,  or  some 
TO  percent,  live  in  Pakistan.  Baluchistan  Province  itself  is  an  roved 
ingb  inhospitable  habitat,  Visiting  geologist*  characterize  thr  land¬ 
scape  as  Martian,  and  thr  neighboring  Pakhtuns  think  of  it  as  the 
dump  where  Allah  shot  the  rubbish  of  creation.' 

The  Baluch  themselves  trace  their  roots  to  trilies  migrating  eastward 
from  around  Alleppo  some  time  before  thr  (-hnsttan  Era.  Their  mi¬ 
grations  took  them  to  the  southern  shores  of  the  (Caspian  Sea  and 
thence,  sometime  between  the  sixth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  to  thr 
region  of  present-day  Baluchistan 

The  language.  Baluchi,  is  part  of  thr  Iranian  group  of  I  nek  >- European 
languages  linguistic  evidence  indicates  its  origin  to  he  in  the  prr 
Christian  Medean  or  Parthian  civilizations.  Thr  modern  form  has  in¬ 
corporated  borrowings  from  Persian.  Sindhi.  Arabic,  and  a  number  of 
other  languages  Beginning  in  the  early  nineteenth  century.  Baluch 
intellectuals  used  Persian  and  Urdu  scripts  to  transcribe  Baluchi  Into 
written  form.  Mure  recently,  with  the  rise  of  Baluch  nationalism,  the* 
have  favored  Nastaliq.  an  adaptation  of  Arabic  script 

If  the  region  is  inhospitable,  it  is  likewise  a  crossroads.  Baluchistan 
has  had  frequent  foreign  claimants.  At  various  times  Persians.  Brah¬ 
mins.  and  Arabs  have  all  laid  claim.  Until  the  twentieth  century,  how¬ 
ever.  foreign  rule  had  limited  impart  on  the  local  scene.  Elective 
control  was  almost  impassible,  given  Baluchistan's  remoteness  and 
inhospitality,  and  elective  power  remained  in  the  hands  of  indigenous 
elites.  Baluch  see  the  bleak  landscape  as  a  refuge  from  thr  predatory 
states  surrounding  the  region.  A  famous  balled  notes  that  "The  lofts 
heights  are  our  comrades,  the  pathless  gorges  our  friends  '* 

Beginning  around  the  seventeenth  century,  the  Brahui  khans  of  Kalet 
incorporated  the  various  Baluch  tribes  into  a  loose  confederacy.  Local- 
level  politics,  however,  remained  more  or  less  business  as  usual;  local 
factions  competed  for  the  collection  of  revenues  no  various  levels, 
agreeing  to  split  the  spoils  with  the  khan.  Hie  confederacy  reached  its 
apex  under  Nasir  Khan  in  the  eighteenth  century  but  collapsed  into 
tribal  strife  in  the  decades  after  his  death. 

Brahui  is  of  Dravkhaa  origin,  and  Brahuis.  according  to  journalist 
icbolar  Schc  Harrison*  tome  IS  pciwut  of  PafastAai  Undi 

population.  The  precise  status  of  Brahui  is  the  subject  of  debate,  i.e.. 
is  ft  only  a  dialect  of  Babich,  ate  the  two  converging,  should  H  be 
ifTflBiiifrf  by  tbe  wenifMfit  as  a  nbaority  Iamums  of  aouaI  ft  Atm 
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with  Pashtu  and  Baluchi?  The  whole  question  figures  in  the  resurgent 
BaJurh  nationalism,  because  the  majority  Baiuch  see  Brahui  attempts 
to  gain  recognition  as  divisive.  As  of  the  early  19WH  Brahui  had  no 
written  script  Overall.  Brahuis  are  integrated  into  Bui  itch  society. 
Anthropologists  who  have  worked  in  the  Kaiat  region  find  both  Brahui 
and  Baiuch  tribes  similar  in  "culture,  tradition,  and  political  organi¬ 
zation 

As  with  the  Pakhtun  tribes  to  the  north,  the  British  played  kical 
mala  against  each  other  in  a  policy  of  divide  and  conquer  They  ex¬ 
ploited  the  endemic  anarvhv  to  the  hilt,  by  1876  they  had  established 
In  treats  the  right  to  station  troops  in  the  region  They  adopted  a 
polio  at  indirect  rule,  leasing  power  in  the  hands  of  the  elites  that 
had  king  ruled  It  was  an  exchange  of  local  autonomy  and  subsidies  to 
rulers  in  trade  fur  access  to  the  strategic  Afghanistan  border 

Pastoral  nomadism,  dry-land  and  irrigated  agriculture,  and  fishing 
are  the  principal  means  of  subsistence  Baiuch  fishermen  were  driven 
south  to  the  coast  of  the  Arabian  Sea  by  drought  and  religious  per¬ 
secution  Some.  Hi  fact,  headed  far  the  Sind  coast  early  in  the  British 
intrusion  there,  finding  in  Pax  Britannica  a  greater  measure  of  religious 
tolerance 

Dev  iated  farming  Is  marginal,  although  it  is  a  mainstay  for  many 
esunswakr  herders  Baiuch  plant  drought-resistant  grains  in  earthen 
rmhankmrafi  where  the  scanty  rainfall  has  accumulated.  Irrigated 
farming  is  content  rated  near  oases.  There  are  two  kinds  of  systems: 
upen  channels  that  bring  water  from  a  few  riverbeds  and  subsurface 
drams  that  channel  groundwater  downward  to  planted  fields  These 
elaborate  underground  channels  ikmrrz)  may  wander  for  miles  in  order 
to  maintain  adequate  gradient  to  bring  the  water  to  the  cultivated 
areas  Overall,  however,  there  is  little  land  suitable  far  cultivation  In 
IW3  leas  than  4  percent  of  the  province's  total  area  was  cultivated. 
Irw  than  one -quarter  of  1  percent  was  irrigated.  Non -Baiuch  settlers 
compete  wtth  the  Baiuch  far  the  small  fraction  of  good  land  concen¬ 
trated  m  the  environs  of  Bela  and  west  of  Karachi.  Moat  Baiuch  eke 
out  a  faring  herding  and  farming  in  the  marginal  lands  of  the  hinterland 

Elaborate  arrangements  surround  water  rights,  particularly  in  the 
irrigated  drain  system.  Thoae  wishing  to  increase  their  crops  can  join 
a  auaahrr  of  irrigation  projects  and/or  arrange  any  of  a  variety  of  shiue- 
t  topping  agreements 

Sheep  and  goats  are  the  main  herd  animals.  The  herder  typically 
consumes  the  dairy  products  these  animals  produce  and  setts  the  meat 
and  wool.  Psatorahsts  orgate  themselves  around  water  sources;  wetts 
are  the  property  of  iptcBt  camps. 

Kinship  and  social  relations  reflect  the  exigencies  of  dealing  with 
the  harsh  physical  environment,  like  the  Pakhtuas,  Baiuch  reckon 
descent  patrilhmoBy.  lineages,  however,  pfay  a  minimal  role  in  the 
lives  of  moat  Baiuch  They  are  notably  flexible  in  arrangrmmts  with 
both  family  and  friends.  I  anally,  a  man  should  maintain  csoae  ties  with 
refativas  in  his  father  s  fine:  but  m  fact  moot  relations  are  left  to  to* 
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dividual  discretion.  and  there  it  wide  variation  (‘kite  kinsmen  often 
find  themselves  at  odds  over  matters  such  as  inheritance  Even  among 
noble  lineages  where  the  patrilineallv  related  group  plays  a  larger  role, 
the  role  is  (or  lineages  to  split  and  fragment.  Most  Baluch  treat  both 
mother  t  and  father  s  kin  as  a  pool  of  potential  assistants  to  be  called 
on  as  the  occasion  demands  Again,  the  precartousness  of  gaining  a 
subsistence  favors  having  the  widest  possible  circle  of  friend*  ami  rel¬ 
atives 

Actual  marriage  patterns  embody  this  kind  of  flexibility  As  in  many 
parts  of  West  Asia.  Baluch  say  that  thev  prefer  to  mam  their  cousins 
In  actuality,  marriage  choices  are  dictated  In  pragmatic  considerations 
Residence,  the  complex  means  of  access  to  agricultural  land,  and  the 
centrality  of  water  rights  coupled  with  it*  uncertain  supply  all  favor 
flexibility  m  choosing  one  *  in -law*  The  plethora  of  land  tenure  ar¬ 
rangements  tends  to  limit  the  value  of  marry  ing  one  s  cousin — a  mar¬ 
riage  pattern  that  functions  to  keep  land  m  the  family  Anthropologists 
Stephen  and  Carroll  Pastner  found  roughly  70  percent  of  the  agricul¬ 
tural  Baluch  they  studied  married  to  non-kin 

Only  among  coastal  Zikri  Baluch  is  marriage  between  cousins  com¬ 
mon.  there,  nearly  two-thirds  of  married  couples  are  first  cousins.  The 
coastal  Baluch.  however,  are  in  greater  contact  with  non- Baluch  and 
manifest  a  concomitant!*  greater  sense  of  group  solidarity  For  them 
to  be  "unified  amongst  ourselves"  is  a  particularly  potent  cultural  ideal 
Because  they  are  Zikris.  they  have,  as  well,  a  limited  pool  of  eligible 
mates.  They  do  not  wish  to  marry  non- Baluch  or  non-Zikri  Baluch. 

Baluch  are  split  between  adherents  of  Sunni  Islam  and  Zikris.  a 
fifteenth-century  sect  founded  by  a  makdi.  an  Islamic  messiah.  In  the 
Zikri  view  they  are  Muslims,  the  larger  Sunni  community,  however, 
sees  them  as  infidels  Zikri  belief  and  ritual  differ  from  orthodox  Islam 
in  a  number  of  ways.  They  believe  that  the  teaching  of  the  makdi 
superseded  that  uf  Muhammad— a  violation  of  one  of  Islam's  central 
tenets  (see  Islam:  Tenets  and  Early  Development,  this  ch. ).  Zikris  have 
their  own  daily  prayers  and  do  mg  keep  Ramazan  fasting. 

The  original  conversion  to  Zikrtsm  and  an  eighteenth -century  re¬ 
conversion  to  Islam  were  high  choices  of  rulers  rather  than  mass  move¬ 
ments  of  the  populace.  The  reconversion  was.  in  fact  politically 
motivated — an  effort  by  the  then-controlling  faction  of  the  elite  to 
forestall  a  holy  war  against  Sunni  outsiders  Substantia)  numbers  of 
Baluch  reconverted  with  the  elite  under  varying  degrees  of  coercion. 

All  told  there  are  an  estimated  500,000  to  700,000 adherents.  Zlkrism 
survives  among  some  remote  nomads  as  well  as  among  some  fishing- 
village  dwellers  and  Karachi  residents.  For  sedentary  Baluch  villagers, 
the  adherence  to  Zikrtsm  is  further  evidence  of  the  general  backward¬ 
ness  of  the  nomads.  Sunni  nomads  are  more  tolerant  of  their  Zikri 
counterparts.  Baluch  in  general  me  reputedly  somewhat  casual  in  their 
practice  of  Islam 

Baluch  society  fa  stratified.  H  fa  divided  into  the  traditional  ruling 
class,  the  hakim,  the  broad  middle  echelons  of  pastnralfsti  and  agri- 
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mlliimh  and  lower  level  Iradm.  the  Italuch.  ami  a  lower  level  of 
tenant  farmer*  and  former  slave*.  the  hizrtuitkar  Supra-familv  group* 
formed  thmuith  patrilineal  descent — lineage*  and  elan* — are  significant 
mostlv  for  the  hakim  Traditional  political  life  wu  dominated  hv  war¬ 
ring  faction*  wing  for  dominance  A  perquisite  of  rule  wa*  the  right 
to  exact  tribute  and  taxes  The  hakim  might  pcriodHallv  he  foned  to 
divide  their  revenue  with  conqueror*  or  *hare  it  with  other  Raloch 
tribe*  lafe  at  the  lower  level*  went  on  much  a*  Itefore  Hi* air*  and 
politic*  were  the  domain  of  the  elite  hakim  Their  power  wa*  centeml 
in  the  rich  oa*e*.  over  the  Itarren  backland*  no  one  exercivcd  much 
control 

The  ***tem  ha*  lieen  characterized  a*  feudal  militarism.  thr-  sig¬ 
nificant  social  tie  liemg  that  lietween  the  leader  and  hi*  retinue  The 
svstem  operate*!  at  variou*  level*,  lower  ranking  leader*  with  their 
follower*  lieing  pledge*!  to  higher  and  higher  chief*  The  specific  al¬ 
liance*  were  highlv  fluid  arrangement*  Follower*  would  desert  a*  one 
leader  *  fortune*  began  to  wane  in  search  of  a  newer  nsing  star 

The  I  task  exchange  underlying  this  ebborate  *v*tem  wa*  the  leader  * 
offer  of  booty  or  property  right*  in  return  for  support  in  battle  In  more 
recent  year*  variou*  favor*  have  been  traded  for  vote*,  but  the  structure 
of  the  system — the  participation  of  the  lower  i-chclon*  I h rough  patmn- 
ciient  ti<-» — remain*  much  the  same 

In  nmirmm  with  the  neighboring  Pakhtun*.  Baluch  are  deepK  com¬ 
mitted  to  maintaining  their  personal  honor,  showing  generous  hospi¬ 
tality  to  guests  and  giving  protection  to  those  who  seek  it  of  them  In 
contrast  with  the  egalitiarian  Pakhtun*.  however,  the  prototypical  rc- 
Utkmthip  is  that  lietween  the  leader  ami  hi*  minion*  The  Baluch 
suffers  no  lot*  of  status  in  submitting  to  another  Quarrel*  among  allies 
mean  one  or  another  *if  the  principal*  will  seek  a  new  patron,  neither 
need  suffer  a  loss  of  face  There  has  been  a  gradual  assimibtion  of 
Pakhtun*  who  have  lost  their  land,  been  unable  to  avenge  their  h*mor 
according  to  Pakhtun  standards,  or  been  otherwise  displaced  For  them 
the  protection  of  a  Baluch  chief  is  lets  demeaning  than  submission  to 
a  felkiw  Pakhtun.  Baluch  tribe*  in  the  border  regain  often  have  section* 
tracing  Pakhtun  descent 

The  competition  among  those  aspiring  to  leadership  is  intense  and 
demands  great  personal  courage  and  strength  of  will  Politics  was  tra¬ 
ditionally  power  politics,  where  success  in  battle  determined  the  win¬ 
ner.  Baluch  themselves  explain  the  charisma  of  a  strong  leader  bv 
saying.  “Strong  water  can  flow  uphill.  "  i  e. .  the  strong  and  able  leader 
can  contravene  even  the  laws  of  physics 

At  lower  levels  of  Baluch  society'  there  is  competition  for  scarce 
resources  water  and  land.  This  coexists,  however,  along  with  a  deeply 
held  belief  in  the  virtues  of  sharing  and  cooperation.  The  environment 
is  hardly  be  Deficient,  and  the  Baluch  recognize  that  misfortune  can 
befall  anyone  Baluch  ethos  demands  that  a  camp  group  share  water 
with  those  who  are  drought  stricken.  Sharing  creates  networks  of  ob- 
hggkM  among  herders.  Mutual  aid  is  an  insurance  policy  in  the  face 
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of  ■  precarious  livelihood.  When  water  is  more  generally  available, 
competition  reinstates  itself,  and  sharing  fades  until  another  drought 
hits. 

In  common  with  many  Islamic  societies,  male  honor  is  protected 
through  the  institution  of  purdah,  keeping  women  in  seclusion  is  to 
render  them  sexually  invisible  and  inviolable.  Traditionally,  only  the 
wealthiest  could  maintain  strict  purdah.  It  required  that  a  family  be 
able  to  afford  male  servants  to  go  to  market  It  remains,  nonetheless, 
a  central  cultural  ideal.  The  Partners  describe  a  Zikri  Baluch  fishing 
village  of  some  600  that  maintained  purdah  without  separate  com¬ 
pounds  simply  by  having  the  men  avoid  the  paths  that  women  of  other 
households  were  likely  to  take  at  certain  hours  of  the  day.  Some  ob¬ 
servers  suggest  that  the  practice  of  purdah  has  in  fact  become  more 
rigorous  with  the  increasing  presence  of  outsiders,  i.e  .  British  and 
Pakistanis,  in  Baluchistan  Strict  purdah  is  as  welt  a  mark  of  economic 
success  as  baluch  acquire  money,  they  seek  to  follow  the  mode  of 
purdah  that  the  hakim  traditionally  have  followed 

The  1970s  saw  a  precipitous  deterioration  in  relations  between  Balu¬ 
chistan  and  the  central  government .  Baluch  have  been  long  accustomed 
to  "indirect  rule" — a  policy  that  leaves  local  elites  with  a  substar ’<al 
measure  of  autonomy  .  "I  touch  the  political  agent's  boots  and  get  a 
thousand  to  touch  mute,"  was  how  a  local  chief  explained  it  to  one 
anthropologist 

Central  government  policies  in  the  1970s.  however,  were  more  and 
mote  unpopular  Ontral  government  support  was  less  and  less  desir¬ 
able  from  the  perspective  of  Baluch  leaders.  Pakistani  support  could 
only  Im*  "bought"  at  the  cost  of  enforcing  policies  the  Baluch  populace 
found  distasteful,  and  enforcement  of  these  unpopular  measures  would 
coat  the  local  leader  his  billowing. 

There  have  been  sporadic  separatist  movements  in  Baluchistan  since 
independence  The  violent  confrontation  between  Baluch  insurgents 
and  the  Pakistani  military  in  the  mid- 1970s.  however,  was  particularly 
brutal.  At  its  height  there  were  air  attacks  on  Baluch  villages.  The 
conflict  touched  the  lives  of  most  Baluch  and  politicized  those  long 
accustomed  to  accepting  the  status  quo.  Original  demands  for  greater 
regional  autonomy  escalated  into  a  full-scale  movement  aimed  at  re¬ 
structuring  the  government  along  confederal  lines.  By  the  end  of  the 
demde  the  traditional  cleavages  between  hakim,  baluch.  and  hizmalkar 
had  declined  in  importance  Baluch  were  increasingly  accustomed  to 
thinking  of  themselves  as  Baluch  in  opposition  to  Pakistani  or  Punjabi 
hegemony . 

Social  OianizjtkMi 

Pakistan  of  the  early  1980s  remained,  as  it  hod  always  been,  a  country 
of  rural  hamlets  and  villages.  According  to  the  provisional  figures  of 
the  Itti  census,  over  70  percent  of  the  populace  were  rural  dwellers. 
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Kvrn  in  Sind,  which  included  Karachi,  the  country 's  largest  city,  nearly 
fiO  perrent  lived  in  the  country  tide  Nearly  three-quarters  of  the  Pun¬ 
jab's  popubtion  and  over  HO  percent  that  of  the  N  WFP  and  Baluchistan 
werr  rural  dwellers  Agriculture  represented  nearly  one-third  of  (II)P 
and  over  one-half  the  total  labor  force 

The  rural  social  spectrum  included  a  landed  gentry  that  wielded 
considerable  political  and  economic  clout,  small  peasant  proprietors, 
an  increasing  number  of  tenant  farmers  and  landless  laborers  The 
colonial  policy  of  choice  was  indirect  rule  of  the  region  The  British 
favored  landlords,  local  chiefs,  and  pint,  colonial  rule  reinforced  their 
economic  power  and  political  hegemony  In  return  they  were  expected 
to  keep  the  peace,  collect  land  revenues,  and  guarantee  the  frontiers 
The  alliance  between  the  landed  elite  and  the  colonial  administration 
was  particularly  close  in  northwest  India  Bv  the  end  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  India  was  the  linchpin  in  Britain's  industrial  economy,  and 
the  northwest  seas  strategic  to  India's  defense  There  were  periodic 
outbreaks  of  unrest .  often  led  by  pin  or  mullahs  who  called  for  a  jihad 
against  the  infidel  westerners  Overall,  however,  as  political  scientist 
Khaiid  B  Saveed  notes,  the  "triumvirate"  of  district  commissioner, 
landlord,  and  pir  provided  effective  control  of  the  northwest 

The  situation  of  the  rural  populace  alterrd  dramatically  under  British 
rule  I'nder  the  Mughals.  land  was  apparently  farmed  by  individual 
hi m se holds,  but  it  was  not  freely  alienable  The  main  lien  against  the 
peasants'  income  seas  tax  revenues,  which  could  amount  to  one-third 
to  c Hie- half  the  harvest  Collection,  however,  was  occasionally  lax  and. 
Iiecause  the  tax  was  tied  to  actual  production  and  land  was  not  salable, 
most  families  were  assured  a  means  of  livelihood 

The  colonial  legal  system  gave  individuals  private  proprietorship  (see 
l-egacy  of  the  British  Raj.  ch  I)  land  revenues  were  defined  in  terms 
of  holdings,  not  harvests,  and  they  were  collected  with  vigor.  The 
smallholder  short  of  money  was  forced  to  borrow  or  lose  his  land 
through  tas  default  Beginning  in  the  1880s  there  was  rising  rural 
indebtedness  The  presence  of  a  land  market,  popubtion  growth,  and 
the  return  to  their  villages  of  artisans  put  out  of  work  by  cheap  man¬ 
ufactured  goods  all  combined  to  erode  the  customary  protection  af¬ 
forded  peasants  Between  1891  and  1931  the  number  of  rural  landless 
tripled  Whereas  tenancy  was  virtually  unknown  in  the  early  years  of 
British  rule  in  the  Punjab,  by  the  early  1880s  one-third  of  the  total 
area  farmed  was  tenanted,  and  by  the  turn  of  the  century  over  one- 
half  was.  As  one  Briton  commented.  The  peasantry  .  .  confess  them¬ 
selves  the  servants  of  God  and  of  Muhammad  his  Prophet,  but  in  actual 
bet  they  are  the  servants  of  the  landlord,  moneylender,  and  pir. 

Therr  werr  legislative  efforts  at  redress,  the  Land  Alienation  Act 
(1900)  tried  to  stem  the  transfer  of  land  from  farmers  to  nooagricuhural 
moneylenders  and  to  limit  rural  debt.  It  did  Httir  but  limit  the  amount 
of  credit  available  to  poorer  farmers  and  create  a  new  social  entity,  the 
prosperous  farmer-moneylender.  These  Individuals  played  and  con¬ 
tinue  to  pfay  a  pivotal  rale  in  the  relationship  between  villagers  and 
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(hr  larger  society  They  wnr  as  patrons,  power  brokers,  and  middle¬ 
men  dealing  with  officialdom  and  other  powerful  outsiders  on  behalf 
of  their  clients,  debtors,  and  tenants  Their  dependents  form  their  local 
power  base  in  jockeying  kir  influence  among  various  village  factions. 

The  situation  was  difficult  for  small  farmers  in  the  Punjab,  but  there, 
at  least  in  some  portions  of  the  canal  districts,  the  British  had  attempted 
to  create  a  class  of  "yeoman"  farmers  Many  of  the  land  allocations 
arising  from  the  massive  irrigation  works  undertaken  from  the  lfiHOs 
through  the  1930s  benefited  large  landholders,  but  some  land  went  in 
smaller  parrels  (10  to  20  hectares).  The  principal  beneficiaries  were 
military  veterans  If  life  was  hard  for  the  Punjabi  small  farmer,  it  was 
nearly  as  bad  for  the  minions  of  Pakhtun  landlords  in  the  settled  areas 
of  the  frontier  and  the  menials  of  Baluch  and  Brahui  tardari  (chiefs) 
in  the  oases  of  Baluchistan  Sind  was  nearly  feudal,  and  tenants  lived 
in  serf-like  dependence  on  large  estates. 

The  economic  hold  of  large  landowners  cm  the  countryside,  coupled 
with  the  continued  increase  of  the  landless  and  tenants,  continued  with 
little  alteration  into  the  I9fl0s  By  the  1960s  more  than  7S  percent  of 
all  farms  were  less  than  five  hectares  in  size,  they  constituted  less  than 
one-third  of  all  land  The  0  2  percent  of  all  farms  of  AO  or  more  hectares 
made  up  10  percent  of  the  land  By  the  early  1970s  some  60  percent 
of  all  farms  were  below  the  subsistence  level — a  figure  that  leaves 
uncounted  the  number  of  j<»int  households  and  landless  and  thereby 
underestimates  the  estent  of  rural  poverty  Roughly  one-half  of  all 
cultivated  land  was  farmed  by  tenants — about  the  same  proportion  as 
in  the  early  1900s 

land  reforms  beginning  in  1958  reduced  the  amount  of  land  an 
individual  could  own  As  of  1977  the  ceilings  were  40  hectares  of 
irrigated  land  and  twice  that  of  unirrigated  The  legislation  s  impact 
was  softened  by  the  wide  variety  of  stratagems  available  to  landholders 
wishing  to  avoid  its  strictures  Among  other  things,  an  individual  could 
deed  his  beddings  to  relatives  (see  Farm  Ownership  and  land  Reform, 
ch  3)  Land  redistribution  had  scant  impact,  given  the  magnitude  of 
rural  poverty.  All  told,  about  1.2  million  hectares  had  been  disti.buted 
to  some  120,000  beneficiaries  by  1977.  Land  reform  did  have  the  effect 
of  forcing  sales  of  land  from  large  to  mid-sized  owners  and  so  may  have 
improved  the  position  of  the  middling  farm. 

Tube  weD  irrigation,  mechanization,  and  the  use  of  Green  Revolution 
technology  all  increased  in  the  1960a  and  1970a.  Their  impact  was  to 
reduce  the  already  slim  margin  of  safety  that  tenants  and  the  nearly 
landless  egjoyed.  Prior  to  mechanization,  five  hectares  were  considered 
the  maximum  an  individual  with  a  tingle  team  of  draft  animals  could 
efficiently  cultivate,  virtually  all  holdings  of  move  than  eight  to  10 
hectare#  were  rented  out.  Mechanization  has  reduced  the  supply  of 
lentil  land  and  farced  tenants  and  the  neerfy  landless  to  rely  mote  on 
fMfOMi  moot.  /ucnovgn  vfty  large  mhihiiwwh  oommnbv 

•  retinue  d  toasanta  about  for  labor  during  atfiedlhml  seaaona. 
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mechanization  given  mid-sized  farm  owners  the  option  of  cultivating 
land  themselves  rather  than  renting  it 

The  political  hegemony  <if  the  landed  gentry  is  only  slightly  less 
thoroughgoing  than  it  was  under  colonial  rule  In  election*  in  the 
Punjab  and  Sind,  families  and  agents  usually  capture  some  80  to  00 
percent  of  the  seats.  Village  politics  an*  typically  defined  by  factions 
organized  around  several  large  landholder*  who  gather  together  fol¬ 
lowers — their  tenants,  landless  laborer*,  and  smallholders  in  varying 
degrees  of  dependency  The  largr  landholder  control*  his  follower* 
through  his  ability'  to  bestow  patronage  and  a  variety  of  favors 

Economic  dependency  generates  a  pattern  of  political  alliances  that 
crosscuts  class  line*  Grass-roots  political  mobilization  takes  place  thniugh 
successive  layers  of  village  faction*  composed  of  landlords  and  their 
minions  largr  landholders  influence  is  the  greater  because  most  have 
their  lands  scattered  in  a  number  of  villages,  in  each  of  15  to  20  hamlets 
a  landlord  may  sene  as  a  political  broker 

Then*  was  some  measure  of  agrarian  unrest  during  the  Bhutto  era. 
especially  in  the  NWEP.  when*  tenants  were  ready  to  stop  paying  rent 
in  response  to  calls  for  Islamic  socialism  i Their  Pakhtun  overlords 
were  evidently  shocked  to  learn  the  estent  to  which  their  dependents 
were  discontented  )  There  was  some  measure  of  mobilization  in  the 
Punjab  In  Sind,  howev  er.  Bhutto— himself  the  scion  of  a  landed  fam¬ 
ily — was  fluxed  to  relv  on  the  gentry  for  political  support 

Urban  Society 

Pakistani  cities  are  a  divers**  lot.  the  urlian  typology  reflects  the 
varied  political  history  of  the  region  There  are  cities  dating  from  the 
medieval  era — most  notably  lahorr — that  served  as  capitals  of  king¬ 
doms.  small  principalities,  or  fortified  border  towns  prior  to  colonial 
rule  Other  precolonial  cities  were  trading  centers,  such  as  Peshawar, 
located  at  a  strategic  point  along  the  caravan  route  Some  Sind  and 
Punjab  cities  centered  on  cottage  industries,  and  their  trade  rivaled 
the  premier  European  cities  of  the  eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth 
centuries 

Under  colonial  rule  many  of  the  older  administrative  cities  declined 
In  those  instances  where  the  British  located  a  post  in  the  same  locale 
as  a  previous  administration,  the  city  typically  came  to  be  divided  into 
its  old  and  new,  i  e  .  European,  quarters  There  was  as  well  significant 
growth  of  near  towns  and  cities,  especially  in  the  expanding  canal  col¬ 
onies  Faisatahad  (formerly  Lyaltpur)  is  such  a  city.  British  rule,  the 
opening  of  massive  irrigation  projects,  and  the  expansion  of  agricultural 
exports  marked  the  beginning  of  Karachi’s  astronomical  growth.  The 
town  expanded  as  a  center  of  rail  and  sea  transport. 

Many  cities  experienced  rapid  growth  following  independence  as 
they  were  flooded  by  refugees  bom  India.  In  the  1960s  more  than  one- 
half  the  populace  of  several  Sind  and  Punjab  cities  were  muhgffrr 
some  rvnfM  oowoiri  ww  moiuaiiy  recognisra  as  emes  m  nitf 
own  right  Rapid  industrialisation  has  changed  the  urban  physiognomy. 
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Heavy  imiuttry  »s  concentrated  in  a  few  diilhctt — al*»vr  all.  in  the 
environ*  of  Karachi  I  jght  industry  is  more  dispersed,  scattered  about 
the  relative!*  low  Host  districts  of  smaller  cities  Tube  well  irrigation 
and  a  numlier  of  improved  aicricultural  technologies  have  spawned  a 
vartetv  of  supporting  industries  in  smaller  regional  centers,  especially 
in  the  Punjab  tCflorts  to  foster  more  decentralized  industrialization  in 
the  1960s  did  little  to  challenge  Karachi  s  predominance,  in  the  early 
19*0*  the  city  still  accounted  for  roughly  one-half  of  manufactured 
output 

Despite  rapid  urban  expansion  the  country  remains  an  overwhelm¬ 
ingly  agrarian  one  There  is  a  preponderance  of  political-administrative 
tenters  among  cities — though  these  tenters  do  not  represent  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  urban  population  There  are  two  distinct  urban  networks, 
tbc  first  is  that  of  the  mid-sized  to  large  cities  of  the  Indus  Valley  and 
regains  of  intensive  agricultural  production  that  are  linked  to  the  na¬ 
tional  government  and  economy  ,  and  the  second  is  that  of  dispersed 
cities  scattered  throughout  the  country .  each  functioning  as  a  market¬ 
ing-administrative  tenter  for  its  rural  hinterland 

The  dimensions  of  urbanization  are  stupendous  In  a  country  where 
the  population  glow's  at  a  rate  of  nearly  3  percent  annually,  cities  are 
growing  substantially  faster  (see  table  5.  Appendix).  Between  1961  and 
1961  the  urban  population  quadrupled  Annual  urban  growth  rates  of 
the  1960s  and  1960s  were  more  than  5  percent.  Rates  dropped  slightly 
in  the  1970*  to  something  over  a  4  percent  annual  increase  The  mag¬ 
nitudes  of  growth  in  individual  cities  arc  sometimes  hard  to  imagine 
Karachi  absorbed  tens  of  thousands  of  muhajir*  following  partition.  It 
grew  nearly  two  and  one-half  times  from  1941  to  1961  and  nearly 
doubled  again  in  the  following  decade  By  the  early  1960s  it  was  a  city- 
of  more  than  6  million 

In  the  early  1960s  more  than  one-half  the  urban  population  (63 
percent)  was  concentrated  in  the  eight  largest  cities  having  more  than 
300.000  inhabitants  each,  nearly  one- fifth  in  Karachi  alone.  The  largest 
cities  appeared  to  be  expanding  at  a  rate  of  more  than  6  percent 
annually  The  level  of  urbanization  varied  dramatically  by  region.  Sind 
was  more  than  40  percent  urban,  largely  because  of  Karachi,  excluding 
that  city,  scarcely  more  than  20  percent  of  the  populace  lived  in  cities. 
Slightly  more  than  one-fourth  of  all  Punjabis  lived  in  cities,  as  did 
perhaps  19  percent  of  the  populace  of  the  NWFP  and  Baluchistan. 

The  volume  of  growth  has  strained  urban  services  and  infrastructure. 
The  portion  of  city  dwellers  having  access  to  potable  water  actually 
dropped  in  the  1970s.  By  I960  some  45  percent  of  the  urban  populace 
lived  below  the  absolute  poverty  level  as  defined  by  die  government 
af  Pakistan  and  agencies  of  the  UN.  Problems  in  obtaining  adequate 
shelter  and  employment  were  by  no  means  limited  to  the  very  poor. 
Stiingrnt  demands  far  collatsral  meant  that  only  5  percent  of  the  urban 
population  was  able  to  gain  access  to  formal  housing  and  credit. 

Villages  have  long  been  centers  of  out-migration.  Often  wretchedly 
overpopulated,  for  nearly  a  oentury  they  have  depended  on  emigration 
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both  u  a  safety  valve  to  relieve  the  press  on  scarce  land  and  as  a  source 
of  remittances  to  bolster  limited  rural  incomes.  Military  service  was 
an  avenue  of  escape  lor  the  indebted  land-poor  peasant  under  the 
British  and  remains  so  in  independent  Pakistan  (see  Personnel,  ch  51 
Since  the  1850i  the  landless  or  nearly  so  have  continued  to  stream  into 
cities  Karachi  in  the  early  1980*  had  more  than  I  million  Pakhtuns 
and  more  Baloch  than  Baluchistan 

Although  rural-urban  migrants  are  typically  young  unmarried  males, 
the  overall  ses  ratio  in  urban  areas  was  only  slightly  more  unbalanced 
in  favor  of  males  than  in  the  countryside,  according  to  the  preliminary 
results  of  the  1981  census  Individual  cities  differed,  clearly,  in  some, 
males  outnumbered  females  by  as  much  as  7  to  8  percent. 

The  city-bound  peasant  retains  his  ties  with  the  village  His  rights 
are  acknowledged  long  after  his  departure  The  initial  migration  is 
frequently  seen  as  a  temporary  expedient,  a  grubstake  to  purchase  land 
or  pay  off  a  debt  Typically,  migrants  send  part  of  their  earnings  to  the 
family  left  behind  and  go  home  to  work  at  peak  agricultural  seasons 
The  spread  of  cities  has  engulfed  some  villages,  and  these  former 
agriculturists  ton  have  swelled  the  urban  population,  often  commuting 
to  work  from  their  former  villages  The  fora*  of  the  individual's  loy  alties 
remains  family  and  fellow  villagers.  Because  many  of  these  have  also 
migrated,  the  city  tends  to  re-create  the  social  ties  of  the  rural  com¬ 
munity  Even  married  migrants  typically  begin  an  urban  career  by 
leaving  their  families  in  the  village  The  decision  to  bring  wife  and 
children  to  the  city  is  a  milestone  in  the  rural-urban  migrant's  life. 

A  proliferation  of  squatter  settlements  has  accompanied  urban  ex¬ 
pansion  Housing  material  runs  the  gamut  hum  makeshift  reed  matting 
to  concrete  blocks  with  reinforced  concrete  roofs.  Squatters'  housing 
choices  reflect  their  aspirations  and  their  sense  of  future  security.  From 
the  migrant's  perspective,  bousing  choices,  after  the  decision  to  bring 
one's  family  to  the  city,  offer  a  good  measure  of  the  migrant's  sense  of 
security  and  feelings  about  the  future  The  relationship  between  hous¬ 
ing  and  income  is  weaker  than  that  between  the  householder's  hope 
for  the  future  and  housing.  The  belief  that  the  squatter  settlement  will 
not  be  demolished  leads  to  building  more  permanent  structures. 

Squatters  face  considerable  handicaps  in  their  efforts  at  home  im¬ 
provement.  Illegal  occupancy  limits  both  their  security  of  tenure  and 
the  sources  of  financing  available  to  them.  Nonetheless,  squatters  who 
ww  uiey  ■if  mmaoiy  mm  worn  cvktvni  mvc  •rwm  opoosi  open 
to  them  if  they  lack  rawly  cash  to  make  home  improvements.  Some 
sell  small  parcels  of  fend  they  have  in  the  village;  others  get  loam  feom 
relatives.  employers  wiil I  loan  eiouey  and  then  deduct  payments 

making  rotating  gals  to  members.  Ifon  who  joh  theee  committees 
make  payments  equal  to  the  punt  they  afl  receive  until  afl  have 
received  their  share;  the  punt  system  ftmetions  as  a  sort  of  enforced 
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are  thr  hut  to  receive  grant*  mutt  have  considerable  faith  that  they 
will  not  be  defrauded  by  earlier  recipient*. 

Finding  adequate  full-time  employment  is  a  major  hurdle  for  the 
migrant,  and  a  substantial  minority  of  city  dwellers  are  forced  to  settle 
fc»r  a  part-time  job  or  piecework.  The  service  sector  rather  than  man¬ 
ufacturing  is  the  migrants'  main  sourer  of  employment.  The  lengths 
process  of  cutting  the  ties  to  the  countryside  helps  the  migrant’s  gradual 
adjustment  to  the  city  The  money  he  sends  to  the  rural  branch  of  the 
family  not  only  helps  them  but  also  assures  him  of  a  cushion  case 
of  failure 

The  country  ’s  cities  include  its  elite  and  middle  classes — urban  in 
residence  and  ethos,  often  Westernized  in  education  and  values  The 
gulf  between  them  and  the  mass  of  peasants  and  urban  poor  can  hardly 
be  overstated.  Many  of  the  elite  arc  fluent  English  speakers,  they  are 
familiar  with  and  oriented  to  Western  culture,  many  Westernized  cus¬ 
toms  have  Altered  into  their  daily  lives. 

The  configuration  of  the  elite  and  middle  class  in  contemporary 
Pakistan  reflects  the  rule  the  northwest  played  under  the  British  Kay 
The  region  wu  an  agricultural  appendage  and  a  recruiting  ground  for 
the  military  ’  The  state  bureaucracy,  the  professions,  and  military 
service  were  the  main  sources  of  nonagnculturai  employment  fur  mid¬ 
dle-  and  upper  middle-income  groups.  The  educated  classes  formed 
under  British  rule  came  mostly  from  relatively  prosperous  Punjabi  and. 
to  a  lesser  extent.  Pakhtun  landholding  families,  they  became  lawyers, 
writers  military  officers,  and  civil  servants.  Almost  all  counted  on 
landholdings  to  provide  a  portion  of  their  income  In  the  middle  ranks, 
howrver.  this  was  rarely  enough  to  provide  a  livelihood  To  survive 
they  had  to  find  employ  ment  in  urban  centers. 

Colonial  rule  gave  Pakistan  a  corps  of  highly  educated,  underem¬ 
ployed  bureaucrats  and  professionals  The  region  was  virtually  without 
an  indigenous  Muslim  commercial  or  Industrial  elite  At  independence 
Pakistan  inherited  less  than  10  percent  of  the  subcontinent’s  industry, 
perhaps  5  percent  of  its  electrical  capacity,  and  roughk  6  percent  of 
its  industrial  work  force.  What  manufacturing  there  was  tended  to  be 
small-scale  seasonal  enterprises.  Large-scale  commercial  trading  houses 
and  financial  institutions  were  overwhelmingly  in  thr  hands  of  non- 
Muslims  Hindus,  on  the  eve  of  partition,  controlled  SO  percent  of 
industry,  held  75  percent  of  fixed  urban  property,  and  accounted  for 
nearly  90  percent  of  the  port  of  Karachi’s  trade. 

Both  the  elite  and  the  middle  class  were  and  remain  narrow  social 


strata.  Traditionally.  Pakistan  was  a  country  that  the  landlords  owned, 
the  army  ruled,  and  the  civil  service  governed  Because  H  Inherited 
no  flourishing  indigenous  bourgeoisie  on  Independence,  the  push  to 
industrialization  hi  the  I960*  to  1900k  period  benefited  the  few  with 
capital  or  entrepreneurial  experience  largely  refugees  from  India  By 
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of  thr  rural  populace  at  large  Despite  sometime*  intense  hminen 
competition  along  famtl)  lines.  by  the  earlv  I97IH  the  country's  elite 
could  he  seen  as  a  small  network  of  interrelated  families  with  inter- 
lurking  economic  and  political  ties  kinship  and  marriage  reinforced 
alliances  in  the  marketplace  and  in  polities 

As  a  result  of  partition  and  the  influx  of  refugees  from  India.  Pakistan 
acquired  a  number  of  commercially  experienced  Muslim  merchant 
castes  from  central  India  Often  these  groups  were  minority  Islamic 
sects.  Memons.  Rohr  as  and  khoja  Ismailis  were  and  are  among  the 
metre  prominent  In  the  late  19NH  these  three  groups,  less  than  1 
percent  of  total  population,  held  more  than  40  percent  of  privateh 
owned  firms  and  nearly  %  percent  of  all  enterprises  That  commercial 
activity  continues  to  lie  organized  along  ethnic  ami  caste  lines  gives  a 
particular  slant  to  industrialization,  in  that  competition  often  takes  place 
between  rival  castes 

The  Memons  are  perhaps  the  liest  known  of  Pakistan  *  muhnfir  com¬ 
mercial  groups  \  minority  are  shopkeepers  grocers,  peddlers,  and 
managers  in  firms  owned  hv  wealths  fellow  Memons  Thev  are  also 
numbered  among  the  richest,  most  prominent  families  in  the  country 
In  the  IfMk  Memons  represented  perhaps  t)  Ifi  percent  of  the  pop¬ 
ulation.  vet  thev  had  roughly  one-quarter  of  all  private  sector  factories 
Seven  of  the  country  *  22  families  arc  Memon  Memons  are  devout 
Muslims,  their  mutus)  aid  organizations  contribute  to  their  commercial 
success,  thev  offer  each  other  preferential  credit  and  exchange  infor¬ 
mation  about  business  condition* 

The  middle  class  in  general  shares  the  s  aloes  and  nutkmk  of  the 
elite  It  is  diverse,  counting  m  its  ranks  shopkeepers,  smaller  mer¬ 
chants.  student*,  lawyers,  various  professionals,  the  junior  iffker  corps, 
and  the  middle  to  upper  middle  levels  of  the  bureaucracy 

Both  the  military  and  the  civil  service  have  been  largely  middle- 
class  preserves  Pakistan  inherited  from  colonial  rule  an  entrenched, 
privileged,  and  powerful  bureaucracy  At  its  upper  reaches  its  members 
were  of  the  elite,  the  organization  itself  was  sohdtv  elitist  Bureaucrats 
were  little  accustomed  to  interference  from  politicians  and  .were  well 
capable  of  managing  the  two  main  tasks  of  colonial  government — col¬ 
lecting  taxes  and  maintaining  order  (see  The  Bureaucracy .  ch.  4»  Their 
role  has.  if  anything,  hern  augmented  in  the  power  vacuum  following 
independence.  The  civil  service  has  acted  to  preserve  the  status  quo 
Despite  numerous  calls  for  reform,  the  organization  has  remained  a 
privileged  preserve  A  1970s  reform  tried  to  dismantle  thr  more  elitist 
elements  of  thr  civil  service,  but  to  bttlr  avail.  There  were  efforts  to 
create  a  cadre  of  scientific,  technically  trained  administrators  to  replace 
the  generalists  who,  it  was  foH.  was  responsible  for  the  poor  perform¬ 
ance  of  public  enterprises  and  various  development  programs. 

Politics  was  traditionally  a  middle-dam  activity  The  various  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  middle  strata  offered  important  opposition  to  both  Bhutto 
and  Zis.  Shopkeepers,  small  traders,  lawyers,  and  students  were  active 
in  the  1977  demonstrations  leading  to  Bhutto's  downfall  Zia's  contin¬ 
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urd  military  rule  and  Islamtzrtion  pobcirs  have  bmutthl  protests  from 
teachers,  lawyers,  students,  and  various  feminist  ((roups  (see  Politicians 
and  Political  Parties,  rh.  4). 


The  ostensible  liases  of  social  onpmiaation  are  the  egalitarian  prin¬ 
ciples  of  Islam.  Nonetheless,  social  relations,  especially  in  the  major 
agricultural  regions,  function  in  terms  of  a  modified  version  of  the 
Hindu-based  caste  system  prevalent  throughout  South  Asia. 

The  caste  system  among  Muslims  diverges  from  that  of  Hindus  in 
its  ideological  content  and  symbolic  expression.  Castes  in  Muslim  so¬ 
ciety  are  secular,  occupational,  status  groups.  They  do  not  express  a 
spiritual  hierarchy,  and  they  lade  the  restrictions  on  personal  associ¬ 
ation.  the  exchange  of  food,  and  common  dining  that  figure  so  prom¬ 
inently  in  the  Hindu  caste  system.  Indeed,  the  exchange  of  food  on 
ritual  occasions  and  common  dining  in  the  village  men's  house  are 
important  elements  hi  the  social  solidarity  of  the  community. 

There  is  considerable  diversity  in  the  precise  occupational  groups 
of  the  villages,  in  its  most  baste-  form  a  village  caste  system  includes 
landowner-farmers  (samtndan).  various  religious  practitioners  (mul¬ 
lahs.  mteou.  pin),  and  divers  craftsmen  (kammit).  The  distinction  be¬ 
tween  landowning  farmers  and  nonfandowntng  craftsmen  holds  generally, 
especially  in  regions  affected  by  the  Land  Alienation  Act  ( 1900).  which 
did  not  permit  nonagncultural  castes  to  acquire  land.  The  distinction 
has  persisted  since  1947  became  of  the  limited  opportunities  moat  (hut 
clearly  not  ail)  kammit  have  to  buy  land. 

Mart  would  agree  that  the  priestly  castes  rank  highest  in  prestige, 
followed  by  landowners  and  farmers  Most  craftsmen  hall  into  a  middle 
range,  but  there  is  a  group  uf  despised  occupations.  Muslims,  although 
they  do  not  regard  certain  jobs  as  polluting  and  do  not  restrict  contact 
between  cartes,  do  regard  some  occupations  as  defiling.  Cobblers. 
sweepers,  garbage  collectors,  and  latrine  cleaners  are  all  at  the  low 
end  of  the  occupational  hierarchy 

There  are  a  aide  variety  of  kammit.  and  those  resident  in  any  given 
village  differ  Some  of  the  more  common  cartes  include  barbers,  cob¬ 
blers.  carpenter*,  potters,  blacksmiths,  and  weavers.  There  are  few 
single-caste  communities,  because  the  notion  of  a  single  caste  goes 
agrtnrt  the  interlocking  web  of  complementary  relationships  that  is 
essential  to  the  system,  ideally,  multicaste  villages  should  be  newly 
self-sufficient  in  gppds  and  services. 

The  customary  tasks  done  by  each  caste  often  extend  beyond  what 
a  Westerner  would  associate  with  a  specific  craft.  "Use  barber  serves 
as  the  official  cook  far  ceremonial  occasions.  He  is  often  a  matchmaker 
and  always  a  w— anger.  Wives  are  expected  to  perform  tasks  com¬ 
plementary  to  those  of  their  heshonds.  The  barber  t  wile  serves  as  the 
vtlgp  hotrdriner;  the  potter  s  spouse  paints  his  vowels  and  delivers 
them  to  her  husband's  customers.  Far  men  and  women  alike  these 
skills  are  learned  from  earliest  childhood  a  strong  fame  fir  marrying 
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within  one's  nutr  ami  pnctkinit  the  traditional  craft  associated  with 
it 

Craftsmen  unable  to  earn  a  living  in  their  traditional  craft  may  resort 
to  a  number  of  alternatives  Thev  mav  plv  their  craft  outside  the  con¬ 
fines  of  their  natal  villages  Others  seek  employment  congruent  with 
their  craft  Potters  who  have  mules  to  haul  rlav  mav  hire  out  to  take 
grain  to  mills  and  transport  other  goods  Almost  everyone  finds  some 
supplementary  agricultural  working  during  harvest 

Traditionallv .  it  was  rare  to  find  someone  practicing  a  trade  com¬ 
pletely  removed  from  the  caste  craft  That  trades  are  learned  from 
carls  childhood  makes  it  difficult  for  someone  not  of  the*  proper  familv 
Kackgnnmd  to  enter  a  given  occupation  Changes  do  occur,  however, 
the  individual  involved  normally  states  both  his  caste  affiliation  and 
his  actual  <Taft.  i  e  .  "I'm  a  priest,  but  I  do  the*  work  of  a  carpenter 
(Her  several  generations  caste  memtirrship  changes  to  reflect  the  fam¬ 
ily  s  actual  work 

A  host  of  new  occupations  have  entered  villages  since  the  early 
twentieth  century,  individuals  from  a  variety  of  castes  have  entered 
teaching,  the  aimed  forces,  civil  service,  ami  so  forth  Other  craftsmen 
have  been  strategically  situated  to  take  advantage  of  new  economic 
opportunities  Nome  muleteers  have  managed  to  move  into  trading  in 
the  vacuum  left  hv  the  departure  of  Hindu  merchants  fiilkiwing  par¬ 
tition  Where  carpenters  and  blacksmiths  supply  services  critical  to 
the  agricultural  cycle,  they  have  hern  able  to  amass  not  inconsiderable 
wraith  Anthmpokigist  Ahmed,  writing  of  the-  NWFP.  mites  that  the 
average  carpenter  now  owns  more  land  than  the  average  Pakhtun 
Other  authors  note  a  general  increase  in  income  of  kammis  relative  to 
that  of  agriculturists 

The  zamindar  traditionally  paid  the  kammt  with  a  share  of  his  har¬ 
vest  (‘raftsmen  shared  the  fate  of  their  village  s  farmers  In  recent 
vears  there  has  been  a  tendency  to  replace  the  harvest  shares  with  a 
cash  payment  Individual  households  contract  fur  services  from  indi 
vidua!  craftsmen  Ktmmii  contract  among  themselves  for  the  services 
they  require  Each  village  family,  burner  and  craftsman  alike,  has 
contracts  with  a  number  of  different  kammis  because  each  familv  needs 
the  services  of  a  harher,  carpenter,  potter,  etc  .  at  some  time  during 
the  year 

The  relationship  transcends  the  mere  economic  exchange  of  goods 
for  services,  however.  Prestige  accrues  to  households  that  are  able  to 
maintain  good,  stable  relationships  with  their  kammis  and  treat  them 
generously.  Although  contracts  can  hr  made  or  broken  at  any  time, 
ideally  the  relationship  is  one  that  should  endure  through  the  gener¬ 
ations.  The  kammis  with  whom  a  household  has  dealings  play  an  in¬ 
tegral  role  in  the  family's  ritual  Mr.  The  harher.  for  example,  performs 
birth  rites,  circumcisions,  and  funeral  rites.  A  family's  kammis  expect 
to  be  present  at  weddings  lad  to  receive  food  and  presents  on  rdfacwi 
hohdays.  They  may  even  insult  their  host  if  they  foe)  they  have  not 
bean  watt  treated. 
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(jttlr  membership  is  mil  immutable,  ami  the  system  allowt  few  wmc 
social  mobility  Tb’  traditional  avenue  of  upward  mobility  few  men  was 
to  become  a  religious  leader,  acquire  a  feillowing  and.  if  successful, 
land  In  some  regions  marriage  serves  as  a  vehicle  for  social  mobility 
few  women  There  is  great  prestige  few  a  family  to  conclude  a  marriage 
few  a  daughter  with  a  higher  ranking  caste,  economically  successful 
iraftsmen  will  try  to  mam  a  daughter  to  a  landowner.  By  the  same 
token  it  brings  shame,  if  not  outright  dishonor,  to  mam-  a  daughter 
to  an  iniernw  group 

Family  and  Kin 

Pakistani  social  life  revohes  around  family  and  kin  For  most,  feunily 
loyalty  overrides  other  obligations,  the  overwhelming  importance  of 
family  ties  retains  its  significance  even  among  the  most  Westernized 
members  of  the  elite  and  upper  middle  class.  The  family  is  the  basis 
of  social  organization,  it  provides  its  memliers  high  identity  and  pro¬ 
tection  The  isolated  individual  living  apart  from  relatives  is  uncommon 
escept  few  male  workers  who  have  migrated  to  cities  Even  they  often 
rely  on  their  kin  few  assistance  in  dealing  with  the  urban  milieu  Chil¬ 
dren.  especial  I  \  females,  live  with  their  parents  until  marriage,  adults 
who  for  one  reason  or  another  do  not  have  their  own  households  usually 
join  that  of  a  relative 

The  household  is  the  primary  kinship  unit.  In  its  ideal  mature  form 
it  includes  a  married  couple,  their  sons,  their  sons'  wives,  and  un¬ 
married  offspring  Sons  establish  separate  households  on  their  father  s 
death.  Whether  or  mg  an  extended  household  endures  depends  on 
the  preferences  of  the  individuals  involved-  How  well  the  mother-in- 
law  and  the  brothers'  wives  get  along  is  particularly  important.  Quarrels 
and  divisiveness  can  lead  to  the  premature  dissolution  of  a  joint  house¬ 
hold.  Extended  families  may  also  establish  separate  households  hut 
continue  to  hold  and  farm  land  m  common.  Similarly,  a  nuclear  feunily 
(consisting  of  a  couple  and  their  children)  may  have  a  separate  hearth 
within  the  husband's  father's  compound.  The  couple  is  seen  as  a  distinct 
social  entity  and  is  expected  to  make  separate  presentations  at  the 
numerous  social  events  of  which  the  extended  family  is  a  part. 

Descent  is  reckoned  patrilinraJJy.  and  the  biraderi  (patrilineagr) 
plays  a  significant  role  it  .octal  relations.  Pakistanis  recognize  differ¬ 
ences  among  their  patrilineal  kin  and  make  a  general  distinction  be¬ 
tween  dose  relatives  (parents,  siblings,  and  children)  and  more  distant 
Idn  (uncles,  rants,  cousins)  The  biraderi  is  not  corporate,  its  members 
neither  hold  property  in  common  nor  share  earnings.  The  honor  or 
shame  of  individual  members,  however,  affects  the  general  standing 
of  the  biraderi  within  the  community,  a  common  proverb  expresses 

the  sentiment  as  "One  does  not  share  the  brand  but  one  shares  the 

** 

In  theory,  members  of  a  biraderi  are  coresident!  of  a  single  village 
In  practice,  land  fragmentation  and  generation?  of  out  migration  have 
led  to  the  dispersal  of  many  matabers  of  the  biraderi  among  various 
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village*.  region*.  and  citte*.  This  proees*  in  even  more  marked  among 
kammU  Patrilineallv  rrkitrd  families  nmttnufd  to  maintain  their  ties 
with  their  tor  their  parents  )  natal  village  long  after  thev  have  left 
Patrilineal  km  have  the  right  of  first  refusal  in  any  hirattert  land  sales, 
there  is  a  general  consensus  that  one  should  avoid  alienating  the  land 
of  the  Itiradrri 

Members  of  a  hirudrri  celebrate  the  major  life  events  together 
Patrilineal  kin  are  expected  to  contribute  food  and  help  with  guests  in 
the  ceremonies  accompanying  birth,  marriage,  and  death  The  patri- 
lineage  serves  as  a  sort  of  mutual  aid  *ociety-cum -welfare  agency, 
arranging  loans  to  member*,  assisting  in  finding  emplovment.  and 
contributing  to  the  dowries  of  poorer  families 

There  is  considerable  pressure  for  patrilineal  kin  to  maintain  good 
relations  with  one  another  Airodrri  members  who  quarrel  will  try  to 
patch  up  their  differences  before  major  social  occasions  so  that  the 
patrihneage  can  present  a  united  front  to  the  village  Those  with  sons 
and  daughters  of  marriageable  age  feel  intensely  the  necessity  to  main¬ 
tain  good  relations,  because  a  spouse  whose  family  is  at  odds  with  his 
or  her  Irtrodrri  is  considered  a  poor  marriage  prospect 

Although  desernt  is  reckoned  patrilineallv .  an  individual  s  mother  s 
kin  are  important  A  woman  maintains  relations  with  her  natal  family 
throughout  her  life  The  tie  between  brother  and  sister  is  tvpkally 
strong  and  affectionate,  a  woman  looks  to  her  brothers  for  support  m 
case  of  divorce  or  widowhood  early  in  her  marriage  Children,  while 
they  are  members  of  their  father's  putrilinragr.  are  indulged  by  their 
mother  s  kin  Just  as  a  family’s  relations  with  its  hiradrri  are  considered 
in  evaluating  potential  spouses  so  too  are  the  mother's  kin 

Individuals  also  recognize  a  larger  amorphous  group  of  kin  related 
to  a  person  through  males,  females,  or  marriage  The  individual  has 
great  latitude  in  how  hr  or  she  arts  on  these  ties  A  person  may  activate 
the  more  distant  links  depending  on  individual  need  or  personal  pref¬ 
erence  The  Punjahis  note  that  "A  well  is  a  well  as  long  as  it  works, 
relations  are  relations  as  long  as  they  meet  " 

Marriage  serves  as  a  means  «if  allying  two  extended  families.  Ro¬ 
mantic  attachments  have  no  role  to  play  in  this  complex  and  carefully 
plotted  social  process  The  huilauid  and  wife  serve  primarily  as  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  their  respective  families.  The  marriage  agreement  itself 
is  a  contractual  arrangement  typically  negotiated  between  two  male 
heads  of  household  The  terms  are  worked  out  in  detail  and  noted,  by 
law.  at  the  local  marriage  registry  The  relationship  between  in-laws 
extends  beyond  the  couple  and  well  beyond  the  marriage  event.  Fam¬ 
ilies  related  by  marriage  exchange  gifts  on  important  occasions  in  each 
other's  life. 

Marriage  itself  is  regarded  as  a  process  of  acquiring  new  relatives  or 
reinforcing  the  ties  one  has  with  others.  There  remains  a  preference 
for  marriage  to  one's  cousins  related  through  either  one’s  mother  or 
father.  From  the  wife's  perspective  this  is  particularly  desirable  because 
it  cushions  her  transition  to  married  Me  If  a  marriage  is  uaeohl,  it 
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will  be  followed  In  other*  between  the  two  families  Tbe  links  thus 
formed  persist  and  arr  reinforced  through  tbe  venerations  Tbe  pattern 
of  continued  mtrrmamagr  coupled  with  the  occasional  marriage  id 
nonrelattves  creates  a  convoluted  web  of  interlocking  ties  o f  descent 
and  marriage 

Parents  go  to  great  lengths  to  see  proper  marriages  arranged  for 
their  children  This  constitute*  their  primary  duty  as  parents,  and  to 
tee  this  accomplished  is  to  have  lived  a  fulfilled  life  Older  siblings 
arrangr  marriages  for  younger  in  the  event  uf  their  parents'  early 
deaths  To  participate  hilly  in  social  life  a  person  must  hr  married  and 
have  both  sons  and  daughters  Social  ties  are  defined  in  terms  of  giving 
daughters  ui  marriagr  and  receiving  daughters-in-law. 

Married  women  arr  the  principal  links  between  households.  They 
serve  as  mediators  in  disputes  ranging  from  those  within  a  tingle  house¬ 
hold  to  those  between  village*.  They  are  pivotal  in  the  system  of  gift 
rsebange  (curtail  bhanfi)  that  surrounds  all  significant  social  relations 
Married  women  receive  gifts  on  virtually  all  ceremonial  occasions, 
whim  a  ton  is  born  to  a  household,  it  it  the  father*  sister  who  receives 
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the  mod  elaborate  presents  ()n  marriage  a  vnung  man's  family  brings 
gifts  not  only  to  the  bride  and  her  family  hut  also  to  all  the  married 
daughters  of  the  bride's  village 

A  married  woman's  lot  is  more  difficult  in  the  early  years  of  marriage 
The  young  bride  has  very  little  status  m  her  husband  s  household,  she 
is  subservient  to  her  mother-in-law  Her  situation  is  made  easier  if  she 
has  married  a  cousin  and  her  mother-in-law  is  also  her  aunt  The  proper 
performance  of  all  the  elaborate  marriage  ceremonies  and  the  accom¬ 
panying  exchange  of  gifts  also  serv  e  to  enhame  the  new  bride  s  status 
Likewise,  a  rich  down  confers  prestige  on  the  voting  marries!  woman 
The  down  senes  as  a  trousseau,  the  household  goods,  clothing,  jew¬ 
elry.  and  furniture  included  should  remain  the  property  of  the  bride 
after  she  has  married 

Many  marriages  also  include  a  dower — a  specified  amount  of  money 
given  by  the  groom's  family  to  the  hnde  Typical  J\  half  the  payment 
is  given  the  bride  on  her  marriage  and  half  reserved  m  case  of  divorce 
or  if  the  husband  dies  early  The  dower  offers  a  mr*.unv  of  scruritv 
to  the  bride  against  capricious  divorce.  Iiecausc  her  husltand  s  family 
bees  a  financial  penalty — the  payment  of  the  rest  of  the  dower — if  the 
marriage  fails  If  the  marriage  goes  well,  pavment  of  the  second  half 
of  the  dower  will  frequently  be  ignored 

A  wife's  situation  improves  as  she  tiears  sons  and  they  grow  to  ma¬ 
turity  A  woman  can  only  gain  status  and  security  if  she  produces  sons, 
therefore,  mothers  love  and  favor  their  lm\  s.  often  nursing  them  longer 
than  girls.  In  later  lift*  the  relationship  lietween  mother  and  von  remains 
a  warm,  intimate  one.  while  the  father  is  a  more  distant  figure 

The  social  dichotomy  of  the  vexev  often  expressed  m  purdah,  re¬ 
mains  important  in  most  communities  Where  practiced  to  its  full 
ritent.  purdah  prohibits  social  contact  lietween  women  past  pulx-rtv 
and  men  outside  their  family  circle  W  hen  venturing  outsidr  the  family 
compound,  the  woman  in  purdah  wears  the  Iwrqa.  a  long  enclosing 
garment  that  fulfills  the  requirements  of  seclusion  and  proper  modestv 

The  principle  underlying  purdah  includes  a  strict  distinction  lie- 
tween  the  roles  of  men  and  women  Marriage  is  necessary  not  only  to 
protect  a  woman's  honor  hut  also  liecause  neither  sev  can  properly  do 
the  work  considered  appropriate  tor  the  other  No  adult  male  can 
appropriately  do  the  family  cooking  nor  can  an  adult  female  do  the 
marketing 

This  sexual  dichotomy  remains  even  though  poorer  women  cannot 
observe  the  strictures  of  phy steal  seclusion,  and  many  women  of  the 
upper  middle  and  upper  classes  no  longer  follow  the  strict  demands 
of  purdah  The  definitions  of  proper  work  for  men  and  women  ensure 
segregation  of  the  sexes  in  public  Positions  involving  contact  with  the 
general  public  or  close  cooperation  with  men  are  deemed  inappropriate 
for  women  Secretaries,  personal  assistants,  shop  clerks,  receptionists, 
and  restaurant  personnel  are  overwhelmingly  male  Employed  women 
generally  work  in  specifically  female  offices  or  facilities 
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The  practice  of  purdah  and  the  strong  feeling  ahmit  proper  female 
seclusion  and  the  family's  honor  are  reflected  in  the  loss-  rates  of  tabor 
force  participation  among  women  In  the  late  1970s  women  constituted 
less  than  4  percent  of  the  formal  work  force  The  regional  variation 
was  as  one  might  expect  less  than  I  percent  of  women  in  Baluchistan 
worked,  slightly  more  than  I  percent  of  women  in  the  N’WKP  Nearly 
5  percent  of  women  in  Sind  wen-  employed  Surveys  of  currently 
mamed  women  found  less  than  20  percent  were  employed,  differences 
between  urban  and  rural  women  were  insignificant  l<css  than  4  percent 
of  working  women  found  employment  in  the  professions  A  vast  ma¬ 
jority  were  concentrated  in  crafts,  various  cottage  industries,  and  ag¬ 
riculture  Most,  some  two-thirds,  worked  in  the  home 

Family  law-,  based  on  the  Quran,  changed  under  the  impact  of  British 
rule  The  alterations  were  as  much  in  response  to  specific  court  de¬ 
cisions  as  formal,  consciously  directed  changes  in  the  legal  code  At 
the  same  time,  there  were  numerous  Muslim  reformer-modernizers 
who  sought  to  adapt  Islamic  practice  to  changing  conditions  They  were 
concerned  about  the  conditions  of  life,  especially  married  life,  for  women. 

In  general,  the  British  policy  after  the  IWT  uprising  was  to  leave 
family  taw  within  the  domain  of  Islamic  taw  There  were,  however, 
significant  exceptions  The  Indian  Evidence  Act  (1872)  made  it  easier 
for  a  married  woman  in  the  process  of  a  divorce  or  widowhood  to 
establish  the  paternity  of  her  children  The  act  also  helped  women 
whose  husbands  had  disappeared  to  establish  their  widowhood — cut¬ 
ting  the  length  of  time  from  90  years  from  the  hushand's  birth  (as  called 
for  by  strict  adherence  to  the  llanafi  (iidr)  to  seven  years.  Other 
legislation  curbed  child  marriagr  and  granted  women  some  judicial 
relief  in  obtaining  divorce*  or  other  means  of  legal  redress 

The  principal  source  of  family  law  in  independent  Pakistan  has  been 
the  Muslim  Family  lawi  Ordinance  of  1961.  The  legislation  grew  out 
uf  the  report  of  the  Commission  on  Mamagr  and  Family  law  (1965) 
and  deals  with  mamagr.  polygyny,  divorce,  maintenance,  and  succes¬ 
sion  The  single  imam  isce  Glossary)  on  the  commission  published  a 
dissenting  opinion  The  legislation  has  long  Isern  a  target  uf  funda¬ 
mentalist  groups 

The  legislation  required  registration  of  all  marriages  in  an  effort  to 
strengthen  the  protection  women  enjoyed  under  the  contractual  agree¬ 
ments  surrounding  marriages.  Polygyny  was  subject  to  legal  restraints. 
•  husband  wishing  to  take  another  wife  was  supposed  to  demonstrate 
that  such  a  move  is  "necessary  and  just  "  Various  strictures  limited  a 
husband's  ability  to  divorce  his  wifr  through  repudiation.  I  e  .  simply 
saying  "I  divorce  you"  three  times  u>  the  presence  of  witnesses.  Under 
the  1961  law.  orphaned  children  could  inherit  from  their  grandfather  * 
estate  a  share  equal  to  that  uf  their  deceased  parent. 

Other  legislation  seeks  to  km  it  the  lavish  spending  on  weddings  and 
thereby  protect  the  bride  s  family  from  incurring  heavy  debts.  Still 
other  laws  protect  the  wife's  exclusive  ownership  of  her  dowry 
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Customary  practice,  nonetheless,  remains  commonplace  Legislative 
safeguards  for  wtrnien  are  honored  more  in  the  breach  than  the  ob¬ 
servance  Women  are  still  commonly  deprived  of  their  inheritance. 
Husbands  need  not  comply  with  either  Islamic  injunctions  or  the  legal 
code  in  taking  new  wives  Most  women  are  unaware  of  and  unable  to 
exercise  their  rights  in  terms  of  maintenance  and  divorce. 

Religion 

Mam:  Tenets  and  Early  Development 

In  A  I)  610  Muhammad  (later  known  as  the  Prophet),  a  merchant 
of  the  ruling  Quraysh  tribe  in  the  Arabian  town  of  Mecca,  began  to 
preach  the  first  of  a  senes  of  revelation*  granted  him  by  God  through 
the  Angel  Gabriel  Muhammad  denounced  the  polytheistic  paganism 
of  his  fellow  Meccans  Because  the  town  s  economy  was  based  in  part 
on  a  thriving  pilgrimage  business  owing  to  the  numerous  pagan  shrines 
located  there,  his  ('ensure  eventually  earned  him  the  hitter  enmity  of 
the  town's  leaders  In  622  he  and  a  group  of  his  followers  were  accepted 
into  the  town  of  Yathrih.  later  known  as  Medina  (the  city)  because  it 
was  the  center  of  Muhammad’s  activities  The  move,  hijra  (known  to 
Westerners  as  the  hegira).  marks  the  beginning  of  the  Islamic  era.  the 
Muslim  calendar,  based  on  the  lunar  year,  begins  in  622.  Muhammad 
continued  his  preaching  in  Medina,  eventually  defeated  his  opponents 
in  battle,  and  consolidated  both  the  temporal  and  the  spiritual  lead¬ 
ership  of  Arabia  before  his  death  in  632. 

After  Muhammad's  death,  his  followers  compiled  those  of  his  words 
regarded  as  coming  directly  from  God  as  the  Quran,  the  scripture  of 
Islam,  others  of  his  sayings  and  teachings  and  the  precedents  of  his 
personal  behavior  as  recalled  by  those  who  had  known  him  during  his 
lifptime  became  the  hadith  Together  they  form  the  Sunna.  the  Mus¬ 
lim's  comprehensive  guide  to  spiritual,  ethical,  and  social  living. 

The  thahadah  (testimony)  succinctly  states  the  central  belief  of  Sunni 
Islam:  There  is  no  god  but  Cod  (Allah),  and  Muhammad  is  his  Prophet." 
This  simple  profession  of  faith  is  repeated  on  many  ritual  occasions, 
and  recital  in  full  and  unquestioning  sincerity  designates  one  a  Muslim 
The  Cod  Muhammad  preached  was  not  one  unknown  to  his  country¬ 
men.  for  Allah  is  the  Arabic  word  for  God  rather  than  a  particular 
name  Rather  than  introducing  a  new  deity,  Muhammad  denied  the 
existence  of  the  many  minor  gods  and  spirits  worshipped  before  his 
ministry  and  declared  the  omnipotence  of  the  unique  creator.  God. 
God  is  invisible  and  omnipresent,  to  represent  him  in  any  form  is  a 
sin 

Islam  means  submission  to  God,  and  he  who  submits  is  a  Muslim. 
Muhammad  is  the  "seal  of  the  Prophets",  his  revelation  is  said  to 
complete  for  all  time  the  series  of  biblical  revelations  received  by  the 
Jews  and  the  Christians.  God  is  believed  to  have  remained  one  Mid 
the  same  throughout  time,  but  men  had  strayed  from  his  true  teachings 
until  set  aright  by  Muhammad.  Prophets  and  sages  of  the  Judeo-Chris- 
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Uw  tradition.  itich  u  Abraham,  Mum.  and  Jesus  (Ibrahim.  Musa, 
and  Isa>.  are  recognized  as  inspired  vehkirs  of  Cod's  swill.  Islam,  how¬ 
ever,  reveres  as  sacred  only  the  message,  rejecting  Christianity's  dei¬ 
fication  of  the  messenger.  It  accepts  the  concepts  of  guardian  angels, 
the  Day  of  judgment,  the  general  resurrection,  heaven  and  hell,  and 
the  eternal  life  of  the  soul. 

The  duties  of  the  Muslim  form  the  five  pillars  of  the  faith.  These 
are  recitation  of  the  thahodah.  daily  prayer  (sofaf).  almsgiving  (sakat). 
fasting  (Mum),  and  pilgrimage  (hgf).  The  believer  is  to  pray  after  pu¬ 
rification  through  ritual  ablutions  at  dawn,  midday .  midaftemoon.  sun¬ 
set.  and  nightfall  Prescribed  genuflections  and  prostrations  accompany 
the  prayers,  which  the  worshiper  recites  facing  toward  Mecca.  When¬ 
ever  possible,  men  pray  in  congregation  at  a  mosque  under  a  prayer 
leader,  on  Fridays  they  are  obligrd  to  do  so  Women  may  also  attend 
public  worship  at  mosques,  where  they  are  segregated  from  men, 
although  most  commonly  they  pray  at  home. 

In  the  early  days  of  Islam,  the  authorities  imposed  a  tax  on  personal 
property  proportionate  to  one's  wealth,  this  was  distributed  to  mosques 
and  the  needy.  Over  the  years,  almsgiving,  though  still  a  duty  far  the 
believer,  became  a  more  private  matter  Pious  individuals  donated 
properties  to  support  religious  activities  that  were  administered  as 
religious  fanndotioni  (waqfa)  Hie  injunction  to  give  ahra  figured  in 
the  government's  efforts  at  Islamiiahon  in  the  late  1970s  and  early 


The  ninth  month  of  the  Muslim  calendar.  Ramaian  (the  Pakistani 
rendering  of  Ramadan),  is  a  period  of  obligatory  fasting  in  comment- 
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oration  of  Muhammad'*  receipt  of  God*  revelation  All  but  the  tick, 
the  wrtk,  pregnant  women.  soldier*  on  duty,  traveler*  on  essential 
journey*,  and  younx  children  are  enjoined  from  rating,  drinking,  smok¬ 
ing.  and  sexual  intercourse  from  sunrise  to  sunset.  The  well-to-do 
usually  do  little  work  during  this  period,  and  some  businesses  dose 
far  all  or  part  of  the  day  .  Because  the  months  of  the  hmar  calendar 
revolve  through  the  solar  year.  Ramazan  fails  at  various  seasons  in 
different  years.  A  fast  in  summertime  imposes  considerable  hardship 
on  those  who  must  do  physical  work. 

Finally,  all  Muslims  at  least  once  in  their  lifetime  should,  if  possible, 
make  the  fa|  to  Mecca  to  participate  in  special  rites  held  there  during 
the  twelfth  month  of  the  lunar  calendar  The  Prophet  instituted  this 
requirement,  modifying  pre- Islamic  custom  to  emphasize  sites  asso¬ 
ciated  with  Allah  arid  Abraham,  father  of  the  Arabs  through  his  son 
Ishmarl  (Ismail).  The  pilgrim,  dressed  in  a  white  seamless  garment, 
abstains  from  sexual  relations,  shaving,  haircutting,  and  nail  paring. 
Highlights  of  the  pilgrimage  indude  kissing  thr  sacred  black  stone, 
cirrumambulation  of  the  Kaaha.  the  sacred  structure  that  houses  it. 
running  seven  times  between  the  mountains  Safa  and  Marwa  in  imi¬ 
tation  of  If  agar.  Ishmaels  mother,  during  her  travail  in  the  desert, 
and  standing  in  prayer  on  Mount  Arafat  The  returning  pilgrim  is 
entitled  to  the  honorific  hap  before  his  name 

The  permanent  struggle  far  the  triumph  of  the  word  of  Ood  on  earth, 
the  jihad,  represents  an  additional  duty  of  all  Muslims  Although  this 
is  used  to  justify-  holy  wars,  modernist  Muslims  see  it  in  a  broader 
context  of  chic  and  personal  action.  In  addition  to  specific  duties.  Islam 
imposes  a  code  of  ethical  conduct  encouraging  generosity,  fairness, 
honesty,  and  respect  and  forbidding  adultery,  gambling,  usury,  and 
the  consumption  of  carrion.  Mood.  pork,  and  alcohol 

During  his  lifetime  Muhammad  was  both  spiritual  and  temporal 
leader  of  the  Muslim  community',  he  established  thr  concept  of  Islam 
as  a  total  and  all-encompassing  way  of  lifa  far  man  and  society  Muslims 
believe  that  Allah  revealed  to  Muhammad  the  rules  governing  decent 
behavior,  and  it  is  therefore  incumbent  on  the  individual  to  live  in  the 
manner  prescribed  by  revealed  law  and  on  the  community  to  perfect 
human  society'  on  earth  according  to  the  holy  injunctions.  Islam  tra¬ 
ditionally  recognizes  no  distinction  between  religion  and  state  Reli¬ 
gious  and  secular  life  merge,  as  do  religious  and  secular  law.  In  keeping 
with  this  conception  of  society,  all  Muslims  have  traditionally  been 
subject  to  the  sharia,  or  religious  law.  A  comprehensive  system  of  the 
sharia  developed  (hiring  the  first  four  centuries  of  Islam,  primarily 
through  the  accretion  of  precedent  and  interpretation  by  various  judges 
and  scholars.  Durtag  the  tenth  century.  However,  legal  opinion  began 
to  hardea  into  authoritative  doctrine,  and  the  figurative  gate  of  inter¬ 
pretation  (hah  at  Ifhkmd)  gradually  dosed.  Thenceforth,  rather  than 
eneouraglng  flexibility,  Islamic  low  emphasized  maintenance  of  the 
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After  Muhammad*  death  thr  leaden  of  thr  Muslim  community 
consenstully  chose  Abu  Bakr.  the  Prophet's  father-in-law  and  one  d 
hit  earliest  followers,  to  succeed  him.  At  that  time,  tome  persons 
favored  Ali.  the  Prophet  s  cousin  and  husband  of  his  daughter  Fatima, 
but  Ali  and  hit  supporters  recognized  thr  community's  choice.  The 
next  two  caliphs.  Umar  and  Uthman.  enjoyed  thr  recognition  of  the 
entire  community,  although  Uthman  was  murdered.  When  Ali  finally 
succeeded  to  the  caliphate  in  696.  Muawiyah.  governor  of  Syria,  re¬ 
belled  in  the  name  of  his  kinsman  Uthman.  After  tire  ensuing  civil  war 
Ah  moved  his  capital  to  Mesopotamia,  where  a  short  time  later  hr  too 
was  murdered 

Ali's  death  ended  the  last  of  thr  so-called  four  orthodox  caliphates 
and  the  period  in  which  the  entire  Islamic  community  recognizrd  a 
single  caliphate.  Muawiyah  then  proclaimed  himself  caliph  from  Da¬ 
mascus  Ali's  supporters,  howrvrr.  refused  to  recognize  Muawiyah  or 
his  line,  the  Umayyad  caliphs,  they  withdrew  in  the  first  great  schism 
and  established  a  dissident  sect  known  as  the  Shiah  or  Shiite  4thr  party 
of  Ali)  in  support  of  the  claims  of  Ali's  line  to  a  presumptive  right  to 
the  caliphate  based  on  descent  from  thr  Prophet.  The  larger  faction 
of  Islam,  the  Sunnis,  chums  to  follow  the  orthodox  teaching  and  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  Prophet  as  embodied  in  the  Sunna. 

Originally  political  in  nature,  thr  differences  between  thr  Sunni  and 
Shiite  interpretation*  rapidly  took  on  theological  and  metaphysical 
overtones  Alt's  two  sons,  killed  in  the  wars  following  thr  schism, 
became  martyred  heroes  to  the  Shiites  and  repositories  of  thr  claims 
to  Ali's  line  to  mystical  preeminence  among  Muslims.  The  Sunnis 
retained  the  doctrine  of  leadership  by  consensus,  although  Arabs  and 
members  of  the  Quraysh.  Muhammad's  tribe,  predominated  in  the 
early  years.  Reputed  descent  from  the  Prophet  still  carries  great  social 
and  religious  prestigr  throughout  the  Muslim  world  Meanwhile,  the 
Shiite  doctrine  of  rule  by  divine  right  became  more  and  more  firmly 
established,  and  disagreements  over  which  of  several  pretenders  had 
the  truer  claim  to  the  mystical  power  of  Ali  precipitated  repeated 
further  schisms.  Some  Shiite  groups  developed  doctrines  of  divine 
leadership  far  removed  from  the  strict  monotheism  of  early  Islam, 
including  beliefs  in  hidden  but  divinely  chosen  leaders  whose  spiritual 
powers  equaled  or  surpassed  those  of  the  Prophet  himself.  The  Shiite 
shahadah.  for  example,  proclaims  There  is  no  god  but  God.  Muham¬ 
mad  is  the  Prophet  of  Cod  and  Ali  is  the  Saint  of  God. " 

Mgmlc  institutions  and  Leadership 

The  Muslim's  relationship  to  God  is  personal  and  direct;  the  Quran 
neither  recognises  nor  justifies  the  existence  of  clergy  or  other  inter¬ 
mediaries.  There  is  no  communion  of  saints,  no  holy  orders,  no  pri¬ 
esthood.  no  episcopal  hierarchy.  Further,  the  holy  days  of  the  Christian 
liturgical  calendar  have  no  analogy  in  orthodox  Islam,  nor  do  moaques, 
though  they  may  be  con  ride  red  sacred,  hallowed  or  consecrated.  There 
is.  in  sum.  no  Muslim  church. 
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Although  a  formal  nvlnlailinl  organisation  of  ordiincd  priests  has 
no  justification  in  Islam,  a  variety  of  quasi -official  functionaries  perform 
many  of  the  duties  conventionally  associated  with  a  clergy  and  serve, 
in  Hfrrt.  as  priests  One  group,  known  collectively  as  the  ulama  (often 
rendered  as  ulema  in  Pakistan),  has  traditionally  provided  the  orthodox 
leadership  of  the  community  Another  group,  pin.  is  associated  with 
the  mystical  tradition  known  as  Sufism  (see  (•lossarv)  Both  pin  and 
uiamas  play  a  major  role  in  popular  belief  and  practice. 

1' lamas  interpret  and  administer  religious  law.  their  authority  rests 
on  their  knowledge  of  the  sharia  and  the  corpus  of  jurisprudence  that 
grew  up  in  the  centuries  follnwmi:  the  Prophet's  death  The  members 
of  the  ulama  include  mauh  is.  matt lanas  imams,  and  mullahs.  The  first 
two  titles  are  accorded  to  those  who  base  received  special  training  in 
Islamic  theology  and  law  or.  often,  to  anv  distinguished  Muslim.  A 
mauhi  has  pursued  higher  studies  in  a  madrasah,  an  institution  similar 
to  a  religious  seminars  Additional  studs  on  the  graduate  level  leads 
to  the  title  man  Lana  Imam  has  a  number  of  meanings  Informally,  it 
refers  to  thr  leader  of  the  prayer  ritual  So  used,  anyone  can  be  an 
imam  In  a  more  formal  sense  it  refers  to  a  paid  official  in  charge  of  a 
mosque 

An  imam  s  income  is  not  assured:  he  may  be  paid  out  of  voluntary 
contributions,  funds  from  property  held  in  a  religious  trust,  or  a  share 
of  the  vtllagr  produce  at  harvest  He  looks  after  the  mosque,  collects 
its  revenues.  leads  the  prayers,  and  delivers  the  weekly  sermons  He 
also  serves  as  a  consultant  on  points  of  Muslim  law  and  is  usually  called 
on  to  participate  in  re  1 1  gums  functions  marriages,  and  funerals  When 
the  mosque  is  also  used  as  a  school,  the  imam  is  the  teacher,  the 
studies  hr-ng  confined  to  the  Quran  The  imam  holds  idfice  by  the 
consensus  of  the  community-,  in  practice,  the  office  is  hereditary 

In  the  larger  urban  mosques  the  imam  is  usually  a  maulvi  or  maulana 
and  may  be  highly  respected  as  a  person  of  learning  and  distinction, 
but  in  most  villages  he  has  rarely  received  any  higher  education,  lie 
has  studied  long  enough  to  learn  by  rote  the  prayers  that  hr  recites; 
hr  may  know  Arabic  script  well  enough  to  read  Quranic  verses  but 
with  limited  comprehension  His  sermons  are  usually  a  jumble  of  stock 
phrases  in  Arabic  and  the  vernacular  His  authority  stems  less  from 
his  learning  than  from  the  magical  powers  villagers  believe  he  has 
because  of  his  familiarity  with  the  Quran  These  uneducated  imams 
are  commonly  called  mullahs  tu  distinguish  them  from  more  learned 
ulama 

Thr  term  mullah  is  fmiurntK  used  in  a  derogatory  fashion  to  connote 
a  semibtrratr.  backward,  higntrd  village  imam.  As  the  recognised 
spiritual  leader  of  the  community,  the  mullah  may  be  influential  and 
exercise  considerable  authority  in  village  affairs,  la  other  instances,  a 
mullah  may  be  regarded  with  friendliness  and  indulgence  but  be  ac* 
canma  wur  rwpfci- 

Vdfagers  call  on  the  muflah  far  prayers,  advice  on  points  of  religious 
practice,  and  marriage  and  funeral  celebrations.  More  often  they  come 
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to  him  (or  i  variety  of  imim  far  from  the  purview  of  orthodox  Islam 
The  mullah  is  a  source  of  hoh  water,  amulets,  and  charms  to  cure 
everything  from  snakebite  to  sexual  impotence,  from  protection  from 
evil  jinn*  to  good  fortune  in  planned  undertakings 

Sufism,  an  Islamic  mystical  tradition,  is  common  throughout  thr 
Muslim  world,  particularly  in  South  Asia  where  it  combines,  in  popular 
worship,  with  Hindu  and  other  pre-lslamte  elements.  Orthodios  doc¬ 
trine  is  clear:  Muhammad  is  thr  seal  of  the  Prophets,  and  the  individual 
needs  no  intermediarv  in  his  relationship  to  (kxi  Sufism  s  central 
belief,  nonetheless,  ts  that  the  averagr  brliever  needs  spiritual  guides 
in  his  pursuit  ot  truth  These  guides — friends  uf  (iod  or  saints — are 
called  variously  tualit.  munkkU.  (kau  or.  most  commonly,  pin 

Within  Sufism  there  is  a  general  emphasis  on  love  las  opposed  to 
fcsrl  of  God  and  personal  devotion  i  versus  the  mechanical  performance 
of  ritual)  Above  all  followers  of  the  Sufi  tradition  seek  truth  thmugh 
the  mystical  experience  of  bad  rather  than  the  ulama'%  rigorous,  dis¬ 
sected  study  uf  thr  shana  In  Islam  there  has  been  a  perennial  tenstun 
between  the  often  dry  scholasticism  of  thr  ulama  and  Sufism  *  personal 
experience  uf  Cod  There  base  been  periodic  effort*  to  reconcile  the 
two  approaches  to  Islam  Throughout  the  centuries  many  gifted  or¬ 
thodox  scholars  has  r  been  inspired  by  Sufi  ideas  even  if  they  were  not 
actually  adherents  uf  Sufism 

The  first  object  of  Muslim  reform  movements  in  the  nineteenth 
century  was  saint  worship  Mullahs  were  parttcularb  active  in  spread¬ 
ing  these  reformist  movements  in  the  villages  In  South  Asia,  where 
papular  belief  had  long  been  suspected  uf  having  hern  diluted  with 
elements  of  Hinduism,  the  reformist  effort*  tended  to  become  move¬ 
ments  for  thr  preservation  of  Islam  from  Hindu  encroachment  As 
such,  they  contributed  to  the  growth  in  communal  sentiment  and 
cultural  awareness  that  ultimately  led  to  the  creation  uf  Pakistan. 

Pin  were  particularly  active  in  winning  converts  to  Islam  in  South 
Asia.  It  is  estimated  that  perhaps  two-thirds  of  the  Muslims  of  India. 
Pakistan,  and  Bangladesh  are  influenced  to  some  degree  by  Sufism 
In  its  development  Sufism  acquired  a  number  of  distinctly  un-itlamk.- 
characteristic* — ce libacy  and  saint  worship  among  them.  In  addition, 
in  their  conversion  effort*  some  pin  were  ready  to  accept  a  residue  of 
Hindu  belief  and  practice  on  the  part  uf  converts  if  less  than  total 
orthodoxy  increased  the  ranks  of  the  faithful  In  popular  cosmology 
Muhammad's  unyielding  monotheism,  with  Hs  stern  emphasis  cm  the 
individual's  relation  to  God.  gives  way  to  a  world  view  that  holds  God 
remote.  He  is  accessible  only  through  the  good  offices  of  his  saints. 

hn  pass  their  offices  on  to  their  sons.  In  contemporary  Pakistan  the 
turban-tying  ceremony  emphasizes  the  hereditary  nature  of  the  office 
of  the  pir.  An  elderly  pir  designates  a  son  and  heir  as  the  tadtvkhtal 
charfad  with  carrying  on  his  spiritual  duties,  just  as  God  is  remote  to 
the  common  believer,  the  prngeaitnrs  of  them  fines  of  pm  became 
inaccessible  following  theft  deaths.  It  folk  to  the  hereditary  pir  to 
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maintain  the  "lengthy  chain  of  authority  whereby  the  average  believer 
gain*  a  hearing  of  hi*  deity 

I'pun  hi*  death,  the  tomb  of  the  successful  ptr  often  become*  the 
form  of  continuing  devotion  to  the  master  and  ultimately  a  shrine.  The 
anniversary  of  the  death  of  the  pir  is  observed  annually  Popular  belief 
holds  that  this  is  an  especially  propitious  time  for  seeking  the  saint’s 
intercession  l^arge  numbers  of  the  faithful  attend  these  ceremonies, 
they  arc  festive  occasions  and  enjoved  bv  the  followers  of  the  saint  and 
orthodox  Muslims  alike 

The  devoted  have,  over  the  centuries,  donated  properties  to  the 
pin  mi  that  contemporary'  saints  irften  have  charge  over  extensive  land- 
holdings  Fin  are  a  significant  segment  of  the  landed  aristocracy  The 
prosperous  hereditary  pir  will  tvpscally  spend  his  year  not  only  seeing 
to  the  maintenance  of  his  ancestor’*  shrine  and  its  annual  celebrations 
hut  also  visiting  his  tenants 

Qmvrrsion  to  Islam  was  often  a  matter  of  rutua  regio.  riua  rrligio. 
meaning  that  a  triha!  or  caste  leader  would  choose  Islam  and  his  fol- 
krwrrs  would  follow  suit.  As  a  result,  manv  saints  and  shrines  have 
strong  rrgmxai  and  ethnic  tie*  The  cults  surrounding  individual  shrines, 
too.  are  highly  localized  In  India  they  draw  their  adherents  from 
Muslims  and  Hindus  alike  In  the  past  there  was  little  to  distinguish 
the  Muslim  ptr  bom  the  Hindu  guru,  the  spiritual  leaders  themselves 
may  have  hern  only  vaguely  aware  of  the  theology  behind  such  dif¬ 
ferences 

()n  the  vtllagr  level  there  is  considerable  variation  in  the  relationship 
between  ptra  and  mullahs.  .Although  the  mullah’s  office  ostensibly 
requires  some  measure  of  formal  theological  training,  this  is  typically 
scry  rudimentary  u*  rural  arras  There  is.  as  well,  variation  in  the 
diverse  functions  that  the  two  kinds  of  rrligious  practitioner  perform, 
there  may  lie  a  high  degree  of  overlap  Where  the  functions  of  the  two 
are  poorly  drfinrd.  there  mav  he  hostility  and  rivalry  jurisdictional 
disputes  heighten  the  imam  » feelings  about  the  lack  of  doctrinal  purity 
on  thr  part  of  the  ptr 

Maulvts  or  mullahs  are  normally  the  must  orthodox  Muslims  in  thr 
village  laical  pin.  by  contrast,  arr  set  apart  hv  their  special  relation¬ 
ship  to  (fod  and  may  not  even  observe  ordinary  rules  of  conduct.  The 
office  of  the  local  imam  may.  like  that  of  the  pir .  be  hereditary  The 
mullah,  however,  requires  the  community's  consensus.  Pin  do  not 
attain  their  office  through  consensus  and  do  not  normally  function  as 
community  representatives.  The  guidance  proffered  is  to  individuals 
The  villagers  may  expert  a  pir  to  advise  them  and  offer  inspiration; 
they  would  not  expect  him  to  lead  communal  prayers  or  deliver  the 
weekly  sermon  at  the  local  masque. 

Recent  regimes  have  dealt  with  the  country's  religious  practitioners 
in  various  ways.  Legislation  (1898.  1991.  1976)  sought  to  increase  the 
government  s  rule  in  the  administration  of  shrines,  mosques,  and  prop* 
ertirs  held  by  religious  foundations.  The  general  thrust  of  government 
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effort*,  until  Zia  *  regime  at  least,  has  hern  to  limit  the  political  power 
of  pir  ami  ulama  alike 

President  Mohammad  Avub  Khan  and  Bhutto,  because  thrv  headed 
clearly  modernizing  regime*  that  were  largely  secular  in  orientation, 
had  little  appeal  lor  the  ulama.  Avub  ran  afioul  of  them  with  his  Muslim 
Family  Law*  Ordinance  (1961)  and  by  staffing  governmental  bodies, 
such  as  the  Council  of  Islamic  Ideology,  with  scholars  uf  too  Western 
a  bent  Bhutto,  despite  his  campaign  m  of  Islamic'  socialism,  was 
vigorously  opposed  bv  the  ulamas.  Prior  to  the  1970  elections  more 
than  100  of  them  issued  a  legal  opinion  based  on  sharia  ifatwa )  con¬ 
demning  socialism  as  heretical  (ku/r.  literally,  unbelief)  Avub  and 
Bhutto  alike  tried  unsuccessfully  to  limit  the  imams  influence  Both 
began  their  rules  largelv  ignoring  the  clergy  and  ended  them  bv  Irving, 
again  unsuccessful!* .  to  woo  their  support 

Polio  toward  the  pin  and  their  shrines  has  been  different  Unlike 
the  policies  of  some  modernizing  or  Islamizmg  regimes,  there  has  been 
no  frontal  attack  on  the  shrines  for  their  lack  of  orthodoxy  Bhutto  tried 
to  curb  the  influence  of  the  pin  in  rural  social  affairs — particularly 
since  the*  were  prominent  landholders  In  the  end  he  came  to  rrlv 
on  them  for  support 

Avub  and  Bhutto  issued  a  varietv  of  pamphlets  pointing  out  the* 
general  piety  of  the  saints  Thr  message  was  that  these  men  were  good 
and  devout  Muslims — not  miraculous  intermediaries — whose  virtues 
were  within  the  grasp  of  the  faithful  The  values  they  stressed  were 
the  sociopolitical  consciousness  uf  the  pin  and  thr  universalist  message 
of  Islam  (an  effort  to  use  the  otherwise  regionally  focused  shrines  to 
forgr  a  national  identity  >  There  was  mention  uf  the  contrast  between 
contemporary  pin  and  their  more  pious  ancestors 

Zia  has  not  substantively  changed  these  efforts  Perhaps  because  his 
regime  seeks  legit i marc  through  a  policy  of  overt  IslamizatMm.  he  has 
had  closer  ties  with  the  ulama  There  have  been  concomitantly  fewer 
promotional  efforts  devoted  to  the  shrine*  or  their  annual  celebrations 
He  has  made  no  effort  to  suppress  the  shrines  m  the  interest  of  Islamic 
purity,  and  the  continued  focus  has  hern  on  the  exemplary  lives  of  the 
original  pin.  leaving  it  to  the  faithful  tu  draw  their  own  conclusions 
about  contemporary  saints 

Mam  in  Pakistani  Society 

Some  Mi  percent  of  all  Pakistanis  an*  Muslims  The  significance  uf 
Islam  in  society,  however,  is  far  more  than  merely  a  matter  of  numbers. 
From  its  inception  in  1947  Pakistan  has  defined  itself  as  an  Islamic 
republic  The  object  of  partition  horn  India  was  to  have  a  nation  where 
"Muslims  shall  he  enabled  to  order  their  bves  in  the  individual  and 
collective  spheres  in  accord  with  the  teachings  and  requirements  of 
Islam  .  . 

If  Islam  it  salient,  it  is  equally  complex  and  controversial.  Pakistan 
has  been  beset  by  questions  surrounding  what  precisely  it  means  to 
be  an  "Islamic  Republic.  "  That  question  is  the  more  important  because 
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itlun  it  the  central,  if  not  the  only,  component  in  Pakistani  national 
•dentitv  I'nlikc  many  other  predominantly  Muslim  countries,  nothing 
else  seems  to  unite  Pakistani  coreligionists  ('reed  served  to  set  Mus¬ 
lims  apart  from  Hindus,  the  frar  of  minorttv  status  in  Hindu-dominated 
India  was  an  impetus  behind  the  country  's  formation  Nonetheless, 
the  Muslim  population  itself  spoke  various  languages,  represented  di¬ 
verse  cultures  and  spanned  the  snemeconnmir  spectrum  (see  Ethnic 
Relations,  this  ch  I. 

Mohammad  Alt  Jinnah  and  his  lieutenants  seem  to  have  had  in  mind 
more  nr  less  a  modem  secular  state  governed  In  principles  congruent 
sith  Islamic  values  Despite  this,  the  country  lias  been  dogged,  almost 
from  its  inception,  hv  the  split  between  fundamentalists  and  modern¬ 
ists  Modernists  would  hold  that  the  modern  state  founded  on  the 
principles  of  participators  democracy,  equality,  and  justice  reflects 
Islamic  ideals  and.  therefore,  a  secular  statr  so  constituted  is  congruent 
with  the  devout  Muslim's  dutv  to  live  according  to  the  Prophet's  dic¬ 
tates  Fundamentalists,  hv  contrast  contend  that  secularism  of  any 
sort  has  no  place  in  an  Islamic  state  Thrv  hold  that  modernists  are 
reinterpreting  the  (^iinin  to  reflect  notions  that  are  part  and  panel  of 
Western  liberal  thought — not  Islam 

The  1971  civil  war  and  the  consequent  loss  of  East  Pakistan  (now 
Bangladeshi  spurred  renewed  questioning  about  hnth  national  identity 
and  the  pmper  role  of  Islam  in  society  With  the  loss  of  the  East  W'ing. 
Pakistan  lost  hum!  of  its  major  religious  minority,  the  Hindu  com¬ 
munity  The  country  looked  to  Islam  and  the  Muslim  states  of  western 
Asia  to  forge  a  new  sense  of  national  identity  In  the  late  1970s  Zia 
and  his  fundamentalist  supporters  looked  to  a  sort  of  "political  reli¬ 
gionism  to  create  a  consensus  about  what  Pakutat.  should  he  like  as 
a  polity 

All  of  these  issues — the  role  at  Islam  in  society,  the  nature  of  an 
Islamic  Republic  and  the  relationship  between  Islam  and  Pakistani 
national  identity — are  made  more  complicated  by  the  level  of  diversity 
among  Muslim  believers  Not  only  are  there  major  schisms  and  dif¬ 
fering  interpretations  of  doctrine  but  also  popular  Islam  is  frequently 
far  removed  from  Muhammad's  austere  monotheism.  Popular  belief 
and  practice  tend  to  evolve  idegenenstr  according  to  purists)  from  the 
Prophet  *  teachings  into  little  morr  than  a  "moralized  system  of  cultural 
ideals  The  mass  uf  popular  support  for  Islamic  legislation  and  the 
like  has  come  from  believeri  and  mullahs  unschooled  fri  theology  Not 
infrequently  their  beliefs  are  hr  from  Islamic  orthodoxy  Fundamen¬ 
talism  has  tome  to  mean  not  a  return  to  the  simplicity  at  the  Sunna 
but  a  particular  brand  of  sociopolitical  conservatism  that  is  very  selec¬ 
tive  in  the  aspects  of  Islam  it  emphasizes. 

Zia  called  for  the  establishment  of  Nizam-i- Mustafa  (the  Rule  uf  the 
Prophet)  Legislation  in  the  late  I970t  and  early  1990s  sought  to  “Is¬ 
lam  ize"  social  Me  The  measures  were  aimed  at  bringing  the  legal 
code,  the  economy,  and  the  political  system  into  congruence  with  the 
dictates  of  Islamic  teaching.  Beginning  in  1979  the  regime,  in  an  effort 
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to  "foster  Islamic  itanduxli  of  liehavfor."  rigorously  enforced  the  ban 
on  drinking  and  gambling  and  demanded  Quranic  punishments  for 
adultery  and  theft — Bogging,  amputation,  or  stoning,  depending  on 
the  offense.  Application  of  these  sentences,  however,  has  been  spotty. 
In  1983  flogging  remained  quite  common  hut  was  rarely  done  in  public. 
Some  20-odd  sentences  of  amputation  had  been  handed  down  in  the 
1977-82  period,  but  most  either  were  overturned  on  appeal  or  were 
awaiting  a  higher  court's  disposition.  As  of  late  1983  none  was  known 
to  have  been  carried  out 

In  addition.  Shariat  courts  were  set  up  at  the  provincial  and  the 
federal  levels.  They  were  charged  with  reviewing  jurisprudence  to 
determine  whether  or  not  laws  were  consistent  with  Islam's  dictates. 
In  foci,  matters  touching  on  the  Constitution,  fiscal  law.  and  legislation 
on  personal  status  were  excluded  from  the  Shariat  courts'  purview,  so 
their  bailiwick  was  circumscribed.  In  addition,  judges  appointed  to  the 
benches  must  he  qualified  experts  in  English- Pakistani  common  law 
as  well  as  authorities  on  Islam.  By  mid -1983  the  Federal  Shariat  Court 
had  found  most  existing  legislation  adequatelv  Islamic  The  Court  ex¬ 
pected  to  finish  its  review  of  pnninctal  taws  hv  mid- 1984 

Efforts  to  establish  the  Ni/am-t- Mustafa  engendered  an  ongoing  de¬ 
bate  about  the  country  *  future  political  configuration  Some  argued 
that  an  Islamic  government  composed  of  a  ruler  (*mir>  and  an  assembly 
of  worthies  (sAurs)  need  not  he  representative  in  a  strict  electoral  sense. 
Retired  Supreme  Court  justice  Badiuzzaman  has  insisted  that  the 
mainstays  of  Western  democracy — the  enfranchised  electorate  and  par¬ 
liamentary  government — are  "repugnant  to  the  injunctions  of  Islam." 
That  sort  of  thinking  provided  the  rationale  for  Zia's  Provisional  Con¬ 
stitutional  Order  (promulgated  March  4,  1981)  and  the  wide-ranging 
powers  it  gives  the  president.  Others  have  suggested  that  only  "true 
Muslims"  should  he  able  to  vote  or  that  believers  and  nonhebevers 
should  constitute  separate  electorates  and  that  political  parties  have 
no  role  in  the  community  of  the  faithful  Zia  appointed  a  committee 
of  scholars  and  theologians  to  look  into  the  question  in  late  1979.  The 
debate  over  proper  Islamic  governance  continued  into  the  I980i  (see 
Emerging  Political  System.  The  Nationalities  and  Civil- Military  Ad¬ 
ministration.  ch.  4) 

To  re-order  the  economy  in  keeping  with  Islamic  principles,  the 
government  instituted  a  tax  on  wealth  and  capital  (Zakat),  proposed  a 
direct  tax  on  agricultural  produce  (Uihr).  and  organized  profit -and-loss 
sharing  accounts  (as  opposed  to  interest-bearing  ones)  in  a  variety  of 
financial  iastttotioas  (see  Public  Finance,  ch.  3).  The  Zakat  revenues 
go  into  a  fund  to  be  used  for  relief  of  the  needy. 

There  were  a  number  of  educational  reform  proposed  to  bring 
instruction  in  bae  with  the  regime’s  Islamic  bent.  New  textbooks  were 

DBOOVQ-  S Rvl* 

emphasis  on  Urdu  ss  the  language  of  instruction  (see  Ethnic  Relations. 
Education,  this  ch  ).  Other  efforts  were  aimed  at  promoting  public 
warship  and  the  cultural  trappings  associated  with  traditional  Islam 
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(arvrmment  departments  wrrr  to  mark  thr  pravcrs  that  occurred  dur¬ 
ing  working  hours.  department  heads  wrrr  encouraged  to  lead  thr 
prayers  if  at  all  possible  Private  businesses  wrrr  to  allow  thrir  em¬ 
ployee*  thr  opportunity  to  attend  mam  praser*  on  Friday  at  thr  mos- 
(jur  Thr  government  rncouragrd  traditional  dress  and  segregated  men 
and  women  at  official  hancjoet* 

All  of  this  was  accompanied  In  popular  manifestation*  that  dem¬ 
onstrated  how  far  afield  Islamization  could  rangr  In  late  a  crowd 
led  h\  a  manly t  itunrd  to  death  an  abandoned  infant  (in  strict  urn- 
trasention  of  thr  (Quranic  injunction  against  infanticide)  cm  thr  » 
sumption  that  thr  child  mint  have  liren  illegitimate  Another  clergyman 
myeighed  against  cricket  as  <m- Islamic  and  sinful  because,  hr  claimed, 
it  inflames  thr  lust  of  the  female  spectators  Employment  advertise¬ 
ments  often  specified  that  an  applicant  should  lie  a  <«od  fearing  and 
practising  Muslim 

Islamization  has  not  hern  without  its  critics,  whose  position*  in 
society  suggest  some  of  the  problems  with  using  religion — particularly 
one  as  varied  ami  (simples  as  Islam — to  forge  a  sense  of  national  iden¬ 
tity  As  instituted  in  ism  temporary  Pakistan.  Islamization  has  proved 
unable  to  overcome  the  profound  cultural  and  ethnic  differences  of  the 
country  *  diverse  populace  In  itself  it  has  liren  divisive 

The  educated,  urban  middle  class — a  minute  fraction  of  the  popu¬ 
lace — has  bc*en  unsympathetic  with  the  attempt  to  mesh  teachings 
devised  for  the  Middle  Fast  roughly  a  millennium  and  a  halt  ago  with 
the  nerds  of  a  twentieth -century  developing  nation  In  their  view 
Islamization  simplv  distracts  attention  from  the  country's  rral  prob¬ 
lems  Kven  a  group  as  dedicated  to  fslamizatioii  as  the  Jamaat-i-ls- 
tami — a  small  hut  effectively  organized  fundamentalist  parts — has 
criticized  the  moves  as  tokenism 

Shiites  have  taken  issue  with  the  Sunni  interpretation  implicit  in 
the  Islamic  legislation  Religious  minorities  have  found  the  moves  to 
set  up  separate  electorates  threatening  Baluch.  Sindhis.  and  Pakhtuns 
have  been  less  than  enthusiastic  about  the  efforts  For  them.  Islami- 
zat  ton  or  no.  the  regime  remains  a  Punjabi -dominated  one  (legislation 
to  weight  wtitnen  *  courtroom  testimony  at  half  that  of  men.  as  well  as 
injunctions  prohibiting  women  from  participating  in  public  sporting 
events,  continues  to  e licit  sharp  criticism  from  Pakistani  women's  groups 

MHpOIII  fVNVVPrVim 

The  Shiite  Muslim  population  constitutes  thr  country's  single  largest 
religious  minority,  representing  anywhere  from  15  to  25  percent  of 
the  population  The  Hindu  and  Christian  communities  are  each  esti¬ 
mated  at  perhaps  I  million  adherents  Ahmadiyas.  an  Islamic  sect, 
i  number  over  2  million. 

|  In  addition,  there  are  small  groups  of  Partis,  adherents  of  Zoroas- 

I  trtanism.  They  are  principally  of  Persian  descent,  centered  in  Karachi. 

I  and  notable  for  their  success  in  that  city's  commerce  The  small  Bud- 

[  dhist  community  comprises  a  lew  Chinese  emigrants  and  a  number  of 
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liw<a»lr  mmt'rls  from  Hinduism  Tlicrc  are  a  f«-w  ikthii  is  of  Iranian 
origin 

The  earliest  (  hristian  missionaries  were  Nntoruim  who  armed  m 
the  eighth  irntun .  they  left  no  permanent  community  of  Irlieirn 
Portuguese  nmiKnuni'i  in  ihr  sixteenth  o'litun  were  more  successful 
The  largess  of  the  Mughal  <*ni|)eror  Akliar  permitted  them  a  foothold 
in  laihon*  The  Homan  Catholh.  (.oan  commumts —  mostls  prominent 
merchant* — dates  from  this  era  Most  Christian  proselytizing.  how¬ 
ever  dates  from  the  British  colonial  era  The  Christian  populace  is 
concentrated  in  urtian  Puuiah 

The  Hindus  who  remained  after  the  secession  of  hast  Pakistan  are 
concentrated  in  the  Sind  countryside  ami  some  of  the  larger  cities  |n 
common  with  Indian  Hinduism,  the  Pakistan  sersHin  is  a  diverse  nm 
of  sarnius  deities  and  philosophies  The  caste  system  is  an  essential 
element  m  all  the  saned  manifestations  of  Hinduism  taste  hierarchs 
expresses  I  with  ritual  punts  and  social  prestige 

In  general,  religious  minorities  an*  free  m  the  practice  of  their  faith 
They  are  not  permitted  to  hold  the  offices  of  president  or  pnine  min¬ 
ister  Proselvti/ing.  cspecialls  by  foreign  missionaries,  is  suhje-rt  to 
restrictions  Minorities  fact*  informal  discnmmation  m  education  and 
emplos  ment 

Ahmadisas  an-  followers  of  Mir/a  Cholam  Ahmad  Hr  founded  the 
group  in  t^adian.  India,  m  1MM.  and  his  adherents  are  often  called 
Qadwuiis  lie-  claimed  to  have  received  a  revelation  fn»m  Ckid.  and 
with  that  c  laim  Ik-  impheitls  denied  that  Muhammad  was  the*  last  of 
the  pniphets  Orthodox  ulaina  therefore  consider  th«-  Ahmadisas  apos¬ 
tate's 

As  a  group  they  an-  highly  organized  and  have  a  marked  degree  of 
community  esprit  There  is  a  pronounced  emphasis  on  caring  for  the 
brethren  the  eutnmunits  cares  lor  poorer  Ahmadisas  and  finds  eni- 
plosment  for  its  memliers  They  are  characleristKallv  ascetK-  in  their 
personal  lives,  they  bring  to  their  vision  of  Islam  the  reforming  zeal 
of  some-  of  the  fundamentalists  They  seek  to  re-create  the-  glories  of 
the  early  caliphs  Ahmadisas  strictly  adhere  to  purdah  Thev  are  ac¬ 
customed  to  running  their  own  schools  and  welfare  institutions 

Their  high  literacy  rate,  as  well  as  their  general  mdustnousness.  has 
won  them  a  sulistantul  measure  of  economic  success  and  public  prom¬ 
inence.  ami  as  a  result  they  are  frequently  the  object  ofenss  In  ly5J 
there  were  anti-Ahmadtya  riots,  which  resulted  in  the  first  imposition 
of  martial  law.  allieit  local  and  temporary  Sunnis  called  for  the  firing 
of  prominent  Ahmadiya  officeholders  and  demanded  that  the  seel  be 
declared  non- Muslim.  The  more  extreme  wanted  the  apostates  put  to 
irath  Antt- Ahmadiya  sentiment  stirred  again  m  the  mid-lUTOs  Prime- 
Minister  Bhutto  capitulated  to  popular  demands,  and  the  sect  was 
declared  non-Muslim  The  oath  of  office  lor  president  and  prime  min¬ 
ister  was  reworded  to  require  an  explicit  declaration  of  faith  in  Mu¬ 
hammad  as  the  seal  of  the  Prophets— effectively  prohibiting  Ahmadiyas 
from  holding  either  office 
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The  main  split  within  the  Muslim  community  is  between  the  majority 
Sunnis  and  the  Shiites  There  are  substantial  numbers  of  Shiites  in  the 
Punjab  and  the  VH'KP  As  a  group  the\  an*  prone  to  schism,  and  there 
are  numerous  sects  The  Ismailis  are  partmilarlv  prominent  in  Paki¬ 
stan  They  split  over  the  succession  of  the  seventh  imam  ami  supported 
instead  his  brother.  Ismail,  hence.  Ismailis  Shiites  as  a  whole  are  a 
successful  and  prosperous  community  jinnah  seas  a  Shiite,  as  were, 
among  numerous  other  prominent  jmliticai  leaders.  Agha  Mohammad 
Yahva  Khan  and  Bhutto  There  are  heavy  concentration*  of  Shiites  in 
Karachi  Mans  are  immigrants  from  the  t  inted  Province*  i  Uttar  Pra¬ 
desh*  and  Bombay  in  India  They  are  highlv  educated  and  jiossessed 
of  significant  commercial  and  financial  skills  Their  general  affluence 
has  ik it  endeared  them  to  the  majority  Sunnis 

Relations  between  the  two  groups  degenerated  in  the  late  1970*  and 
early  I9N0»  Shiites  felt  threatened  by  Zia  s  Islamization.  which  they 
feared  was  calculated  to  increase  Sunni  hegemons  The  government, 
by  contrast,  fretted  about  possible  Iranian  influence  among  the  Shiites 
Vigorous  Shiite  objections  to  a  common  religious  curriculum  won  them 
the  promise  of  separate  Shiite  tettbnoks  in  late  I97H.  In  I0H0  their 
protests  over  the  obligators  Zakat  brought  violence  to  Rawalpindi  The 
government  amended  the  legislation  to  permit  Shiites  to  seek  exemp¬ 
tion  from  the  tax  In  earlv  IW3  there  were  clashes  between  Sunnis 
and  Shiites  in  Karachi  Fundamentalist  leaden  tended  to  inflame  sec¬ 
tarian  conflicts  The  military  restored  order  and  the  floggings  imposed 
by  military  tribunals  for  the  noting  wrrr  rrputrdiv  the  largest  set  of 
floggings  in  the  conntn  s  history 

Education 

(education  m  Pakistan  has  enjoved  tremendous  expansion  since  in¬ 
dependence  Despite  rapid  and  extensive  growth,  hiwrm.  in  the 
mid-  lUBOt  the  system  continued  to  lie  plagued  bv  a  number  of  problem* 
that  have  persisted  throughout  a  seemingly  endless  stream  of  com¬ 
mitters  devoted  to  their  resolution  Attendance  rates  for  the  schoot- 
age  population  remained  low  and  drop-out  rates  high  The  IWil  census 
counted  less  than  one  quarter  of  those  over  10  years  d  age  as  literate, 
the  rate  fell  to  14  percent  for  women.  |5  prrernt  of  the  rural  populate, 
and  a  scant  5  5  percent  of  rural  women 

ivducatton  is  organized  into  five  levels  primary  school,  comprising 
grades  one  through  five,  middle  school  (grades  six  through  eight),  high 
khool  (nine  and  10).  intermediate  school  ( 1 1  and  12).  and  higher  degree 
programs  (13.  14.  and  above)  Academic  and  technical  educational 
institutions  are  the  responsibility  of  the  Ministry  of  Education,  although 
certain  specialized  health  and  agricultural  programs  fail  under  the  aegis 
a f  the  Ministry  of  Health.  Social  Welfare,  and  Population  and  the 
Ministry  of  Food.  Agriculture,  and  Cooperatives,  respectively  Uni¬ 
versities  enjoy  a  measure  of  autonomy  but  are  subject  to  being  closed 
by  the  government-  The  language  of  instruction,  according  to  1 979  and 
1983  decrees,  is  Urdu.  Implementation  of  instruction  in  Urdu  has  been 
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hamprnrd  by  a  lari,  of  adequately  trained  teacher*  Instruction  in  the 
private  schools  frequented  by  the  elite  and  the  aspirins  middle  class 
remains,  de  facto.  English 

Enrollment  increased  more  than  sevenfold  between  liH7  and  the 
1962-63  school  year,  overall,  enrollment  grew  at  approximately  5  8 
percent  annually  from  the  1960s  through  the  early  1980)  (see  table  6. 
Appendix)  The  growth  in  female  enrollment  was  particularly  spectac¬ 
ular  From  the  1960*  through  the  early  I960*  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  females  attending  school  grew  at  some  7  6  percent  an¬ 
nually — as  opposed  to  an  annual  increase  in  total  enrollment  of  58 
percent  The  increase  in  female*  attending  schools  was  steadiest  in  the 
primary  grade*  until  the  mid-1970s,  when  it  leveled  off  Gains  by- 
women  in  the  upper  levels  of  the  educational  system  were  more  erratic. 
Despite  substantial  growth,  female  enrollment  remained  low.  in  1962- 
63  their  portion  of  estimated  enrollment  was  Mime  26  percent.  30 
percent  of  the  primary-school  students  Female  enrollments  were  up 
from  a  low  of  14  percent  in  1947.  in  the  I960*  and  1970s  alone  they 
had  gained  10  percentage  points. 

Thr  expansion  in  enrollments  has  benefited  the  few  students  seeking 
higher  educational  degrees  in  numbers  disproportionate  to  the  millions 
of  primary -school -age  children,  in  the  early  1960s  to  mid-1970s  the 
growth  rate  of  students  in  higher  education  exceeded  primary  school 
expansion  by  13  percent  annually.  The  Fifth  Five-Year  Plan.  1978- 
63.  made  universal  primary  education  a  major  goal,  thr  balance  was 
redressed  somewhat  and— for  the  first  time — annual  growth  rates  in 
pnmarv -school  enrollment*  exceeded  those  for  higher  education. 
Nonetheless,  the  number  of  student*  seeking  higher  education  con¬ 
tinued  to  expand  at  j  healthy  3  8  percent  annually  Overall,  from  1960- 
61  through  1962-83  annual  enrollments  in  higher  education  grew  nearly 
a  percentage  point  faster  than  those  in  primary  schools.  Annual  rates 
of  increase  for  secondary  and  intermediate  students  were  higher  than 
those  for  primary  students,  and  those  for  students  in  higher  education 
exceeded  those  of  secondary  and  intermediate  students. 

The  number  of  schools  grew  dramatically,  nearly  tripling  from  1960 
through  the  early  1960s  Unlike  thr  increase  in  enrollments,  the  growth 
in  schools  was  spread  relatively  evenly  among  primary,  middle,  and 
advanced  schools  In  the  late  1970s  roughly  2  percent  of  GNP  went 
to  public  education,  spending  was  on  a  par  with  the  average  for  other 
South  Asian  countries. 

A  variety  of  problems  have  dogged  the  expansion  of  educational 
opportunities.  Roughly  half  of  primary- school -agr  children  were  en¬ 
rolled  in  1962-63.  Rates  of  absenteeism,  among  students  and  teachers 
alike .  were  high.  In  the  early  1980s  half  uf  ail  students  dropped  out 
before  finishing  the  fifth  year  of  their  schooling.  Drop-out  rates  for 
girls  in  primary  school  were  extremely  high-  Only  two-thirds  of  girls 
entering  first  grade  continued  on  to  second,  only  one  in  10  continued 
through  the  tenth  grade.  Following  middle  school,  however,  differ¬ 
ences  between  drop-out  rates  for  the  two  sexes  were  negligible.  Rural 
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and  urban  poor  hmillei  were  unable  to  dispense  with  child  labor  or 
afford  the  requisite  ichool  uniforms  or  supplies.  The  competence  of 
many  primary -school  teachers — particularly  those  sent  to  rural  areas — 
was  questionable  The  curriculum  itself  was  widely  perceived  as  ir¬ 
relevant  Despite  the  increase  in  school  buildings,  many  classes  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  held  in  the  open  air.  subject  to  the  vagaries  of  the  weather 
There  was  a  dearth  of  the  most  rudimentary  supplies  of  paper,  pencils, 
and  books.  Many  of  the  estant  buildings  were  in  poor  repair. 

Until  the  late  1970s  an  excessive  amount  of  educational  spending 
went  to  the  middle  and  upper  levels.  Education  in  the  colonial  era 
was  geared  to  staffing  the  civil  service  and  producing  an  educated  elite 
sharing  the  values  of  and  loyal  to  the  British  colonizers.  It  was  una¬ 
bashedly  elitist,  and  contemporary  education — reforms  and  commis¬ 
sions  on  reform  notwithstanding — shares  the  saim  emphasis.  The  elitist 
nature  of  education  was  in  evidence  in  the  glaring  gap  between  the 
country's  public  and  private  schools.  Equal  educational  opportunity 
was.  again,  a  goal  in  the  Sixth  Five-Year  Plan  being  drafted  in  1983. 
Proponents  of  Islam uat ton  viewed  the  exclusive  private  schools  as  a 
barrier  to  Islamic  equality  of  educational  opportunity. 

Budget  allocations  in  the  early  1980s  reflected  efforts  to  restructure 
spending  in  favor  of  primary  schools.  They  received  nearly'  one-third 
of  capital  and  recurrent  spending  Despite  cut-backs,  higher  education 
continued  to  receive  roughly  30  percent  of  capital  outlays. 

Critics  argued  that  the  per-student  cost  of  higher  education  was 
excessive  compared  to  that  of  lower  educational  levels.  In  the  early 
1980s  the  cost  per  primary  student  ranged  from  Rs250  to  Rs470  (for 
value  of  the  rupee — see  Glossary)  At  the  same  time,  per  capita  spend¬ 
ing  on  middle  and  intermediate  students  avrraged  from  Rsl.000  to 
Rs3.000.  on  university  students,  over  Ks  15.000 

Education  has  had  a  disappointing  relationship  to  future  job  pros¬ 
pects  for  most  students  In  the  mid-1970s  surveys  of  the  unemployed 
found  that  at  least  one-third  had  finished  primary  school,  and  nearly 
15  percent  had  finished  middle  school  aid  obtained  certification  or 
continued  their  education  beyond  this.  The  performance  of  vocational 
and  technical-school  graduates  was  particularly  disappointing.  Five  to 
10  years  after  finishing  their  studies,  roughly  one-quarter  of  Lahore 
Polytechnic  Institute  graduates  were  unemployed.  The  Agricultural 
University  found  some  16  percent  of  its  graduates  without  work,  of 
those  who  were  employed,  one-third  were  not  in  agriculture. 


Although  the  health  situation  of  the  populace  has  improved  since 
independence,  the  majority  continue  to  mce  major  health  haaards.  The 
main  dangers  to  health  remain  much  as  they  wen?  some  30  years  ago. 
ahhongh  their  incidence  has  declined.  The  incidence  of  communicable 
diaeaae  is  extensive,  there  is  widespread  malnutrition;  adequate  sewage 
disposal  and  safe  drinking  water  ate  is  short  supply;  and  fertility  re- 
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T hr  lr«bn|  nmn  of  death  mrr  respiratory  tnirrtkmi.  diarrhea, 
nmarattal  dwormalttin.  tuhrrrulcMH  malaria,  and  typhoid  (iastroin- 
intiaaJ.  paraaitic.  and  respiratory  ailamti  cootnbutr  substantially  to 
morbidity  (MHwnd  damn.  «uch  aa  measles.  diphtheria,  and 
whooping  rough,  that  in  theory  could  hr  eradicated  continue  to  take 
a  substantial  toll  among  children  undrr  dvr  The  urban  poor  suffer 
from  these  hazards  hut.  aa  with  so  much  of  poverty  in  Pakistan  the 
rural  populace  n  the  pontipal  victim  Surveys  in  the  mid- 1970s  found 
that  nearly  30  percent  of  the  village rs  had  malaria,  and  nearly  100 
percent  w err  afflicted  with  parasites  or  worm*  Children  under  five 
sear*  of  agr  suffered  an  average  of  five  houts  of  diarrhea  a  vear 

Poor  nutrition  adds  to  the  health  problems  of  the  population  hath 
because  the  malnourished  are  more  susceptible  to  disease  and  because 
tome  disease*  encouragr  malnutrition  Poor  nutrition  contributes  to 
infant,  chtldhi wd.  and  matrmal  mortality  In  the  early  1960s  more  than 
40  percent  of  children  under  five  years  of  agr  were  found  to  suffer 
from  first-degree  malnutrition,  nrarfv  10  percent  had  some  evidence 
of  second-degree  malnutrition,  and  roughly  7  percent  of  third-degree 
Survey*  found  as  many  as  half  of  all  families  to  have  an  inadequate 
caloric  intake,  more  than  10  percent  consumed  less  than  70  percent 
of  lie  required  daily  allotment  of  calories  Two-year-old  Pakistani  chil¬ 
dren  were  equal  in  height  and  weight  to  the  average  one-year-old 
European  child  Ukewise.  there  was  evidence  of  extensive  vitamin 
and  nutritional  deficiencies  among  women  of  childhearing  age 

Ijtss  than  40  percent  of  the  population  had  access  to  potable  water — 
only  22  prrernt  of  those  in  the  countryside  Effective  and  sanitary 
sewage  disposal  wu  almost  unheard  of  among  rural  dwellers  and  rare 
enough  in  cities  Some  16  percent  of  the  urban  and  4  percent  of  the 
rural  population  had  sanitary  sewage  disposal  facilities  available  to 
them 

The  country's  consistently  high  fertility  rates  put  women  of  child- 
hearing  agr  and  their  children  at  risk  At  the  same  time,  high  infant 
mortality  rates — 00  per  1 .000  in  the  early  I960*— encouragr  continued 
childbearing  after  ideal  family  size  has  been  reached.  High  fertility  in 
the  context  of  poor  nutrition  and  negligible  prenatal  care  contributes 
to  maternal  mortality  as  do  illegal  abortions.  Overall,  nearly  one-third 
of  the  deaths  of  women  over  IS  yean  of  agr  are  related  to  childbearing. 
High  fertility  also  lower*  the  rate  of  infant  survival. 

Formal  health  care  systems  include  the  Westernized  public  and 
private  sectors,  a  small  social  security  system,  and  a  large  number  of 
indigenous  practitioners  Indigenous  medical  savants  are  the  main  sourer 
of  health  care  for  the  rural  populace  and.  hence,  the  mgfority  of  Pak¬ 
istanis.  Their  practices  are  based  on  Unani  and  Vedic  medical  theory. 
Attempts  to  evaluate  scientifically  these  alternative  systems  of  treat¬ 
ment  date  from  the  1990s.  As  early  as  1946  an  official  commission 
recommended  that  the  government  recognise  indigenous  practitioners 
and  control  their  certification.  In  the  mid- 1900s  the  government  began 
this  process  by  examining  curricula  of  studies  and  registering  praeti- 
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tamer*  Bv  thr  late  1970*  thrrr  werr  ninr  I'nani  medical  college* 
There  wrr  as  well  an  uncounted  ntimhrr  of  indigenous  mkiwivr*  who 
ovprnv  the  majority  ofbirthi  There  were  unsuccessful  effort*  to  enlist 
their  eflbrt*  in  family  planning  programs  in  the  I960*  Bv  and  large, 
however  their  activities  havr  remained  hevond  official  purview 

Most  urban  dweller*  encounter  the  private  medical  *ector  in  the 
form  of  numerous  pharmacies  Vitamin*  and  aphrodisiac*  are  appar 
enth  the  most  popular  item*  Virtual!*'  all  drug*  are  available  without 
prescription  a  practice  implicated  in  the  gmwing  incident  of  resistant 
organisms  According  to  the  Pakistani  Medical  Socict* .  near)*  two- 
third*  of  tuberculosis  cases  are  now  resistant  to  common  antibiotic* 
Thr  prevalence  of  resistant  organisms  has  significant!*  raised  the  cost 
of  treatment 

The  social  security  plan  offered  to  industrial  workers  through  their 
employers  was  introduced  in  the  latr  i960*.  Basically,  it  is  a  pension 
plan,  but  it  does  provide  medical  coverage  for  workers  and  their  de¬ 
pendents  By  the  mid-1970s  there  werr  perhaps  half  a  million  sub¬ 
scriber*  The  program  emphasizes  curative  medicine .  there  u  little 
eflbrt  in  the  direction  of  preventive  health  cure  Although  the  clientele 
is  concentrated  in  the  high  fertility  age-group,  there  is  scant  attention 
p*d  to  family  planning  (see  Family  Planning,  this  ch. ). 

National  public  health  care  is  a  recent  innovation  in  Pakistan  The 
British  provided  health  care  for  government  employees  hut  rarely 
attended  to  the  health  nerds  of  the  population  at  large  There  were  a 
few  facilities  financed  hy  the  British  under  the  aegis  of  local  governing 
bodies,  but  public  health  was  generally  neglected  Vntil  the  early  1970s 
local  governing  bodies  remained  in  charge  of  dealing  with  the  popu¬ 
lation's  health  needs 

National  health  planning  began  with  the  Second  Five-Year  Plan. 
1960-65.  and  continued  with  projections  for  the  sixth  plan  in  mid- 1963 
Providing  health  care  for  the  rural  populace  was  a  stated  priority,  but 
these  efforts  continued  to  be  hampered  by  administrative  problems 
and  difficulties  in  staffing  rural  clinic*  By  the  early  1970s  the  system 
had  evolved  into  one  based  on  basic  rural  health  units  designed  to 
provide  primary  care  fur  a  surrounding  population  uf  6.000  to  10.000 
On  the  next  level  were  rural  health  center*,  hoth  of  these  kinds  of 
health  center  were  to  funnel  more  seriously  ill  patients  to  hospitals 
In  general,  the  government  has  been  more  successful  in  approaching 
the  five-year  plans’  targets  for  health  personnel  than  those  for  rural 
health  facilities  The  third  through  fifth  plans  attained  roughly  80  per¬ 
cent  of  the  number  of  doctors  projected.  90  percent  of  the  medical 
colleges,  but  scarcely  more  than  90  percent  of  the  rural  health  centers 
The  percentage  of  the  target  goal  attained  more  than  doubled,  how¬ 
ever.  between  the  fourth  and  fifth  plans,  and  the  number  of  rural 
health  centers  rose  some  two  and  one-half  times. 
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Ijwtmcr  Ziring  s  Pakistan.  The  Enigma  of  Political  Development. 
khtlid  Bin  Stvrfd'i  Politics  in  Pakistan.  S  J  Burkis  "Economic  l>r- 
nftion- making  in  Pakistan."  and  llaferz  Malik  s  "Nationalism  and  thr 
Quest  fur  Ideology  in  Pakistan"  all  deal  with  the  complex  issues  un¬ 
derlying  ethnic  relations  in  contemporary  Pakistan.  Thr  works  of  Akbar 
S  Ahmed.  Fredrrtk  Barth,  and  Charles  Lindholm  analyze  Pakhtun 
ninety  Stephen  and  Carroll  Pastner  and  Seltg  Harrison  do  so  for  the 
Baluch 

A  collection  of  readings.  Rural  Dnehrpmcnt  in  Bangladesh  and  Pak¬ 
istan.  looks  at  changes  m  rural  society  dunng  the  late  1960s  and  early 
1970s.  the  articles  bv  flam  M  Raiilrf  and  Harms  Alas  t  are  particularly 
useful  There  is  a  dearth  of  current  fieldwork  on  Punjabi  and  Sindhi 
villagrs.  Zekive  Eglar's  work  remains  valuable,  albeit  dated  Edmund 
Ia*ach.  Barth.  Makhdum  T  Ahmad,  and  Ahmed  all  describe  the  work¬ 
ing*  of  the  caste  system 

Sergry  levin  alien  a  look  at  the  ethnic  background  of  the  country  's 
elite  Vyacheslav  Belokrenitskv  describes  the  configuration  and  his¬ 
torical  roots  of  urban  Pakistan  Jan  van  der  linden  and  J  van  der  Harst 
deal  with  the  adaptations  that  rural-urban  migrants  have  developed  to 
deal  with  housing,  and  Ehalkf  Ashfaq  outlines  the  dimensions  of  the 
housing  crisis  Katherine  Ewing.  Edward  Mortimer,  and  William 
Richter  all  analyze  the  role  of  Islam  in  society.  Aziz  Ahmad's  book. 
Islamic  Modernism  in  India  and  Pakistan.  IBS7-I964.  is  valuable  back¬ 
ground  reading 

Pakistan  The  Effects  of  Population  Factors  on  Social  and  Economic 
Development,  by  The  Futures  Group,  analyzes  the  impact  of  papulation 
growth  cm  limited  resources  through  2020  The  Ministry  of  Finance's 
Pakistan  Economic  Surrey  (an  annual)  offers  a  wealth  of  current  sta¬ 
tistical  data  Articles  in  Asian  Surrey,  especially  the  annual  February 
issue,  provide  descriptions  and  analyses  of  contemporary  events.  (For 
further  information  and  complete  citations,  see  Bibliography. ) 
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CULTIVATION  OF  THE  RICH  ALLUVIAL  mil  of  the  Indus  River 
Busin  has  bwn  (he1  primary  economic  activity  since  time  immemorial, 
and  it  remained  so  in  late  I9H3.  Extensions  and  improvements  had 
been  made  in  the  imitation  system  that  led  the  waters  of  the  Indus 
River  and  its  tributaries  to  the  fields,  a  necessity  for  cultivation  because 
uf  scant  rainfall  The  Indus  irrigation  system  remained  the  world's 
largest  but  not  the  best  There  were  problems  in  water  management 
and  its  use  Fanners  continued  to  employ  traditional  cultivation  prac¬ 
tices.  and  support  services,  such  as  research  and  extension  agents, 
were  inadequate,  although  high-yield  seeds  and  fertilizers  were  fairly 
widely  used  Yields  of  most  crops  were  low  by  international  standards 
and  substantially  below  the  area's  potential  Many  firms  were  too  small 
to  support  a  family  using  existing  practices  The  landless  often  sharr- 
crupped  or  worked  as  agricultural  laborers  Rural  areas  were  deficient 
in  schools,  health  care,  potable  water,  and  electricity  Most  of  the  rural 
population  were  very  poor. 

Since  partition  in  194?  considerable  effort  has  been  made  to  trans¬ 
form  Pakistan  from  an  agrarian  nation  into  an  industrial  one.  In  little 
more  than  three  decades  a  broad  industrial  base  was  created,  producing 
a  wide  range  of  products  for  consumers,  for  further  processing,  and 
for  use  in  the  production  process  itself  The  country,  possessing  sul>- 
stantial  natural  gas.  a  little  crude  oil.  and  considerable  hydroelectncal 
potential,  was  self-sufficient  for  about  two-thirds  of  thr  primary  com¬ 
mercial  energy  consumed,  although  in  the  early  1980s  there  were 
energy  shortages  that  constrained  industrial  development  and  pro¬ 
duction  Industrialization,  however,  failed  to  create  sufficient  Jobs  for 
the  rapidly  expanding  population  and  migrants  from  thr  forms  Ex¬ 
pansion  of  construction  and  service  activities,  such  as  trade,  transpor¬ 
tation.  and  government,  created  more  Jobs  than  industry  Nonetheless, 
considerable  underemployment  contributed  to  low  incomes  and  pov¬ 
erty  throughout  the  economy. 

Governments  since  independence  have  sought  a  high  rate  of  eco¬ 
nomic  growth  in  order  to  raise  the  bulk  of  the  population's  low  standard 
of  living.  Some  have  been  more  successful  than  others.  Nonetheless, 
grots  domestic  product  (in  constant  prices)  increased  an  average  4.9 
percent  a  year  between  1960  and  1983,  roughly  2  percent  a  year  foster 
than  population  growth.  By  1983  gross  national  product  amounted  to 
the  equivalent  of  US$28.7  billion,  or  US$328  on  a  par  capita  basis 
Because  of  a  combination  of  government  developaaent  strategy  and 
chmarteristioi  of  the  society,  however,  incoma  has  been  for  burn  equally 
dfctribuled.  A  few  received  much  mere  and  many  received  much  lass 
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button  pattern  has  been  an  issue  since  the  late  1960s  and  was  expected 
to  become  more  controversial  in  the  1960s. 

By  1963  the  military  government  that  took  over  in  1977  had  suc¬ 
cessfully  restored  a  high  rate  of  economic  growth  while  pledging  help 
to  the  disadvantaged  Several  external  events  since  1976 — large  price 
increases  for  imported  oil.  the  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan  resulting 
in  an  influx  of  refugees  and  higher  defense  costs,  reduced  foreign 
assistance  in  constant  prices,  a  substantial  deterioration  in  Pakistan's 
terms  of  trade,  and  recession  and  protective  measures  in  the  country's 
export  markets — threatened  continued  high  rates  of  growth  and  im¬ 
provements  in  income  distribution  Government -mandated  price  in¬ 
creases  for  basic  necessities  in  the  late  1970a  and  early  1960s,  for 
example,  provoked  controversy  and  disturbances  as  the  government 
reduced  subsidies  to  ease  pressure  on  the  budget  and  the  balance  of 
payments.  By  late  1963  the  government  and  the  economy  faced  serious 
problems  that  imposed  constraints  on  continued  high  economic  growth 
and  shifts  in  the  aistri button  of  income  Able  management  of  the  econ¬ 
omy  could  reduce  the  constraints.  Less  successful  government  policies 
could  undermine  the  regime  itself  because  of  further  frustration  of 
aspirations  and  popular  discontent 

Growth  and  Structure  of  the  Economy 

Pakistan  became  a  nation  under  inauspicious  circumstances.  At  par¬ 
tition  in  1947  Pakistan  was  an  agrarian  nation  in  which  a  few  powerful 
landowners  with  large  holdings  dominated  the  countryside,  mostly 
consisting  of  tenant  farmers  cultivating  small  plots  for  a  meager  exist¬ 
ence  Scant  rainfall  in  West  Pakistan  (present-day  Pakistan)  forced 
reliance  on  the  extensive  irrigation  system  developed  by  the  British 
for  cultivation  of  fields.  The  headwaten  of  the  Indus  River  and  its  main 
tributaries,  however,  were  under  Indian  control.  Disputes  soon  arose 
between  the  two  riparian  nations  that  took  over  10  years  to  settle  (see 
Irrigation,  this  c-h.). 

At  partition  Pakistan  had  almost  no  industry  During  British  rule 
the  area  had  supplied  agricultural  products  for  processing  to  the  ter¬ 
ritory  that  became  India.  Wood  and  animal  dung  furnished  the  bulk 
of  the  energy  consumed  Ports,  transportation,  and  other  services,  such 
as  banking  and  government,  were  underdeveloped.  More  than  1.600 
kilometers  of  Indian  territory  separated  East  Pakistan  (or  East  Wing) 
and  West  Pakistan  until  the  East  Wing  became  independent  Bangla¬ 
desh  in  1971  (see  Yahya  Khan  and  Bangladesh,  ch.  1).  Disputes  soon 
ntfwfl  me  bow  oi  fww  miwmis  ractfcaa  ma  inoii,  ottnipvmg  me 
complementary  nature  a f  their  economitt  that  developed  under  the 
British 

rvuQOB  rrwmwi  wm  cxhuotumh  v mu  of  tmprvcvAMJuuxi  vmuuw  tnm 
hied  over  tSO.OOO  peopfe.  About  It  to  14  mdtton^Htodj^MudtaK 

the  area  of  their  choteo-  Settlement  of  Mnatlm  refugees  added  consid¬ 
erably  to  the  other  costs  ami  tads  facing  the  new  government.  The 
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Muslim  rtfaffw  from  India  had  played  only  a  small  role  in  com  merer, 
hanking,  or  the  professions  Almost  none  were  industrialists.  Because 
the  indigenous  Muslims  in  Pakistan  were  primarily  agriculturists,  the 
country  began  with  few  trained  and  experienced  people  to  lead  and 
establish  the  businesses  and  institutions  for  development  of  the  econ¬ 
omy 

Despite  the  formidable  problems,  the  area  that  is  now  Pakistan 
achieved  rapid  economic  expansion.  Between  fiscal  year  (FY — see 
C lossary!  I960  and  FY  1963  gross  domestic  product  (GDP),  in  constant 
FY  1960  prices,  increased  an  average  of  4.9  percent  a  year,  safely  above 
the  rate  of  population  growth.  The  rate  of  economic  expansion  varied 
considerably  during  the  more  than  three  decades,  however.  During 
the  1960s  the  average  rate  of  growth  was  3. 1  percent  a  year  as  the 
agricultural  sector  stagnated  High  growth  was  achieved  in  the  1960s, 
real  GDP  increasing  an  average  of  6.7  percent  a  year  because  of  rapid 
expansion  of  industrial  and  agricultural  output.  Between  FY  1970  and 
FY  1977,  roughly  the  period  of  the  regime  of  Znlfikar  Ali  Bhutto,  the 
rate  of  economic  expansion  fell  back  to  3.7  percent  a  yam  (see  Role  of 
Government,  this  ch  ).  Between  FY  1978  and  FY  1983,  under  the 
military  government  of  General  Mohammad  Zia  ul  Haq,  economic 
growth  returned  to  a  high  rate  of  6.2  percent  a  year. 
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•dept  management  The  country  fared  wriom  problems  The  balance 
of  payments  deteriorated  between  1979  and  I9H2  and  could  remain  a 
long-term  constraint.  Mobilization  of  domestic  resources  had  berm 
traditionally  weak.  Unless  domestic  savings  increased  considerably  in 
the  mid-1960s.  sufficient  resources  would  lx*  unavailable  to  support  a 
high  rate  of  growth.  Officials  were  aware  of  the  pn>blems.  but  it  re¬ 
mained  to  be  seen  whether  policy  implementation  was  vigorous  enough 
to  accomplish  the  objectives 

Rapid  growth  substantially  altered  the  structure  of  the  economy 
Agriculture  s  share  (including  a  little  forestry  and  fishing)  declined  from 
53  percent  of  GDP  in  FY  I960  to  31  percent  in  FY  1983  Industry 
(including  mining,  manufacturing,  gas.  and  electricity)  was  the  leading 
growth  component  of  the  economy  It  increased  over  10  percent  a  year 
for  three  decades,  and  its  share  of  GDP  rose  from  8  percent  in  FY 
1950  to  20  percent  Hi  FY  1963.  A  substantia)  industrial  hasr  had  been 
added  to  the  economy,  and  a  large  integrated  iron  and  steel  plant 
would  soon  be  completed  (see  Manufacturing  this  ch  )  Services  in¬ 
creased  their  contribution  to  GDP  from  3T  percent  in  FY  1950  to  45 


and  defense 

Role  of  Government 

Since  independence  Pakistani  officials  have  sought  a  high  rate  of 
economic  growth  in  an  effort  to  lift  the  population  out  of  poverty.  Rapid 
industrialization  was  viewed  as  a  haste  necessity  and  as  the  vehicle  of 
growth  For  more  than  two  decades  economic  expansion  was  substan¬ 
tial.  and  growth  of  industrial  output  was  phenomenal.  In  the  1960s  the 
country  was  considered  a  model  for  other  developing  countries.  Rapid 
expansion  of  the  economy,  however,  did  not  lift  the  hulk  of  the  pop¬ 
ulation  out  of  poverty  In  the  1970t,  although  a  high  rate  of  growth 
was  sought,  more  attention  was  given  to  income  distribution,  but  with 
little  success  In  the  1960s  mote  equitable  distribution  of  income  re¬ 
mained  a  major  problem. 

At  partition  the  new  government  lacked  the  personnel,  institutions, 
and  resources  to  play  a  large  role  in  developing  the  economy  Exclusive 
public  ownership  was  reserved  only  for  military  armaments,  generation 
of  hydroelectric  power,  and  manufacture  and  operation  of  railroad, 
telephone,  telegraph,  and  wireless  equipment — (fields  that  were  un¬ 
attractive,  at  least  in  the  early  years,  to  private  investors.  The  rest  a f 
the  economy  was  open  to  private  sector  development,  and  the  gov¬ 
ernment  used  many  direct  and  indirect  measures  to  stimulate,  guide, 
or  retard  private  sector  activities. 

The  country  was  fortunate  in  inheriting  a  competent  if  small  group 
of  administrators  from  the  Indian  Civil  Service  under  British  rule  (see 
Problems  at  Independence.  ch.  1).  They  implemented  the  many  con¬ 
trols  that  were  imposed  on  economic  activity.  Foreign  trade  and  ex¬ 
change  were  tightly  controlled,  and  industrial  investments  of  any 
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appreciable  «ur  required  government  approval.  Until  the  IWTO»  civil 
servants  were  often  in  charge  of  public  investment  project*,  such  as 
irrigation  canal*,  hydroelectric  plant*,  and  o' her  infrastructure  devel¬ 
opment 

The  disruptions  caused  by  partition,  the  cessation  of  trade  with  India, 
strict  control  of  imports,  and  an  overvalued  exchange  rate  provided 
considerable  stimulation  to  private  industry  Initially,  the  investments 
went  into  the  manufacturing  of  consumer  goods  that  required  relatively 
simple  technology.  By  the  late  1900s  private  investment  began  to 
broaden  into  more  complex  manufacturing  processes  (iovemment  pol¬ 
icies  afforded  liberal  incentives  to  industrialization,  while  government 
development  of  the  infrastructure  complemented  private  investment 
Some  public  manufacturing  plants  were  established  by  a  government 
holding  company  Manufacturing  proved  highly  profitable,  attracting 
increasing  private  investments  and  reinvestment  of  profits  Industrial 
development  was  rapid,  although  from  a  very  small  base  at  partition. 
Kxcept  for  large  government  investments  in  the  Indus  irrigation  sys¬ 
tem.  agriculture  was  left  largely  alone,  and  output  stagnated  in  the 
1990s 

Much  of  the  economy  and  particularly  industry  came  to  he  domi¬ 
nated  by  a  small  group,  largely  minor  traders  who  immigrated  to  Pak¬ 
istan's  cities,  especially  Karachi,  at  partition  These  refugees  brought 
modest  capital,  which  they  initially  used  to  start  trading  firms.  Most 
were  tight,  vertical  organizations  of  extended  families  or  communities 
(see  Urban  Society,  ch  2)  For  several  reasons  they  were  in  a  position 
to  respond  to  the  incentives  and  disincentives  in  government  policy 
that  favored  industrialization  and  discouraged  other  activities.  Largely 
using  their  own  resources,  they  accounted  for  the  bulk  of  investment 
and  ownership  in  manufacturing.  By  the  1960s  a  few  other  groups  had 
also  become  industrialists,  but  the  total  number  remained  small. 

The  broad  outline  of  government  policy  was  one  of  squeezing  the 
peasants  and  workers  to  finance  industrial  development  Moat  observ¬ 
er*  ascribed  the  evolution  of  government  economic  policies  to  Prag¬ 
matic  responses  rather  than  an  ideological  or  a  thought-out  strategy 
Compulsory  procurement  of  food  grains  at  prices  below  imported 
equivalents  kept  urban  prices  stable  and  low  Cheap  prices  for  basic 
foods  plus  curbs  on  union  activity  helped  keep  wage  rates  down.  Low- 
interest  loans  to  industry  from  public  financial  institutions  provided 
cheap  capital.  Import  licenses  for  machinery  and  raw  materials  were 
usually  available  to  industry,  and  duties  for  such  imports  were  generally 
low.  A  high  level  of  protection  for  domestic  manufacturing  shielded 
industry  from  foreign  competition  Low  prices  to  farmers  and  high 
prices  to  consumers  for  manufactured  goods  financed  the  country's 
industrialization,  although  foreign  aid  became  an  important  source  of 
financing  in  the  first  half  of  the  1900*.  In  the  1960a  private  investment 
in  tube  welts  and  the  use  of  high-yield  seeds  with  other  inputs  (the 
Green  Revolution)  caused  a  substantial  expansion  of  farm  output  that 
cootmated  with  the  agricultural  stagnation  In  the  1960s. 
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By  thr  Utc  I960*  there  was  growing  popular  dissatisfaction  with 
economic  condition*  and  considerable  debate  about  e<|uitab)e  distri¬ 
bution  of  income,  wealth,  and  economic  power  In  196ft  the  chief 
economist  of  the  Planning  Commission  revealed  that  20  industrial  fam¬ 
ilies  controlled  about  66  percent  of  the  country's  industrial  assets  and 
about  ftO  percent  of  insurance  and  banking  assets.  Although  "20  fam¬ 
ilies  was  an  oversimplification,  it  was  true  that  wealth  was  highly 
concentrated  Economic  expansion  and  rapid  industrialization  had 
handsomelv  rewarded  a  few  at  the  expense  of  many  Between  1 96ft 
and  1972  piecemeal  measures  were  enacted  to  set  minimum  wages, 
promote  collective  bargaining  for  labor,  reform  the  tax  structure  toward 
greater  equity,  and  rationalize  salary  structures,  but  implementation 
was  weak  or  nonexistent 

The  advent  of  the  Bhutto  government  in  1971  stimulated  hopes  of 
a  new  development  strategy  that  would  be  more  equitable,  but  few 
economists  claimed  that  the  prime  minister  was  successful  Bhutto 
downplayed  economic  analysis  and  planning  and  relied  on  ad  hoc  de¬ 
cision*  that  created  many  inconsistencies  In  May  1972  he  promulgated 
a  major  act  that  devalued  the  rupee  by  57  percent  and  abolished  the 
multiple-exchange-rate  system  This  stimulated  exports  greatly  and 
indicated  that  removing  the  price  distortions  could  spur  the  economy 
But  devaluation  completely  altered  the  cost  and  price  structure  for 
industry,  affecting  the  level  and  composition  of  industrial  investment 
and  the  terms  of  trade  between  the  industrial  and  agricultural  sectors 
Devaluation  helped  agriculture,  particularly  larger  farms  that  had  mar¬ 
ketable  surpluses.  Mechanization  increased  but  had  the  adverse  side 
effect  of  displacing  farm  laborers  and  tenants,  many  of  whom  migrated 
to  cities  seeking  industrial  jobs. 

In  1972  Bhutto's  government  nationalized  32  large  manufacturing 
plants  in  10  major  industries.  The  industries  affected  included  iron  and 
steel,  bask-  metals,  heavy  engineering,  motor  vehicle  and  tractor  as¬ 
sembly  and  manufacture,  heavy  and  basic  chemicals,  petrochemicals, 
cement,  and  public  utilities  Subsequently,  domestically  owned  life- 
insurance  companies,  privately  owned  banks,  domestic  shipping  com¬ 
panies.  and  firms  engaged  in  oil  distribution,  vegetable  oil  processing, 
grain  milling,  and  cotton  ginning  were  nationalized.  The  result  was  a 
drop  of  nearly  90  percent  in  private  investment  in  large-scale  manu¬ 
facturing  between  FY  1970  and  FY  1973.  By  FY  1978  such  investments 
were  little  more  than  one-third  (in  constant  prices)  of  that  in  FY  1970. 
Private  capital  Bed  the  country  or  went  into  small-scale  manufacturing 
and  real  estate  Between  1970  and  1977  industrial  output  slowed  con¬ 
siderably 

In  a  short  space  of  time,  the  public  sector  expanded  greatly.  In 
addition  to  nationalizing  firms,  the  government  built  some  plants  of 
its  own  and  created  additional  public  companies  for  various  functions, 
such  as  the  export  of  cotton  and  rice.  Able  managers  and  technicians 
were  scarce,  a  situation  that  became  worse  as  many  left  to  seek  higher 
salaries  in  Middle  East  oil  stales  after  1974.  Labor  legislation  set  high 
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minimum  wages  and  fringe  benefits  that  boosted  payroll  costs  for  both 
public  and  private  firms.  Efficiency  and  profits  in  public  sector  enter¬ 
prises  fell  Public  industrial  investment  rose,  surpassing  private  in¬ 
dustrial  investment  in  FY  1976.  it  has  since  remained  double  or  more 
the  level  of  private  industrial  investment. 

The  Bhutto  regime  took  other  major  steps  affecting  the  economy. 
Agricultural  measures  lowered  ceilings  on  the  sizr  of  landholdings, 
stipulated  some  of  the  inputs  to  be  supplied  by  landlords  to  tenants, 
and  attempted  to  tax  farm  income  (see  Agriculture,  this  ch. ).  The  Civil 
Service  of  Pakistan  was  abolished  and  government  administration  weak¬ 
ened  (see  The  Bureaucracy,  ch  4)  Several  government  organisations 
were  restructured,  which  made  policy  formation  and  implementation 
more  difficult.  Before  1977.  for  example,  one  ministry  was  responsible 
for  energy  planning  and  development,  but  since  then,  one  ministry 
has  handled  hydrocarbons  and  other  natural  resources  while  another 
ministry  has  been  responsible  for  irrigation  and  power  construction 
and  operation.  Bhutto  also  preferred  "grand"  solutions,  supporting 
large,  long-gestation  projects  that  tied  up  the  country's  scarce  devel¬ 
opment  resources  for  long  periods  and  usually  with  inadequate  eco¬ 
nomic  analysis.  An  integrated  iron  and  steel  project  was  a  prime  example. 
By  FY  1976  investments  in  the  project  hid  become  substantial,  and 
between  FY  1978  and  FY  i960  such  investments  were  more  than  45 
percent  of  total  public  sector  industrial  investments.  Other  large  proj¬ 
ects  started  by  Bhutto  included  a  major  highway  on  the  west  bank  of 
die  Indus  River  and  a  highway  tunnel  in  the  mountainous  north  (see 
fig-  8) 

Economic  growth  and  industrialisation  slowed  greatly  under  Bhutto. 
Although  many  of  the  measures  were  ostensibly  taken  in  the  interest 
of  greater  equality  in  income  distribution,  economists  have  discovered 
little  evidence  that  such  a  result  was  achieved.  On  the  contrary,  some 
economists  claimed  that  the  bulk  of  the  population  lost  ground,  al¬ 
though  adequate  statistical  data  were  unavailable.  Bhutto's  mgfor  eco¬ 
nomic  measures  have  been  interpreted  by  some  economists  as  primarily 
steps  to  strengthen  political  friends  and  weaken  foes,  rather  than  at¬ 
tempts  to  improve  the  general  welfare  Because  in  1963  he  remained 
a  controversial  figure,  H  may  be  some  yean  before  his  government 
receives  an  objective  evaluation. 

Since  1977  the  Zia  government  has  been  trying  to  reduce  the  gov¬ 
ernment's  role,  returning  again  to  primary  reliance  on  the  private 
sector  for  development.  Some  nationahaed  firms  were  returned  to 
former  owners,  and  some  were  sold.  Private  firms  have  been  allowed 
to  operate  again  in  fields  that  had  become  public  monopolies  under 
Bhutto.  The  government  instituted  constitutional  m ensure*  to  assure 
private  investors  that  nationalisation  would  occur  only  under  limited 
and  exceptional  circumstances  and  with  fair  compensation.  A  demar¬ 
cation  of  eaduaive  public  ownership  was  rnatfr  that  excluded  the  private 
sector  from  only  a  few  activities.  Yet  government  olaved  a  Ians  eoo- 
aontic  rule  in  the  early  1960s.  Public  sector  enterprises  aooc anted  far 
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Figure  8  Transportation  System,  1983 

a  significant  portion  of  large-scale  manufacturing  and  trade  in  particular 
commodities  and  services  Serious  and  partially  successful  efforts  were 
made  to  improve  the  management,  efficiency,  and  profitability  of  the 
public  sector  companies.  The  government  continued  to  wield  consid¬ 
erable  control  over  prices,  investments,  and  credit.  A  series  at  price 
adjustments  for  important  commodities  and  services  was  made  to  re¬ 
duce  subsidies  and  price  distortions  that  emerged  over  the  years,  but 
many  of  the  distortions  would  not  be  eliminated  in  the  1900a.  Gov¬ 
ernment  was  cautious  about  adjusting  prices,  for  souse  increases  of 
prices  at  key  commodities  had  sparked  riots  in  the  1970a. 

By  1903  the  private  sector  bad  responded  cautiously  to  the  govern¬ 
ment's  overtures  and  investment  incentives.  Between  PY  1977  and  FT 
1983  groas  private  Sand  investment  (in  constant  prices)  increased  90 
percent  compared  with  17  percent  Cor  government  filed  investment. 
By  the  early  1900a,  however,  private  fiaed  investment  am  mart  widely 
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from  (inferring  distrust  of  government  policies,  private  industrial  in¬ 
vestment  was  constrained  by  troubled  economic  conditions  at  home 
and  abroad,  inadequate  energy  supplies,  bottlenecks  in  domestic  trans¬ 
port,  and  poor  labor  discipline  and  growing  absenteeism  of  workers. 

A  return  of  confidence  and  a  high  level  of  private  investment  in 
large-scale  manufacturing  were  critical  for  rapid  economic  growth  and 
appreciable  rise  in  per  capita  incomes.  Investment  has  primarily  come 
from  private  savings.  Historically,  the  rate  of  domestic  savings  has  been 
low  and  a  major  weakness  of  government  development  policies.  Cross 
domestic  savings  were  less  than  6  percent  of  GDP  during  the  late  1970s 
and  early  1980s  compared  with  gross  fixed  investment  above  14  percent 
of  GDP  After  the  mid-1970s,  large  Bows  of  remittances  from  Pakistanis 
working  overseas  added  substantially  to  national  savings  and  helped 
finance  investments  (see  Balance  of  Payments,  this  cb  >  Foreign  aid 
and  loans,  although  diminishing  since  1975,  financed  an  important  part 
of  investment.  For  years  economists  have  pointed  to  the  need  for 
government  policies  to  raise  the  rate  of  domestic  savings. 

During  the  late  1970s  and  early  1980s  national  savings  were  about 
12  percent  of  gross  national  product  (CNP — see  Glossary).  More  than 
ooe-half  of  the  national  savings  came  from  workers  abroad,  which  con¬ 
tributed  to  a  substantial  surplus  of  private  savings  over  investments. 
Public  savings  were  only  about  3  percent  of  GNP  and  covered  less 
than  30  percent  of  public  investment.  The  public  sector  had  to  use 
private  savings  to  finance  its  investments,  particularly  public  enter¬ 
prises.  which  were  able  to  finance  only  about  15  percent  of  their 
investments.  Improvements  in  efficiency  and  profitability  of  public 
enterprises  were  critical  to  raising  public  savings  to  finance  investments 
because  substantial  real  increases  in  foreign  aid  and  workers'  remit¬ 
tances  appeared  unlikely  during  the  rest  of  the  1980s.  Although  some 
success  was  achieved  after  1977  in  raising  government  revenues,  econ¬ 
omists  generally  agreed  that  a  greater  tax  effort  was  needed  to  expand 
necessary  current  expenditures  and  public  investment  and  that  mo¬ 
bilization  of  domestic  resources  commensurate  with  the  country  's  eco¬ 
nomic  conditions  was  decades  overdue. 

Islam fawttan  of  the  economy  was  a  novel  policy  innovation  of  the  Zia 
government  The  policy  may  have  unforeseen  effects  on  the  mobili¬ 
zation  of  domestic  resources  and  the  distribution  of  income  and  wealth 
In  1977  Zia  asked  the  Council  of  Islamic  Ideology  to  draft  an  outline 
of  an  lilamif  economic  system.  By  1963  such  a  system  bed  not  been 
devised,  but  several  basic  thoughts  bed  been  advanced,  some  refiecting 
the  equafgy  inherent  in  Islam.  If  implemented,  an  Islamic  system 
might  entail  oatansfte  land  reform  and  restrictions  on  the  tnhoritaner 
of  wealth,  for  r sample. 

Between  1979  and  1963  only  a  few  financial  measures  had  been 
instituted  as  part  of  the  lslamixabon  policy.  The  Quran  ptahfbita  the 
charging  of  inteieat.  Thus,  tatarust-froo  loans  for  seasonal  inputs  hove 
been  umda  to  small  fanners,  and  several  state  financial  institutions 
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share  in  the  profit  or  lots  over  a  specified  period  of  time  with  the  user 
of  the  funds  By  1983  moat  Pakistani  hams  had  created  interest-free 
deposit  accounts  in  which  the  depositor  shared  with  the  honk  the  profit 
or  loas  from  the  use  of  his  funds,  the  banks  also  continued  to  pay  interest 
on  deposits  if  depositors  chose  that  option 

In  June  1980  the  Zakat  and  Ushr  Ordinance  was  promulgated  The 
Zafcat  is  a  traditional  religious  levy  on  wealth  to  help  the  needy  (see 
Islam  Tenets  and  Early  Development,  ch  2).  Under  the  ordinance, 
a  2.5-percent  annual  levy  is  applied  to  all  institutional  savings  above 
a  specified  minimum  and  on  some  other  financial  assets.  Shiite  Muslims 
objected  to  the  law.  they  believed  that  the  Zakat  should  be  voluntary 
They  were  subsequently  exempted  from  the  compulsory  levy.  Zakat 
on  some  other  forms  of  wealth  depended  on  voluntary  assessment  and 
compliance  Ushr  (Zakat  of  land)  is  a  5-percent  annual  tax  an  agricul¬ 
tural  income,  after  a  standard  deduction  for  costs,  which  replaced  the 
former  land  tax  levied  by  the  provinces.  Ushr  collections  did  not  begin 
until  March  1983. 

Zakat  and  Ushr  collections  go  into  the  Zakat  Fund,  which  is  separate 
and  distinct  from  budget  accounts  of  the  government.  A  hierarchy  of 
Zakat  councils  and  committees  extended  from  the  local  level  through 
district  and  province,  to  the  central  or  national  level,  apparently  ad¬ 
ministering  Zakat  funds  at  each  level.  In  early  1983  there  were  nearly 
37.000  Zakat  councils  and  committees  with  some  250,000  voluntary 
workers.  Zakat  collections  in  FY  1982  (before  Ushr  collections  started) 
amounted  to  about  R>904  million  (for  value  of  the  rupee  see  Glossary), 
2  percent  of  consolidated  tax  revenues  dug  year  and  nearly  double  the 
tax  collected  on  property. 

Zakat  funds  were  intended  to  help  the  less  fortunete.  Disbursements 
from  Zakat  funds  were  not  clearly  identified  in  available  information, 
bat  collections  in  the  first  couple  of  years  appeared  to  outstrip  dis¬ 
bursements  considerably  Use  of  Zakat  funds  included  direct  help  to 
the  poor,  funds  for  educating  individuals  at  various  school  levels,  and 
aid  to  small  businesses.  In  time,  distribution  of  Zakat  funds  might  have 
an  effect  on  expenditures  at  provincial  and  lower  levels  of  government. 

By  1983  it  was  far  from  dear  what  the  effects  would  be  of  the  Islamic 
measures  already  instituted  Initially,  die  Zakat  discouraged  deposi¬ 
tors.  and  the  movement  toward  abolishing  interest  appeared  to  dis¬ 
courage  loan  repayments  Interest-free  loans  to  farmers  expanded  raptdy 
and  indicated  a  growing  subsidy  from  government  budget  funds.  Is- 
bmtxatton  was  a  venture  into  unknown  areas  that  required  dose  mon¬ 
itoring  by  idfit  fall  Moreover,  some  Islamic  authorities  indicated  that 
Zakat  and  Ushr  levies  did  not  preclude  additional  government  taxes 
on  wealth  or  farm  income 
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frastructure  But  the  initial  effort  was  unsystematic,  partly  because  of 
inadequate  staff.  More  formal  planning — incorporating  overall  targets, 
assessed  resource  availabilities,  and  assigned  priorities — started  in  1953 
with  the  drafting  of  the  First  Five-Year  Plan,  1965-60  In  1966.  during 
the  course  of  the  First  Five-Year  Plan,  planning  was  elevated  in  the 
government  administration  to  the  Planning  Commission.  Subse¬ 
quently.  ministerial,  provincial,  and  lower  level  planning  organisations 
were  established  to  aid  in  national  and  local  or  functional  planning 

Planning  an  ecooomy  dominated  by  decisions  of  many  private  inves¬ 
tors  and  consumers  proved  difficult  at  best  Extensive  government 
controls  over  important  activities  and  higher  review  and  coordinating 
panels  of  top  government  officials  aided  the  planning  process.  Re¬ 
cruitment  and  training  improved  the  competency  of  the  staff,  which 
was  supplemented  by  foreign  advisers,  mostly  American.  Planning 
improved  up  to  the  early  1970s  and  provided  valuable  guidance  to 
policy  and  investment  decisions,  even  if  all  the  rocoHunendatioas  and 
goals  were  not  implemented  or  achieved. 

The  first  (dan  Ml  short  of  major  goals,  partly  because  of  stagnation 
in  agriculture.  The  Second  Five-Year  Plan.  196045.  surpassd  Ms  major 
goals  as  all  sectors  showed  substantial  development.  Tie  first  half  of 
the  1960s  was  the  period  of  highest  balanced  growth  achieved  in  Pak¬ 
istan  The  Third  Five-Year  Plan.  1965-70.  fell  somewhat  short  of  its 
goals,  largely  because  of  a  reduced  flow  of  foreign  aid.  The  Fourth 
Five-Year  Plan,  1970-75,  was  abandoned  as  East  Pakistan  became  in¬ 
dependent  Bangladesh  Planning  during  the  Bhutto  regime  was  vir¬ 
tually  bypassed.  Only  annual  plans  were  prepared,  and  they  were 
largely  ignored. 

The  Zia  government  accorded  more  importance  to  planning  and 
slowly  budt  up  the  staff.  The  Fifth  Five-Year  Plan.  1978-83.  was  drafted 
on  short  notice.  Tim  invasion  of  Afghanistan  by  the  Soviet  Union,  which 
censed  increeaed  defense  expenditures  and  a  flood  of  refugees  to  Pak¬ 
istan  requiring  food  and  shelter,  as  well  as  the  sharp  increase  of  in¬ 
ternational  off  prices  in  1979-80.  drew  resources  away  from  planned 
investments.  Although  a  high  rate  of  growth  and  brand  development 
of  economy  were  achieved,  a  number  of  goals  fed  short  of  the  plan. 

In  FY  1963  the  Pfenning  Commission  was  revived,  chaired  by  the 
•nance  ndnister.  and  dm  staff  enlarged.  In  1983  the  Sixth  Five-Year 
Han  was  being  prepared,  but  an  outfcae  of  targets  was  not  available 
by  feAe  1983.  Economists  expected  growth  to  be  slower  than  in  the 
preceding  five  yean  because  of  the  problems  feeing  the  economy 
Energy  mortage*.  transportation  bottlenecks,  and  low  productivity  in 
ladaslnr  and  agtsknra  ware  largely  internal  difficulties,  and  the  bnl- 
■tr  of  poyamats  waa  also  Itfmly  to  constrain  economic  expansion. 
Improved  amaagsmeat  of  dm  ooonomy  to  raise  output  from  existing 

recovery  abroad  and  flMted  araftabilMy  of  foreiga  assistance  was  dm 
graeral  prognoaia  for  dm  world  economy. 
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In  the  1970*  the  public  sector  came  to  exert  considerable  influence 
on  the  economy  through  the  budget  The  public  sector  consisted  af 
the  federal  government,  (our  provincial  governments,  several  levels  of 
local  government,  and  the  operations  of  numerous  commercial  de¬ 
partments.  such  as  the  Post  Office,  and  autonomous  agencies,  such  as 
the  Pakistan  Steel  Mill  Corporation  The  commercial  departments  and 
autonomous  agencies  entered  budget  transactions  through  transfers  of 
profits  or  losses  and  capita)  expenditures  financed  by  some  level  of 
government,  public  enterprises  increasingly  financed  investments  from 
internal  resources  and  direct  borrowing  from  the  hanking  system,  both 
of  which  were  outside  of  public  sector  budgrts  The  federal  government 
accounted  for  over  90  percent  of  tax  collections,  a  portion  of  which  was 
transferred  to  provincial  government  For  practical  purposes  the  con¬ 
solidated  budget  included  only  the  federal  and  provincial  levels  of 
government 

Tax  collections  historically'  have  been  a  low  ratio  to  GDP  compared 
with  mam  other  countries  After  1977  a  number  of  new  taxes  were 
added.  rates  of  older  taxes  increased,  and  collections  substantially  im¬ 
proved  (individual  income-tax  payers  doubled  tn  I  million,  and  col¬ 
lections  increased  70  percent  between  FY  1979  and  FY  1982).  hut  by 
FY  1983  total  tax  collections  were  only  14  perernt  of  CiDP  Indirect 
taxes  were  the  main  source  of  revenue,  taxes  on  foreign  trade  accounted 
for  47  percent  of  indirect  taxes  tn  FY  1983  (tee  table  7.  Appendix) 
Excise  taxes  were  the  next  most  important  tax.  Sales  tax  receipts  came 
primarily  from  imported  goods.  Direct  taxes  on  individuals  and  busi¬ 
nesses  supplied  only  16  percent  of  tax  revenue  in  FY  1983 

The  low  tax  structure  has  traditionally  required  limitations  on  current 
government  expenditures.  This  was  particularly  true  under  the  Zia 
government,  when  partially  successful  efforts  were  made  to  reduce 
budget  deficits.  Between  FY  1978  and  FY  1983.  current  government 
expenditures,  in  constant  prices,  on  community,  social,  and  economic- 
services  increased  at  about  the  same  rate  as  the  population,  thus  Jailing 
to  improve  appreciably  deficient  services,  such  at  potable  water,  sew¬ 
erage.  and  health  care.  Inadequate  maintenance  of  roads,  the  irrigation 
system,  and  other  economic  services  ako  could  not  be  appreciably 
upgraded  despite  the  need  Defense  was  the  main  current  expenditure, 
accounting  for  96  percent  of  total  government  spending  in  FY  1963) 
(aee  table  8.  Appendix).  National  security  bad  always  had  high  priority, 
but  spending  incraaaed  after  the  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan  In¬ 
terest  on  the  pubbe  debt  and  subsidies  alao  have  required  a  large  part 
of  currant  expenditures  The  moat  expensive  subtidies  were  foe  wheat, 
petroleum  products,  and  fortihaer. 

but  in  constant  pctcaa  nubhc  sector  investments  M  ona  third  short  of 
thosa  planned  in  the  Fifth  Five- Year  PW.Jfhe  pressure  on  resources. 
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ponrmrnt*  when-  ptmihlr  on  project*  under  construction.  By  1983 
the  emphasis  of  government  capital  expenditures  was  shifted  toward 
quick-yielding  smaller  projects  in  order  to  have  an  early  impact  on 
production  External  financing  of  capital  expenditures  fell  sharply  in 
terms  of  constant  prices  after  the  mid-1970s,  by  FY  1983  such  aid  in 
real  terms  was  nearly  one-half  that  in  FY  1977.  Foreign  financing  of 
government  developmental  spending  dropped  from  one-third  in  FY 
1979  to  about  one-quarter  in  FY  1983.  causing  a  corresponding  increase 
in  capital  expenditures  financed  from  internal  resources. 

In  the  1970s  budget  deficits  became  increasingly  larger,  the  financing 
of  which  contributed  to  inflation.  The  Zia  government  attempted  with 
some  success  to  gain  control  over  government  revenues  and  expend¬ 
itures  Although  the  budget  deficits  trended  upward  in  money  terms, 
they  fell  as  a  ratio  to  CDP  from  8  percent  in  FY  1978  to  5.7  percent 
in  FY  1983.  Domestic  financing  of  the  deficits  was  shifted  away  from 
bank  credit  to  government  savings  schemes,  which  the  public  found 
attractive.  The  domestic  public  debt  amounted  to  Rs21  billion  in  March 
1982  Servicing  of  the  external  debt  amounted  to  Rsl6.8  billion  in  FY 
1963  (see  Balance  of  Payments,  this  ch)  Officials  were  concerned 
about  an  excessive  debt  burden  and  realized  the  need  to  mobilize 
domestic  resources,  but  whether  they  could  alter  the  country's  tra¬ 
ditionally  low  savings  rate  remained  to  be  seen. 

Labor  force 

The  labor  force  has  been  growing  at  a  rapid  rate,  reflecting  high 
population  growth  and  the  huge  proportion  under  20  years  of  age  (see 
Population,  ch.  2).  In  FY  1983  additions  to  the  labor  force  were  esti¬ 
mated  at  about  820.000  persons.  Nonetheless,  moat  data  concerning 
employment  were  primarily  educated  guesses  by  officials  because  few 
concrete  forts  were  available  Labor  force  figures  represented  orders 
of  magnitude  and  were  not  precise  Observers  agreed,  however,  that 
few  women  participated  in  the  nonagricultural  work  force. 

In  FY  1983  the  civilian  labor  force  was  officially  estimated  at  25.2 
million,  compared  with  10.4  million  in  1951.  fn  FY  1983  about  55 
percent  of  the  civilian  labor  force  was  engaged  in  agriculture.  14  per¬ 
cent  in  industry.  4  percent  in  construction.  11  percent  in  trade.  5 
percent  in  transportation  and  communications,  and  over  10  percent  in 
other  services  (see  table  9.  Appendix) 

Agricultural  employment,  although  increasing,  expanded  at  a  slower 
rate  than  the  total  labor  force  In  the  1980s  and  1970a  owners  of  mid- 
siaed  form  holdings  turned  increasingly  to  self-operation,  displacing 
former  tenants.  Increased  mechanisation  displaced  agricultural  labor¬ 
ers.  Industry,  the  mafor  growth  sector  of  the  economy,  was  not  able 
to  absorb  sufficient  workers  Large-scale  manufacturing,  aaostly  capital 
intensive.  Increased  employment  opportunities  by  only  a  smafl  amount; 
m  fwpioywi  pernapv  i  pcivfOi  at  me  moot  ram.  smnqw  mmh 
factnring  and  cottage  indnatries  employed  the  bolt,  perhaps  85  per¬ 
cent,  of  the  Induetrial  washers.  Services  and  construction  lum  to  absorb 
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a  large  share  of  new  addition*  to  the  labor  force,  who  were  nearly  all 
unskilled  and  uitiaJiy  illiterate.  Unemployment  remained  small — 
officially  estimated  at  about  3.5  percent  in  1 983 — although  many  were 
new  oollegr  and  high- school  graduates  who  could  not  find  jobs.  Under¬ 
employment  was  a  much  larger  problem,  particularly  acute  in  agri¬ 
culture.  construction,  and  trade. 

Overseas  employment  partially  compensated  for  insufficient  job  cre¬ 
ation  during  the  economy's  development  over  the  last  three  decades. 
Since  the  Rik)-1970s  a  growing  number  of  Pakistanis  went  to  labor- 
short.  oil-exporting  countries  in  the  Middle  East,  where  in  the  early 
1980s  they  earned  an  average  of  more  than  six  times  their  income  at 
home  Estimates  varied  widely  on  the  number  of  Pakistanis  working 
overseas  In  1983  the  government  estimated  about  1.6  million  em¬ 
ployed  abroad,  while  others  suggested  the  number  was  dote  to  2 
million  The  bulk  of  those  abroad  were  production  workers,  about 
equally  split  between  skilled  and  unskilled.  Perhaps  about  15  percent 
were  professional  (largely  engineers),  along  with  accountants  and  teach¬ 
ers.  physician t.  nurses,  and  other  service- workers 

Pakistanis  working  abroad  had  important  effects  on  the  Pakistani 
economy  Remittances  home  from  these  workers  grew  from  US$339 
million  in  FY  1976  to  an  estimated  US$2.8  billion  in  FY  1963,  probably 
exceeding  total  commodity  export  earnings  in  the  latter  year.  The 
remittances  raised  domestic  purchasing  power  significantly;  surveys 
indicated  migrant  households  used  about  60  percent  of  remittances  for 
consumption  and  saved  or  invested  the  remainder.  After  the  mid-1970s 
wages  of  skilled  and  unskilled  workers  in  Pakistan  rose  substantially, 
affected  to  a  considerable  degree  by  the  workers  abroad.  Domestic 
shortages  of  various  skilled  wortrrs  developed,  and  a  gap  was  expected 
to  persist  into  the  mid-1980s.  Increased  vocational  training  was  indi¬ 
cated.  but  obtaining  and  retaining  vocational  teachers  was  difficult 
because  they  also  were  attracted  overseas.  Economists  believed  that 
the  effects  of  the  overseas  workers  were  favorable  to  the  domestic 
economy  If  the  government  had  the  same  view,  migration  would  Ukely 
continue,  but  whether  the  number  rose  or  fell  depended  largely  an 
conditions  in  the  host  countries 

Agricufture 

The  Indus  River  Basin  with  its  fertile  alluvial  soil  has  been  a  center 
for  forming  since  prerecorded  time.  In  1983  farming  in  the  Indus  Baste 
remained  the  largest  economic  activity  te  Pakistan.  In  FY  1983  agri- 

Mtllasam  *  |laa|^| 
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of  GDP  and  employed  85  percent  af  the  fobor  force.  Needy  two-thirds 
of  exports  were  agricultural  products,  although  some  were  to  finished 
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existed  te  aU  arees  of  Pakistan,  the  buff  of  production  came  from  the 
Indue  Bmte — Pwgnb  and  Sind  provinces  (see  fig.  1).  Considerable 

snos;  however,  the  country  was  stfil  far  from  reahuteg  the  forge  po- 
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tcntisj  that  the  fertile  soil,  water  from  the  indui  irrigation  system .  and 
appropriate  cropping  practices  could  produce 

Land  Utt 

Pakistan's  total  area  amounted  to  about  89  million  hectares  About 
48  million  hectares,  or  60  percent,  were  often  classed  as  unusable  (or 
forestry  or  agriculture,  consisting  mostly  of  deserts,  mountain  slopes, 
and  urban  concentrations.  Some  authorities,  however,  included  part 
of  this  area  under  agricultural  land  on  the  basis  that  it  would  support 
livestock  activity  even  though  it  was  poor  rangeland.  Thus,  estimates 
of  grazing  land  varied  widely — between  10  and  70  percent  of  Pakistan's 
total  area,  a  broad  interpretation,  for  rumple,  classed  nearly  all  of  arid 
Baluchistan  as  rangeland  for  foraging  livestock.  Government  officials 
listed  only  3  1  million  hectares,  largely  in  the  north,  as  forested  in  the 
early  1980s  About  20  million  hectares  were  cultivated  (including  U- 
low)  in  1980  The  bulk  of  the  cropped  area  was  in  the  Punjab,  followed 
by  perhaps  one-fifth  in  Sind,  less  than  one-tenth  in  the  North-West 
Frontier  Province  (NWFP).  and  only  a  tiny  fraction  in  Baluchistan 

Since  independence  the  amount  of  cultivated  land  has  increased  by 
one-third,  from  14  7  million  hectares  in  1948  to  20  2  million  hectares 
in  I960  This  expansion  was  largely  the  result  of  improvements  of  the 
irrigation  system  that  made  water  available  to  additional  plots.  Sub¬ 
stantial  amounts  of  farmland  were  lost  to  urbanization  and  waterlog¬ 
ging.  but  the  losses  were  more  than  compensated  by  the  additions  of 
new  land  By  the  1980s.  however.  Pakistan  had  little  additional  land 
that  could  be  brought  under  cultivation,  in  fad.  avoiding  contraction 
of  the  cultivated  area  could  prove  to  be  a  serious  problem  during  the 
1980s 

The  scant  rainfall  over  most  of  the  country  made  about  four-fifths  of 
cropping  dependent  on  irrigation.  Leu  than  4  million  hectares,  largely 
in  the  northern  Punjab  and  the  NWFP,  depended  on  rainfall.  An 
additional  2  million  hectares  had  nonirri gated  cropping,  such  as  plant¬ 
ings  on  floodplains  as  the  water  receded.  Nonirrigated  fanning  gen¬ 
erally  had  low  yields,  although  technology  was  available  to  increase 
them  substantially  Many  factors  inhibited  the  government's  promotion 
and  farmers  adaption  of  improved  dry-land  fanning  practices. 

Irrigation 

Pakistan  is  among  the  largest  nations  having  insufficient  rainfall  to 
support  cropping,  but  for  at  least  3,000  yean  ft  has  been  a  center  of 
agricultural  activity,  based  primarily  on  irrigation  from  the  Indus  Rvier 
and  its  tributaries.  Over  the  centuries  irrigation  from  the  Indus  ex- 

IW  uMr  fa  sflraKH  Wafir  B  emfp^vW?  l^n^pi^wOue 

system,  capable  of  watering  nearly  14  milboa  hectares  even  though 
about  oae-steth  was  not  cultivable.  The  system  included  three  major 
storage  reservoirs  and  numerous  barrages,  handworks,  canals,  and  dis* 
trtbuftun  darnels.  The  total  length  of  the  canal  system  amended  38,000 
Idlomatm,  and  farm  aad  field  ditches  aaaouated  to  ao  additional  1.6 
mil)  Ion  kilometers 
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One  of  the  spillways.  Tarhela  Dam 
Ctmrtesy  Emltassy  of  Pakistan.  Washington 

Partition  of  the  Punjab  in  1947.  along  with  the  rest  of  the  subcon¬ 
tinent.  placed  portions  of  the  Indus  River  and  its  tributaries  under 
Indian  control  The  division  produced  prolonged  and  acrimonious  dis¬ 
putes  between  the  two  riparian  nations.  After  nine  years  of  negotiations 
and  technical  studies,  assisted  by  the  good  offices  of  the  World  Bank 
(see  Glossary),  the  Indus  waters  dispute  was  resolved  in  I960  by  a 
treaty  between  India  and  Pakistan  After  a  transition  period,  the  treaty 
awarded  India  use  of  the  waters  of  the  main  eastern  Indus  tributaries 
in  India — the  Ravi,  Bern,  and  Sutlej  riven.  Pakistan  received  use  of 
the  waters  of  the  Indus  River  and  its  western  tributaries  the  Jhelum 
and  Chenab  riven. 

After  the  treaty  was  signed.  Pakistan  began  an  extensive  and  rapid 
irrigation  construction  program,  partly  financed  by  the  Indus  Basin 
Development  Fund  of  CSfiBOU  million  contributed  by  various  nations, 
including  the  United  States  and  administered  by  the  World  Bank 
Several  immense  link  canals  were  built  to  transfer  water  from  the 
western  rivers  to  the  eastern  Punjab  to  replace  the  flows  hi  the  eastern 
tributaries  that  India  began  to  divert  as  the  treaty  terms  provided.  The 
M angle  Dam.  completed  ia  1967.  provided  the  first  significant  water 
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storage  for  the  Indus  irrigation  system.  This  dam  also  contributed  to 
flood  control,  to  regulation  of  Sows  for  some  of  the  link  canals,  and  to 
the  country  's  energy  supply  from  its  800-megawatt  hydroelectric  power 
station  Additional  construction  was  undertaken  on  barrages  and  canals. 

Studies,  often  employing  international  consulting  firms,  were  fi¬ 
nanced  under  the  Indus  Basin  Development  Fund  lor  the  future  full 
development  of  water,  land,  and  energy  resources  of  the  Indus  Basin 
in  Pakistan  In  1968  an  additional  US$1.2  billion  fond  was  established, 
also  administered  by  the  World  Bank,  and  construction  was  started  on 
the  Tarbela  Dam  on  the  Indus,  the  world's  hugest  earthwork  dam. 
This  multipurpose  dam  was  commissioned  in  the  1970s  after  being 
damaged  in  1974  during  the  course  of  impounding  water.  The  dam 
reduced  the  destruction  of  periodic  floods  and  by  1963  had  1.400 
megawatts  of  installed  generating  capacity  Most  important  for  agri¬ 
culture.  it  increased  water  availability,  particularly  during  low  water, 
which  usually  came  at  critical  growing  periods. 

The  Indus  irrigation  system  was  designed  over  the  y ears  to  fit  the 
availability  of  water  in  the  rivers,  to  supply  the  largest  area  with  min¬ 
imum  water  needs,  and  to  achieve  these  objectives  at  low  operating 
costs  with  a  limited  technical  staff.  This  system  design  resulted  in  low 
yields  and  low  cropping  intensity  in  the  Indus  River  Plain,  averaging 
about  one  crop  a  year,  whereat  die  dimate,  soils,  and  irrigation  could 
reasonably  permit  an  average  of  nearly  1.5  crops  a  year.  The  urgent 
need  in  the  1900s  and  1970s  to  increase  crop  production  for  domestic 
and  export  markets  led  to  water  flows  well  above  designed  capacities. 
Completion  of  the  Mangia  and  Tarbela  reservoirs,  as  well  as  improve¬ 
ments  in  other  parts  of  the  system,  made  larger  water  flows  possible 
in  addition,  the  government  began  installing  public  tube  wells  that 
usually  discharged  into  upper  levels  of  the  system  to  add  to  the  available 
water  The  higher  water  flows  in  parts  of  the  sytem  considerably  ex¬ 
ceeded  design  capacities,  creating  stresses  and  risks  of  breaches.  None¬ 
theless.  many  formers,  particularly  those  with  smaller  holdings  and 
those  toward  the  end  of  watercourses,  suffered  because  the  supply  of 
water  was  unreliable,  frequently  at  critical  times. 

About  95  percent  of  the  area  covered  by  the  Indus  irrigation  system 
wm  confined  to  two  provinces.  The  system  was  available  to  8  4  million 
hectares  to  the  Punjab,  4.9  million  hectares  to  Sind,  but  only  700.000 
hectares  combined  to  the  NWFP  and  Baluchistan  An  additional  2.2 
million  hectares  were  irrigated  outside  of  the  Indus  system.  Most  of 
the  irrigation  was  to  scattered  locations,  partly  to  Baluchistan  and  the 
NWFP.  and  relied  on  private  systems  using  wells,  springs,  minor 
diversion  works,  and  other  sources  for  water. 

The  irrigation  system  represented  s  very  significant  engineering 
achievement  and  watered  the  fields  that  accounted  for  90  percent  of 
the  country’s  agricultural  production.  Nonetheless,  serious  problems 
kept  the  system  from  contributing  anything  Idee  its  foil  potential  for 
higher  output.  One  weakness  sms  the  system's  design,  which  snttsfied 
older  agricultural  objectives  before  pressures  of  population  and  the 
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balance  of  payments  required  greater  cropping  intensity  and  higher 
vie  Id*,  the  system  could  not  respond  adequately  to  irrigation  demands 
tn  terms  of  amounts  and  timing 

Another  severe  weakness  was  the  lack  of  adequate  water  manage¬ 
ment  and  government  policies  Officials  appeared  tn  assume  that  in¬ 
vestment*  in  physical  aspects  of  the  system  would  automatically  translate 
into  higher  crop  production.  (Government  management  of  the  system 
ends  offer  the  main  distribution  channels.  Individual  farmers  controlled 
the  water  onto  their  fields  based  on  rigid  schedules  from  long-estab¬ 
lished  social  and  legal  determinants.  (Groups  of  farmers  in  voluntary 
cooperation  managed  the  watercourses  between  the  government  sys¬ 
tem  and  farmers'  fields  In  effect,  the  system's  design  and  private 
fanners  established  the  parameters  of  the  efficiency  and  effectiveness 
of  irrigation 

Water  management  was  based  largely  on  objectives  and  operational 
procedures  dating  back  many  decades  and  was  inflexible  and  unre¬ 
sponsive  tn  current  needs  for  greater  water  use  efficiency  and  high 
crop  yields  Water  use  charges  were  less  than  operational  and  main¬ 
tenance  costs,  even  though  rates  more  than  doubled  in  the  1970s. 
Partly  because  of  its  low  cost,  farmers  wasted  water  Moreover,  ini- 
gated  agricultural  practices  were  traditional  and  primitive  with  little 
institutional  advice,  such  as  extension  services  and  research  Some 
experts  believed  that  drastic  changes  were  needed  in  government  pol¬ 
icies  and  the  legal  and  institutional  framework  affecting  water  man¬ 
agement  if  water  use  was  to  improve  and  that  effective  changes  could 
result  in  very  large  gam*  in  agricultural  output. 

Substantial  amounts  of  water  werr  wasted  in  the  irrigation  system. 
The  exact  amounts  had  nut  been  determined,  but  studies  suggested 
that  losses  were  considerably  more  than  previously  estimated  and  per¬ 
haps  amounted  to  one-half  of  the  water  entering  the  system.  Part  of 
the  waste  resulted  from  seepages  in  the  delivery  system.  Even  greater 
amounts  were  probably  lost  as  farmers  used  water  whenever  their  turn 
came  even  If  the  water  application  might  be  detrimental  to  their  crops. 
The  attitude  among  nearly  all  fanners  was  that  they  should  use  water 
when  available  because  it  might  not  be  available  at  the  next  scheduled 
turn.  Moreover,  fanners  had  little  understanding  of  the  moat  produc¬ 
tive  applications  of  water  during  crop-growing  cycles  because  of  the 
lack  of  research  and  extension  services  As  a  result,  improvements  in 
the  irrigation  system  have  not  raised  yields  and  output  as  expected. 
Experts  believed  that  some  relatively  minor  institutional  and  inexpen¬ 
sive  changes  could  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  system  but  that  other 
changes  would  require  large  investments  and  would  only  slowly  pro¬ 
duce  results 


The  continuous  expansion  of  the  irrigation  system  over  the  past 
century  significantly  altered  the  hydrological  bahmce  of  the  Irnhw  Basin. 
Seepage  from  the  system  and  percolation  from  Irrigated  fields  caused 
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a  mi'  in  (hr  water  table.  reaching  c  risis  (tmditiiim  for  a  substantial 
area  Around  the  turn  of  the  century  the  water  table  was  usually  more 
than  16  meters  In- loss  the  surface  of  the  Indus  Plain  A  I9AI  survey 
found  the  water  table  within  almut  1  meters  of  the  yurface  in  more 
than  one-half  of  the  cropped  area  in  Sind  ami  over  one-third  in  the 
Punjab  In  particular  locations,  the  water  table  was  much  closer  to  the 
surface  Cropping  was  seriously  affected  over  a  wide  area  hv  poor 
drainage — waterlogging — and  hv  accumulated  salts  in  the  soil 

.Although  some  drainage  began  to  In*  installed  liefore  World  War  II. 
development  of  the  irrigation  system  generally  paid  little  attention  to 
the  growing  waterlogging  and  salinity  problems  In  IWW  a  salinity 
control  ami  leclamation  project  iSr.ARP1  was  started  in  a  limited  area. 
I  saved  on  public  tube  wells,  to  draw  down  the  water  table  and  leach 
out  accumulated  salts  near  the  surface  hs  irrigating  with  this  ground 
water  Bs  the  earls  I9H(K  some  M>  such  projc-cts  had  been  startcil, 
which,  when  completes!  would  benefit  nearly  6  .1  million  hectares 
Financial  constraints  severely  limited  the  installation  of  public  tube 
wells,  and  In  IW1  the’  program  was  substantially  liehind  schedule 
Moreover  mans  of  the*  well  pumps  in  place  were  not  operable  B> 
mid- 1960  the  government  had  completed  about  11.050  tube  wells 
Private  farmers,  howeser.  had  installed  ahcait  190.000  tula*  wells  i  mostly 
small  ,  mainly  for  irrigation  purposes  hut  also  to  lower  the  water  table 
The  private  wells  prohahls  pumped  more  than  five  tunes  as  much 
water  as  the  public  wells 

Officials  were  aware  of  the  need  for  additional  spending  to  prevent 
further  deterioration  of  the  existing  situation  Between  FY  1961  and 
R  19K3  operating  and  maintename  expenditures  wen-  increased  .15 
percent,  ami  further  increases  were  planned  in  the  1960s  Kmphasis 
in  the  1960s  was  on  n-halulitation  and  maintenance  of  existing  canals 
and  watercourses,  on-farm  improvements.  including  some  land  lev¬ 
eling  to  conserve  water,  and  work  on  drainage  and  salmits  m  priority 
areas  By  1960  emphasis  had  shifted  to  short -gestation  pmjects.  largely 
improving  operation  of  the  present  irrigating  sy  stem.  »n  order  to  raise 
yields  Part  of  the  funding  would  come  from  steady  increases  in  water 
use  fees,  the  intention  was  to  raise  water  charges  to  fienrfictancs  to 
cover  operating  and  maintenance  costs  hv  1990  Realization  of  the  full 
potential  of  the  irrigation  system  would  take  ccmsklerahle  time  and 
money  in  order  to  bring  tt  up  to  modem  standards 

Nni  OwncnMp  md  Land  Reform 

At  independence  Pakistan  was  a  country  of  many  very  small  farms 
and  a  small  number  of  very  Urge  estates  Distribution  of  landownership 
was  badly  skewed  leu  than  I  percent  of  the  farms  held  more  than 
25  percent  of  the  agricultural  land  Mam  owners  of  large  holdings  were 
absentee  landlords,  contributing  little  to  production  but  extracting  as 
much  as  possible  from  sharecroppers  who  actually  farmed  the  land  At 
the  other  extreme,  about  65  percent  of  the  farmers  held  some  15 
percent  of  the  farmland  In  holdings  of  about  two  hectares  or  less 
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Approximately  one  half  of  the  farmland  was  cultivated  by  tenants,  in¬ 
cluding  sharecroppers,  most  of  whom  had  little  security  and  few  rights 
An  additional  large  number  of  landless  rural  inhabitants  worked  as 
agricultural  laborer*  Farm  laborers  and  manv  tenants  were  extreme!* 
poor.  uneducated,  and  undernourished.  contrasting  sharply  with  the 
wealth,  status,  ami  political  power  of  the  landed  elite  {see  Mural  Society, 
ch  2) 

I  p  to  the  twentieth  century  ,  tenant  fanners  were  able  to  obtain 
land  from  landlords  on  relatively  favorably  terms  increasingly  in  the 
IftQOs.  however,  population  growth  led  to  fierce  competition  for  land 
to  till  and  to  ever  higher  rental  demands  on  the  part  of  landlords 
Payment  of  one-half  the  harvest  as  rent  iiecame  common  practice.  In 
addition,  tenants  wen*  often  required  to  provide  landlords  with  labor 
service 

After  independence*  the  country  s  political  leaders  recognized  the 
need  for  more  equitable  ownership  of  farmland  and  security  of  tenancy. 
In  the  earl*  1950s  the  provincial  governments  attempted  to  eliminate 
some  of  the  alwentee  landlords  or  rent  collectors,  hut  they  had  slight 
success  in  the  face  of  strong  opposition  Security  of  tenancy  was  also 
legislated  in  the*  provinces.  hut  because  of  their  ignorance  and  de¬ 
pendent  position,  tenant  burners  benefited  little  In  fact,  the  reforms 
created  an  atmosphere  of  uncertainty  in  the  countryside  and  intensified 
the  animosity  between  wealthy  landlords  and  small  burners  and  share¬ 
croppers 

Accepting  the  recommendations  of  a  special  commission  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  (General  Mohammad  Ayuh  Khan's  government  in  January  195ft 
issued  new  land  reform  regulations,  which  had  the  stated  aim  of  boost¬ 
ing  agricultural  output,  promoting  social  justice,  and  ensuring  security 
of  tenure  A  celling  of  about  200  hectares  of  irrigated  land  and  400 
hectares  of  nommgatrd  land  was  placed  on  individual  ownership,  com¬ 
pensation  was  paid  to  owners  for  land  surrendered.  Numerous  ex¬ 
emptions.  including  title  transfers  to  family  members,  knitted  the  impact 
uf  the  ceilings  A  little  less  than  1  million  hectares  of  land  was  surren¬ 
dered.  of  which  a  little  more  than  250.000  hectares  was  sold  to  about 
50,000  tenants  The  land  reform  made  no  serious  attempt  to  break  up 
large  estates  or  to  lessen  the  power  or  privileges  of  the  landed  elite 
The  reform  measure  attempted  to  provide  some  security  of  tenure  to 
tenants,  consolidate  existing  holdings,  and  prevent  fragmentation  uf 
farm  plots.  An  average  bolding  of  about  five  hectares  was  considered 
necessary  for  a  family  's  subsistence,  and  20  to  about  25  hectares  was 
pronounced  as  a  desirable  economic  holding 

In  March  1972  the  Bhutto  regime  announced  further  land  reform 
measures,  which  became  effective  in  1973  The  landownerthip  ceiling 
was  lowered  to  about  five  hectares  uf  irrigated  land  and  about  12 
hectares  uf  nootmgsted  land,  exceptions  were  limited  to  an  additional 
20  percent  of  land  fur  owners  having  tractors  and  tube  wells  The  ceiling 
could  also  be  exceeded  for  poor-quality  land.  Owners  of  excess  land 
received  no  compensation,  and  beneficiaries  were  not  charged  for  land 
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distributed  Official  statistics  showed  that  by  1977  about  520.000  hec¬ 
tares  had  been  surrendered,  and  near  I  v  2H5.000  hectares  had  been 
distributed  to  about  71.000  farmer* 

The  (972  measure  required  landlords  to  pay  all  taxes,  water  charges, 
and  costs  of  seeds  and  one-half  of  the  costs  of  fertilizer  and  other  inputs 
It  prohibited  eviction  of  tenants  as  long  as  they  cultivated  the  land  and 
gave  them  first  rights  of  purchase  Other  regulations  increased  tenants' 
security  of  tenure  and  prescribed  lower  rent  rates  than  existed 

Accompanying  measures  attempted  to  help  small  and  medium-sized 
farmers  A  1972  hanking  reform  act  required  a  channeling  of  credit  to 
these  farmers  with  easy  procedures  to  facilitate  access  of  the  mostly 
uneducated  small  burners  In  1973  the  Integrated  Rural  Development 
Programme  (!RDP>  began,  in  which  governmental  agencies  were  to 
cooperate  and  to  coordinate  activities  in  credit,  supplies  of  inputs, 
extension  services,  storage,  and  marketing  through  numerous  centers 
to  be  located  to  serve  about  40  to  50  surrounding  villages.  These 
integrated  service  centers  achieved  very  limited  success,  and  many 
had  reportedly  ceased  functioning  by  the  late  1970s  (see  Government 
Policies,  this  ch  I 

In  1977  the  Bhutto  regime  further  reduced  ceilings  on  private  own¬ 
ership  of  farmland  to  about  four  hectares  of  irrigated  and  about  eight 
hectares  of  nonirrigated  land.  In  an  additional  measure,  agricultural 
income  became  liable  to  taxation,  although  small  farmers  owning  10 
hectares  or  less  (the  bulk  of  the  farm  population)  were  exempted.  The 
military  regime  that  ousted  Bhutto  neglected  to  implement  the  latest 
reforms.  It  remained  law.  but  only  as  a  paper  reform. 

Toe  various  efforts  to  alter  the  tenure  system  had  some  effect  in  the 
countryside,  but  their  significance  was  difficult  to  measure  with  avail¬ 
able  data  The  first  agricultural  census  in  1900  and  the  most  recent  for 
1900  reported  the  number  of  farms,  as  operational  units,  and  their 
area.  Between  these  yews  the  number  of  bums  declined  by  17  percent, 
while  their  area  decreased  4  percent,  resulting  in  slightly  larger  forms 
(see  table  10.  Appendix)  The  decline  in  the  number  of  barms  was 
mostly  confined  to  marginal  farms  of  two  hectares  or  less,  which  in 
1900  were  34  percent  of  all  farms,  constituting  7  percent  of  the  farm 
acreage  At  the  other  extreme,  the  number  of  very  large  farms  of  00 
hectares  or  more  remained  at  14,000  in  1900  and  1900.  although  they 
had  a  diminished  area  by  1960  The  number  of  farms  between  two  and 
10  hectares  increased,  as  did  their  area.  The  Green  Revolution,  in¬ 
stallations  of  private  tube  wells,  and  use  of  mechanization  accounted 
for  much  of  the  shift  sway  from  very  small  farms  toward  mid-sised 
farms,  as  owners  of  the  latter  undertook  cultivation  instead  of  renting 
out  part  of  their  land 

Data  on  ownership  of  farmland  were  rarely  published  The  Bhutto 
regime  compiled  ownership  date  for  1971  and  1970.  In  the  latter  year, 
there  were  nearly  10.3  milltan  owners  (excluding  Baluchistan),  more 
than  double  the  number  in  the  early  1900s,  and  2  5  Oases  die  number 
of  farms  in  1900.  These  owners  in  1970  held  24.3  million  hectares. 
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substantially  more  than  the  nearly  19  million  hectares  recorded  as 
farmland  in  the  1900  agricultural  census.  Apparently  about  one -quarter 
of  the  owned  land  was  not  suited  to  farming  In  1976  nearly  71  percent 
of  the  owners  had  2.5  hectares  or  less  and  possessed  25  percent  of  the 
land,  an  apparent  increase  in  both  numbers  of  owners  and  area  over 
the  early  1990s.  although  the  data  were  not  strictly  comparable.  In 
addition.  18  million  owners  (18  percent)  having  2.5  to  five  hectares 
maintained  about  5  2  million  hectares  (21  percent).  Owners  of  large 
and  very  Large  holdings  (over  10  hectares)  comprised  4  percent  of  all 
owners  and  held  36  percent  of  the  land,  an  apparently  substantial 
decline  in  numbers  and  area  since  the  early  1960s. 

land  reform  is  an  inflammatory  and  complex  issue.  Many  observers 
believed  that  large  landowners  retained  their  power  over  small  farmers 
and  tenants  in  the  early  1900s.  even  though  their  landholdings  had 
diminished  somewhat  over  the  pres  ious  three  decades.  Tenancy  con¬ 
tinued  on  a  large  scale — probably  more  than  one-half  the  farms  rented 
at  least  part  of  land  titled.  Fragmented  holdings  remained  a  substantial 
and  widespread  problem.  Studies  indicated  that  larger  forms  were 
usually  less  productive  per  hectare  or  unit  of  water  than  smaller  ones. 
On  the  basis  of  productivity,  as  well  as  social  justice,  changes  in  own¬ 
ership  and  tenure  patterns  appeared  needed.  In  fact,  high  population 
growth  and  growing  tension  over  access  to  land  in  the  countryside 
made  change  inevitable.  Some  obaervers  thought  access  to  land  could 
become  an  explosive  issue  in  the  1900s. 

- —  — *  M  _ 
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For  centuries  agriculture  was  a  major  source  of  revenue  for  rulers 
Land  ownership  and  tenancy  practices  evolved  partly  to  produce  taxes 
almost  as  much  as  to  produce  food,  particularly  under  British  rule. 
After  independence,  government  took  an  active  role  and  adopted  broader 
objectives  for  agricultural  development,  which  increased  public  ex¬ 
penditures.  while  taxes  on  farmland  relatively  declined.  By  the  late 
1970s  agriculture  required  transfers  bom  other  sectors  of  the  economy, 
rather  than  contributing  a  surplus  through  the  budget  to  the  country's 
development. 

Large  government  investments  in  major  irrigation  projects  were 
required  early  to  adjust  to  the  partition  of  the  subcontinent  and  creation 
of  two  riparian  nations  with  conflicting  interests  over  the  waters  of  the 
Indus  River  Government  water  charges  to  formers,  however,  were 
insuAcient  to  finance  even  inadequate  maintenance  of  the  irritation 
system,  let  alone  the  huge  capital  expenditures. 

The  government  gradually  became  deeply  involved  in  management 
of  the  agricultural  sector.  By  the  1970s  it  controlled  producer  prices 
of  wheat,  rice,  sugarcane,  and  cotton  through  procurement  and  support 
programs.  State  owned  processing,  marketing,  and  distribution  com¬ 
panies  handled  major  farm  produce  and  key  inputs,  such  as  fartihaer, 
p0MCKM.  Mgn-yma  mqi.  him  wwi  cofnpoogno,  mm  tnctorv.  3uo* 
sidiaed  credit  was  channeled  to  small  farmers  By  the  txte  1970s  mm^r 
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poor  distortions  existed,  which  required  Urge  subsidies  through  the 
budget  and  frequently  were  disincentives  to  farm  production. 

After  a  period  of  rapid  growth  averaging  about  6  percent  a  year  in 
die  late  1960s.  largely  reflecting  the  Green  Resolution,  agricultural 
expansion  slowed  to  below  2  percent  a  year  up  to  the  mid-  1970s.  less 
than  population  growth  Adverse  weather  played  a  role,  but  unbalanced 
and  ineffective  policies  and  programs  were  also  responsible  for  dimin¬ 
ished  growth  After  taking  over  in  1977.  the  military  regime  focused 
considerable  attention  on  the  agriculture  sector  A  major  study,  assisted 
bv  a  United  Nations  (UN)  agencs  and  the  World  Bank,  of  Indus  Basin 
agriculture  resulted  in  a  revision  of  the  government's  agricultural  pol¬ 
icy 

In  February  1960  the  runs-  National  Agricultural  Policy  was  an¬ 
nounced  to  guide  governmental  programs  and  investments  for  much 
of  the  1960s.  Major  elements  of  the  new  policy  included  shifting  of 
investment  and  maintenance  expenditures  away  from  major  new  ir¬ 
rigation  projects  and  toward  optimizing  use  of  the  existing  system, 
progressive  adjustment  of  agricultural  prices  to  reflect  the  real  coats 
of  inputs  and  provide  production  incentives  to  farmers,  and  gradual 
contraction  of  public  activities,  such  as  distribution  of  agricultural  in¬ 
puts  and  installation  of  tube  wells,  in  favor  of  these  and  other  operations 
by  the  private  sector  In  the  lair  1970s  the  government  frequently 
adjusted  prices  of  agricultural  inputs  and  outputs  to  reduce  the  large 
budget  subsidies  required,  but  by  I960  many  prices  still  differed  sig¬ 
nificantly  from  international  prices  In  1961  an  Agricultural  Prices 
(Commission  was  established  to  provide  officials  with  recommendations 
on  prices  for  inputs  and  produce  that  would  consider  the  effects  on 
farm  incomes  and  productivity,  consumer  prices  and  consumption,  and 
the  competitive  position  of  Pakistan’s  agricultural  products  in  world 
markets. 

By  1963  the  government  had  taken  a  number  of  actions  imple¬ 
menting  the  new  policy.  Subsidies  on  prstietdes  were  eliminated  in 
the  Punjab  and  Sind  and  soon  would  be  in  other  provinces.  Fertiliser 
prices  were  raised  substantially,  and  the  subsidy  *  **  expected  to  be 
eliminated  in  1965  Private  companies  became  partial  suppliers  of  pes¬ 
ticides  and  fertilizer.  Water  charges  weir  increased,  but  full  recovery 
of  operations  and  maintenance  expenditures  was  not  anticipated  until 
about  1990.  Agricultural  credit  was  expanded,  and  extension  services 
were  upgraded  Prices  paid  to  burners  for  wheat  were  at  about  the 
international  level,  and  those  for  cotton  and  rice  were  dose  to  it. 

The  government  reorganized  the  approach  to  rural  development. 
Admitting  that  the  1RDP  and  other  efforts  to  enhance  rural  life  had 
had  only  marginal  success,  the  government  attempted  to  enlist  par¬ 
ticipation  of  rural  inhabitants  through  elections  in  1979  of  a  three- 
tiered  series  of  councils  to  guide  rural  development.  These  councils 
would  express  local  needs,  down  tu  groups  erf  about  10  villages,  whether 
they  be  for  roads  to  reach  markets,  schools,  health  care,  or  aids  to 
increased  wm  pmoutuwy.  i  fw  uu/r  WKwra  mwf  own  mhmjuv 
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600  for  the  country  *  soon*  45.000  villages)  remained  the  main  channel 
for  rural  development  with  hank*,  port  office*,  school*,  extension  ser¬ 
vice*.  representatives  of  highway  departments,  and  other  offices  and 
supplying  organization*.  The  Zia  government  pledged  a  determined 
effort  to  improve  the  infrastructure,  amenities,  and  productivity  of  the 
countryside. 

By  1063  the  impact  of  the  government  's  new  policy  on  agricultural 
production  and  Yields  had  not  been  large,  partly  because  of  budget 
constraints  and  commitments  on  earlier  projects.  Experts  approved 
the  new  policy  emphasis  hut  questioned  whether  implementation  was 
sufficient  Agronomists  have  long  noted  Pakistan  *  low  yields  even 
though  cropping  was  predominantly  based  on  irrigation,  the  country's 
agricultural  potential  was  rated  high  if  timely  and  adequate  supplies 
of  high-yield  seeds,  fertilizers,  and  water  were  available  along  with 
sufficient  credit  and  other  supporting  services,  such  as  farmers'  in¬ 
creased  knowledge  and  <ise  of  improved  cultivation  practices.  Supplies 
of  inputs  fell  short  of  farmers'  needs.  Extension  sendees,  although 
upgraded,  remained  inadequate  By  1983  coordination  and  imple¬ 
mentation  of  the  new  policy  needed  strengthening. 

1  jtiw  direct  taxation  and  a  relative  decline  of  revenues  from  the 
agriculture  sector  contributed  to  the  government's  difficulties  in  es¬ 
tablishing  the  necessarv  infrastructure  and  institutions  in  the  country¬ 
side.  A  tax  on  land  is  one  of  the  earliest  sources  of  revenue  used  by 
rulers.  By  independence  an  elaborate  system  of  assessments  and  col¬ 
lection  of  land  taxes  existed,  although  with  significant  regional  varia¬ 
tions.  Progressive  surcharges  in  some  provinces  or  districts  provided 
some  flexibility,  but  die  land  tax  was  rigid,  and  assessments  did  not 
adequately  reflect  the  increasing  value  of  land,  rising  cny  prices,  or 
changes  in  the  land's  productivity.  Recommendations  by  committees 
studying  taxation  to  institute  a  tax  on  agricultural  incomes  were  made 
before  the  mid-1970s  to  achieve  greater  revenues  and  to  make  the 
agricultural  sector  finance  a  burger  part  of  the  expenditures  that  ben¬ 
efited  fanners,  but  the  recommendations  were  not  adapted.  Although 
indirect  taxes  on  agriculture  provided  some  revenues,  direct  taxes  on 
farmland,  including  various  cesses  and  surchages,  fell  from  1.5  percent 
of  the  nation's  agricultural  income  in  FY  1965  to  0.4  percent  in  FY 
197V  The  tax  bane  in  agriculture  shriveled  drastically.  Provinces  col¬ 
lected  and  retained  land  revenues. 

In  late  1975  Bhutto  announced  the  first  major  change  to  the  land 
revenue  system,  which  applied  to  die  whole  country.  Farms  of  about 
five  hectares  or  leas  of  irrigated  or  10  hectares  or  less  of  nonirrigated 
land  would  be  exempt  from  payment  of  the  land  tax.  but  farms  above 
these  limits  would  become  subject  to  progressive  surcharges,  which 
could  reach  200  percent  of  the  land  tax  in  some  areas.  The  changes 
applied  to  FY  1976.  The  measure  freed  the  bulk  of  farmers  from  land- 
tax  peyments  Net  land-tax  revenue*  for  FY  1976  in  the  Punjab  declined 
by  about  one-quarter,  but  Sind  had  a  net  gain  of  about  one-fifth  because 
of  the  impact  of  surcharges. 
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In  preparation  for  the  1877  elections,  the  Bhutto  government  an¬ 
nounced  the  reduced  ceiling  on  landholdings  and  the  elimination  of 
the  land-tax  system  The  income  tax.  with  allowances  for  costs  of  pro¬ 
duction.  replaced  the  land  tax,  but  landholders  owning  up  to  10  hec¬ 
tares  of  irrigated  or  20  hectares  of  nooirrigsted  land  were  exempted 
from  all  direct  taxes.  These  measures  were  to  become  effective  in  FY 
1977  Apparently,  little  study  or  preparation  preceded  the  announce¬ 
ment.  and  the  exemption  of  formers  holding  up  to  10  hectares  of 
irrigated  land  appeared  excessive. 

After  the  coup  in  July  1977.  the  military  regime  canceled  imposition 
of  the  tax  on  agricultural  income.  The  land-tax  system  seas  reinstated 
in  the  provinces,  hut  landholders  owning  up  to  10  hectares  of  irrigated 
or  20  hectares  of  noninigated  land  were  not  subject  to  the  tax.  Basic 
rates  before  1976  were  applied,  except  that  progressive  surcharges  rose 
more  rapidly,  amounting  to  400  percent  of  the  basic  rate  in  Sind  for 
landholders  having  over  20  hectares  of  irrigated  land.  Although  the 
exemptions  applied  to  the  bulk  of  farmers  and  were  judged  too  large 
by  critics,  the  surcharges  an  large  holdings  raised  net  land  revenue 
collections  somewhat.  Large  estate  owners  protested,  and  a  committee 
was  appointed  in  1978  to  look  into  the  rate  problems. 

In  1977  Zia  also  asked  a  group  of  Islamic  scholars  to  recommend 
measures  for  an  Islamic  economic  system.  In  June  1980  an  ordinance 
was  promulgtfed  diet,  among  other  things,  instituted  Ushr,  effective 
March  1983.  Ushr  is  a  tax  of  5  percent  on  the  produce  of  land,  allowing 
some  deductions  for  costs  of  production,  to  he  paid  in  cash  by  land¬ 
owner  or  leaseholder.  Ushr  replaced  the  land  tax.  Self-assessment  by 
formers  is  checked  by  local  groups  if  a  farmer  fails  to  file  or  makes  a 
very  low  estimate.  Proceeds  of  Ushr  go  to  the  local  Zakat  Council  for 
helping  the  needy  in  that  locality  (see  Public  Finance,  this  ch. ).  Col¬ 
lections  of  Ushr  aid  not  begin  until  mid- 1983. 

Ushr  is  in  effect  an  income  tax.  It  should  generate  considerable 
revenue,  although  information  on  collections  was  unavailable  in  late 
1983.  The  retention  of  Ushr  funds  in  the  area  collected  meant  that  rich 
farm  areas  would  have  more  to  distribute  even  if  there  were  few  needy. 
It  was  unclear  whet  effect  the  lack  of  direct  taxation  of  the  agricultural 
sector  would  have  on  the  national  and  provincial  budgets,  but  it  was 
certain  that  national  government  programs  to  develop  agriculture  and 
improve  village  life  could  benefit  from  additional  funding.  Between 
FY  1978  and  FY  1982  government  subsidies  to  agriculture  substantially 
exceeded  direct  revenues  from  the  sector;  for  all  but  one  year  of  this 
period,  subsidies  were  roughly  double  the  revenues  collected. 


Crops  accounted  for  70  percent  of  the  value  added  in  agriculture  in 
FY  1982.  The  production  Index  of  all  crops  increased  an  average  of  3.3 
percent  a  year between  FY  1949  and  FY  1963.  barely  above  papulation 
grmmn.  v»cop  pnxmcou*  sucmmg  miwmq  iwu  m  iww,  nnvnni 
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index  spurted  up.  reflecting  use  of  high-yield  seeds,  only  to  level  off 
in  the  early  1970s.  Between  FY  1978  and  FY  1982  the  index  rose  by 
5.2  percent  a  year,  the  improvement  was  the  result  of  largely  favorable 
weather  and  policy  changes 

In  1983  farming  methods  were  generally  traditional  and  primitive, 
and  most  farms  were  small  and  fragmented.  Hand  labor  and  draft 
animals  were  common  on  small  farms.  Use  of  tractors  grew  rapidly 
after  the  early  1980s  but  mainly  on  larger  farms.  In  the  early  1980s 
only  about  40  percent  of  the  cultivated  area  was  plowed  by  tractors: 
the  remainder  relied  on  draft  animals.  Use  of  fertilizers,  high-yield 
seeds,  and  irrigation  was  widespread,  but  according  to  agronomists, 
yields  remained  substantially  below  levels  in  other  countries  because 
of  traditional  cultivation  practices.  In  spite  of  extensive  irrigation,  farm 
output  remained  considentbly  influenced  by  weather  conditions  for 
most  crops 

Food  Crag 

The  hulk  af  cropping  was  concentrated  on  the  production  of  food. 
In  FY  1983  about  12  million  hectares  of  food  crops  were  planted,  about 
3  millfon  hectares  more  than  in  1980.  Food  gnrins  accounted  for  the 
bulk  of  planting,  amounting  to  nearly  111  million  hectares  in  FY  1983. 

Wheat  is  the  staple  food  for  the  bulk  of  the  population,  eaten  moat 
frequently  in  unleavened  bread  called  chapati*  As  the  staple  food, 
wheat  was  by  far  the  moat  important  crop  In  FY  1983  wheat  was 
planted  on  7  2  mitbon  hectares,  which  produced  about  12.3  million 
tons  (see  table  II,  table  12.  Appendix).  Wheat  acreage  increased  56 
percent  between  FY  1961  and  FY  1983.  while  production  increased 
222  percent,  reflecting  the  ooe-time  gain  from  introducing  high-yield 
seeds  By  the  early  1980s  high- yielding  wheat  seeds  were  planted  on 
more  than  75  percent  of  the  area  and  above  95  percent  in  irrigated 
areas.  Nonetheless,  yields  were  substantially  below  countries  with  sim¬ 
ilar  growing  conditions,  averaging  only  about  1.7  tons  per  hectare  in 
FY  1982. 

Wheat  production  as  a  staple  food  was  closely  watched  by  officials 
The  retail  price  was  subsidized  with  distribution  partly  through  ration 
shops.  Wheat  procurement  by  government  agencies  amounted  to  about 
3  million  tons  in  FY  1983.  Through  much  of  the  1970s.  imparts  af  over 
1  million  tons  of  wheat  or  flour  annually  were  frequently  required  to 
meet  consumption  needs.  Imports  on  such  a  scale  added  to  the  balance 
af  payments  pressures  and  resulted  in  government  efforts  to  achieve 
seff-suflfofeocy  in  grain.  By  the  early  1980s  stnal'  quantities  of  wheat 
were  exported  to  Inn  with  noniirhii  ablr  fanfare,  although  initially  Pak¬ 
istan  remained  a  net  importer  A  record  harvest  of  12-3  million  tons 
in  FY  1963  (preliminary  estimate)  should  allow  the  country  to  becoane 
a  net  exporter  of  a  small  amount.  How  long  self-sufficiency  would  last 
was  not  dear,  but  critics  questioned  the  emphasis  on  using  irrigated 
land  far  wheat  when  other  crops  of  higher  value  could  be  grown. 
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Rkv  wu  the  other  major  food  grain  In  FY  1983  the  area  planted 
in  rice  was  Just  under  2  million  hectares,  and  production  was  estimated 
(preliminary)  at  nearly  3  4  million  tons  Between  FY  1961  and  FY  1962 
acreage  increased  67  percent,  while  production  rose  by  233  percent, 
reflecting  the  use  of  high-yield  seeds  and  other  inputs  By  the  late 
1970s  Pakistan  was  usually  exporting  around  1  million  tons  of  rice, 
making  it  a  major  export  product  and  placing  the  country  among  the 
leading  rice  exporting  nations.  A  state-owned  export  corporation  car¬ 
ried  out  foreign  rice  sales. 

Other  important  food  grains  were  millet,  sorghum,  corn,  and  barley. 
Corn,  although  remaining  a  minor  crop,  gradually  increased  in  area 
and  production  after  independence,  partly  at  the  expense  of  the  other 
minor  food  grains.  Chick-peas,  called  gram  in  Pakistim.  were  the  main 
nongrain  food  crop  in  area  and  production.  A  number  of  other  foods, 
including  fruit*  and  vegetables,  were  grown,  although  area  and  pro¬ 
duction  figures  were  unavailable 


Cask  Crops 


in  1962  cash  crops  occupied  3.6  million  hectares.  Cotton  was  the 
most  important  commercial  crop.  In  the  late  1970s  cotton  production 
constituted  about  3  percent  of  GDP,  and  cotton  textile  manufacturing 
accounted  for  over  30  percent  of  industrial  employment.  In  FY  1961 
exports  of  raw  cotton  and  textiles  were  36  percent  of  total  exports. 
Cotton  acreage  approximately  doubled  between  FY  1900  and  FY  1962. 
increasing  from  1 . 1  million  hectares  to  2-2  million  hectares.  Production 
over  the  same  period  increased  from  220.000  tons  to  748.000  tons. 
Nearly  all  of  the  cotton  land  was  irrigated,  and  most  of  the  cottonseed 
consisted  of  an  upland  variety  (an  American-type  cotton).  The  govern¬ 
ment  certified  cottonseed  and  allowed  only  one  variety  to  be  planted 
in  a  geographical  area  to  maintain  the  purity  of  seeds.  Pakistan’s  yields 


were  among  the  lowest  in  the  world,  and  cotton  was  subject  to  many 
pests  that  were  difficult  to  control  because  of  widely  dispersed  small 
fields.  Cotton  was  handpicked 

Other  cash  crops  included  sugarcane,  tobacco,  and  rapeseed  (not 


used  far  vegetable  oil)  Sugarcane  acreage  and  production  showed  a 
sharp  chad>  after  independence.  By  the  early  1960a  Pakistan  produced 


a  large  surplus  of  sugar  at  costs  substantially  above  world  prices.  A 
decline  of  sugarcane  production  appeared  desirable  Except  far  some 
oil  from  cottonseeds,  the  country  was  dependent  on  imported  vegetable 
ad,  the  amounts  of  which  rose  rapidly  in  the  1970s  and  required  pre¬ 
cious  foreign  currency.  By  the  1960s  introduction  and  experimentation 
with  oilseed  cultivation  was  under  way.  Soybeans  and  sunflower  seeds 
appeared  suitable,  but  production  was  still  negligible  by  1963. 

Uwlscii 

Livestock  provided  the  draft  power  available  to  most  farmers  as  wrO 
as  food.  fuel,  manure,  wool,  and  hides.  Livestock  contributed  28  per¬ 
cent  of  the  value  added  by  agriculture  fa  FY  1962.  In  Baluchistan 
raising  diecp  and  goats  on  the  Mid  rangeland  was  an  important  source 


Terraced  rice  fields,  Swat  Valley 
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of  cask  to  a  conitdrrablr  part  of  the  population,  although  many  areas 
ware  ovci  purd 

In  FY  1963  the  bveftodt  population  wa  estimated  at  16. 1  million 
cattle,  114  million  water  bufialo.  27  7  million  donkeys,  and  a  little 
over  I  miftfcm  camels,  hones,  and  mules.  Except  for  poultry,  the 
livestock  population  exhibited  gradual  growth  in  the  1970s.  Production 
of  some  animal  products  in  FY  1963  was  estimated  at  9.7  million  tons 
of  milk.  464,000  tons  of  beef,  406,000  tons  of  mutton,  75.000  tons  of 
poultry  meat.  4.2  billion  eggs.  42,700  tons  of  wool,  and  about  34  million 
hides  and  skins. 

The  country  fooed  a  continuous  shortage  of  livestock  products  be¬ 
cause  of  the  limited  amount  of  feed  and  grazing  areas  Moreover,  little 
attention  had  been  given  to  animal  husbandry  Improved  breeds  could 
increase  meat  and  mft  production.  The  marketing  system  was  inad¬ 
equate.  and  producers  received  little  incentive  to  expand  production. 
In  FY  1963  the  estimated  per  capita  availability  for  the  year  horn  local 
sources  was  66  ktfognwts  of  milk.  10.6  kilograms  of  meat,  and  47  eggs. 
Little  wonder  that  the  diet  of  many  in  the  population  was  deficient  in 


Commercial  chicken  forming  was  exceptional  in  that  production  us¬ 
ing  modern  methods  had  expanded  rapidly  since  the  I960*  By  the 
early  1960s  there  were  some  2,250  commercial  poultry  forms,  which 
were  asahtod  by  two  research  institutes.  Although  many  formers  raised 
some  poultry,  the  commercial  chkken  forms  accounted  for  moat  of  the 
taeraaaad  availability  of  eggs  and  poultry.  In  FY  1972  about  14.000 
tons  of  poultry  aaeat  and  14  million  eggs  were  produced,  compared 
with  76,000  tana  of  poultry  meat  mid  4  2  billion  eggs  hi  FY  1963. 


is  extremely  deficient  to  forest  resources,  and  the  forested 
area  romaiaad  static  in  recent  decades  at  about  3. 1  mififam  hectares 
Over  the  oeuturies  population  pressure,  extension  of  cultivation,  and 
overgrazing  destroyed  much  of  the  native  forest,  resulting  In  serhms 
probtsma  of  sod  erosion,  tilting  of  streams,  flooding,  and  a  shortage  of 
timber,  firewood,  and  other  fo^sat  products.  Much  of  the  forested  area 
was  in  the  mountainous  north,  where  coniferous  trees  predominated. 
Biptwreaan  mo  even  sorest  management  were  aanrocappM  ny  me 
wsnoteneaa  af  the  area.  The  rest  of  the  forests  were  spread  monad  the 
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country,  mciudtag  some  tntgateo  tree  pnat^iaat  m  me  umus  uosm. 
la  FY  1962  government -con  trolled  forests  produced  143.060  cubic 
meters  of  tbaher  and  461 .000 cubic  meters  of  firewood,  compared  with 
aa  estimated  demand  of  about  2  rndbou  cubic  meters  of  thahar  and 
16.4  adPloa  cubic  maters  of  Irawood.  Imports  IBed  the  gqp  for  tanker, 
while  cutting  an  private  load  of  trees  and  scrub  met  part  of  the  need 
far  firewood.  I  Irlted  afibrestatteo  programs  ware  under  way. 


Fishing  is  a  minor  activity,  contributing  only  1  percent  to  the  value 
added  by  agriculture  in  FY  1962.  Nonetheless.  K  had  increased  by 
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more  than  150  permit  in  the  preceding  decade.  The  fiih  catch  in¬ 
creased  from  173.000  tom  in  1970  to  301.000  ton*  in  FY  1982.  The 
bulk  of  the  catch,  about  260.000  tons,  was  taken  offshore  in  the  Arabian 
Sea  Much  of  it  was  exported,  earning  I'StSS  million,  because  not 
many  Pakistanis  eat  fish.  Prawn*  and  shrimp  were  a  significant  portion 
of  the  catch.  Sea  baas,  tuna,  honito.  shad,  and  shark  were  the  important 
fish  caught  Some  modernization  of  the  fishing  Beet  and  shore  facilities 
occurred  during  the  1970s.  The  country  was  considered  to  have  a  large 
potential  in  fishing,  reportedly  as  high  as  14  million  tons  a  year  if 
sufficient  investments  and  market  expansion  occurred. 

Industry 

At  partition  only  some  5  percent  of  the  industrial  facilities  of  British 
India  that  approached  largr  scale  were  located  in  what  became  Paki¬ 
stan  The  country  was  also  desperately  short  of  management  personnel, 
skilled  lahor.  financial  resources  and  institutions,  and  energy  sources. 
Three  small  hydroelectric  power  stations  provided  limited  electricity 
to  a  few  urban  areas  Firewood  and  dung  were  the  main  sources  of 
energy,  commercial  energy  supplied  only  about  30  percent  of  the  en¬ 
ergy  consumed  The  country  started  with  virtually'  no  industrial  base 

incrgy 

In  the  nearly  four  decades  since  independence,  the  economy  has 
made  considerable  progress  in  the  transformation  from  a  wood-burning 
base  to  modern  energy  sources — a  process  that  took  centuries  in  many 
nations  In  1983.  however,  the  country  still  had  a  long  wav  to  go. 
Wood.  dung,  and  bagasse  (the  woody  residue  from  crushing  sugarcane) 
furnished  from  40  to  50  percent  of  the  total  energy  consumed.  Some 
localities  had  been  denuded  of  firewood,  forcing  the  local  population 
toward  commercial  energy,  such  as  kerasine  or  charcoal.  The  country's 
commercial  energy  sources  provided  only  one-tenth  the  average  per 
capita  consumption  in  the  rest  of  the  world  and  only  one-half  the 
average  in  developing  countries.  By  the  1960s  Pakistan  had  shortages 
of  primary  energy  that  constrained  economic  development  and  failed 
to  meet  consumer  demand.  The  constraint  was  expected  to  last  through 
much  of  the  1980s,  if  not  longer. 

The  country's  supply  of  commercial  primary  energy  slightly  more 
than  doubled  between  FY  1972  and  FY  1981  Between  FY  1977  and 
FY  1982  the  supply  of  commercial  pri  nary  energy  increased  9. 1  per¬ 
cent  a  year.  In  FY  1982  domestic  natural  gas  supplied  41  percent  of 
the  commercial  energy  supply;  oil.  37  percent;  hydroelectricity.  16 
percent;  coal.  6  percent,  and  nuclear  power.  0.2  percent.  In  FY  1982 
manufacturing  (including  the  production  of  fertilizer)  eras  the  largest 
commercial  energy  consumer  (36  percent),  fallowed  by  transportation 
(20  percent),  power  (16  percent),  residential  (13  percent),  government 
(7  percent).  ackukute  (5  percent),  and  commerce  (3  percent).  Pakistan 
was  self-sufficient  far  about  two-thirds  of  its  primary  commercial  energy 
needs,  but  the  tecreeaea  In  petroleum  prices  mede  its  one-third  de- 
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pendcnce  on  iorrign  noiircrt  costly  Brtuwn  FY  1973  and  FY  1982 
petroleum  imports  increased  from  3  I  mtllton  to  A  million  tons,  and 
the  cost  of  these  imports  rose  from  about  US$62  million  to  nearly 
US$1  7  billion. 

The  country's  deficiency  in  primary  energy  sources  was  confined 
almost  entirely  to  crude  oil  and  some  refined  products  In  FY'  I9A2 
some  92  percent  of  petroleum  consumption  (about  6  5  million  tons) 
was  imported.  Domestic  production  of  crude  oil  began  in  1915  near 
Rawalpindi  but  never  became  large  K  spin  rat  ton  was  not  encouraged 
before  the  mid-1970s,  and  the  fields  discovered  were  small.  In  1983 
estimated  proved- recoverable-reserves  were  about  70  million  barrels 
i about  10  million  tons),  a  sharp  reduction  from  estimates  published  in 
the  late  1970s.  An  additional  important  field.  Dhodak.  was  believed 
to  have  nearly  three  times  rusting  reserves,  but  the  reservoir  had  not 
been  frilly  determined  Crude  oil  and  natural  gas  had  been  found  in  a 
variety  of  other  locations  (some  during  the  1970s).  stimulating  hopes 
for  additional  major  discoveries  The  combination  of  favorable  pros¬ 
pects  and  changes  in  government  policies  to  encourage  foreign  oil 
companies  accelerated  exploration  drilling  in  the  late  1970s  In  the 
early  1980s  at  least  nine  foreign  companies,  plus  Pakistan's  govern¬ 
ment-owned  oil  company,  were  engaged  in  exploration,  but  by  1983 
some  foreign  companies  were  pulling  out  after  unsuccessful  drilling 
Important  discovery  of  oil  or  gas  would  have  a  significant  impact  on 
the  country's  energy  balance  and  development  policy,  lacking  a  dis¬ 
covery  .  economic  development  would  likely  be  constrained  by  the  late 
1980s  and  later 

Pakistan's  crude  oil  production  rose  from  99.000  tons  in  FY  1990  to 
469.000  tons  in  FY'  1970  Production  then  began  to  decline,  (idling  to 
321.000  tons  in  FY  1975  Devekiproent  of  new  fields  accelerated  pro¬ 
duction.  which  reached  522.000  tons  (3  96  million  barrels)  in  FY  1982. 
a  63-percent  increase  over  FY’  1975  Production  was  expected  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  increase  for  a  few  years,  the  pace  depending  on  oil  field 
development.  If  recent  or  new  discoveries  prove  to  be  large,  the  coun¬ 
try  might  achieve  a  period  of  self-sufficiency  by  the  late  1980s. 

In  1983  Pakistan  had  three  refineries — two  near  Karachi  to  process 
imported  crude  and  one  near  Rawalpindi  to  process  domestic  output. 
Total  capacity  was  5  1  million  tons  a  year,  with  plans  for  expansion  to 
6.7  million  tons  a  year  Consumer  demand  was  largest  for  middle 
distillates— -keros me,  for  home  lighting  and  heating,  and  diesel  oil. 
mostly  for  the  transportation  system  This  consumer  demand  was  en¬ 
couraged  by  government  pricing,  which  kept  prices  low  relative  to 
import  prices  and  to  other  products,  such  as  gasoline,  which  partly 
covered  the  subsidies.  Refinery'  output  was  unable  to  meet  demand 
far  middle  distillates,  although  additional  facilities  far  such  products 
were  scheduled  to  come  on  stream  in  1984  To  meet  the  deficiency  of 
particular  products,  growing  and  expensive  imports  were  required, 
which  reached  nearly  1  6  million  tons  of  refined  products  in  FY  1982. 
In  addition,  the  imbalance  of  products  required  costly  handling,  stor- 
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age.  and  transportation  of  various  product*  in  the  process  of  import 
and  export  In  the  early  1990*  Pakistan  encountered  maldistribution 
and  acute  shortages  of  middle  distillates  The  bulk  of  petroleum  prod¬ 
uct*  were  distributed  by  rail.  Mime  were  transported  by  truck.  and  a 
little  via  pipelines  In  1993  a  multipurpose  pipeline  was  under  con¬ 
struction  between  Multan  and  Karachi  to  bring  crude  south  and  send 
products  north 

After  independence  the  large  Sui  natural  gas  field  was  discovered 
in  Baluchistan  Additional  gas  fields  were  subsequently  found,  provid¬ 
ing  the  countrv  with  a  valuable  energy  source  Associated  natural  gas 
was  also  recovered  from  crude  oil  production  Recoverable  natural  gas 
reserve*  at  the  beginning  of  ISM  were  441  H  billion  cubic  meters  In 
FY  1982  production  amounted  to  9  3  billion  cubic  meters,  compared 
with  I  3  billion  cubic  meter*  in  FY  1970  About  90  percent  of  gas 
production  in  FY  1992  was  from  the  Sui  field,  but  production  from 
some  other  fiekl*  was  growing  in  the  earlv  1990s  Since  production 
began  in  the  Sui  field  in  1955.  reservoir  pressure  has  been  declining 
In  1993  a  10-vear  program  to  install  field  compression  facilities  was 
started  to  maintain  production  Dev  elopment  of  other  gas  fields  had 
progressed  slowly  ami  less  than  planned  Some  fields  were  too  small 
while  others  had  poor-quality  gas.  Kith  of  which  made  development 
uneconomical  up  to  1993  But  observers  thought  the  current  shortage 
of  gas  and  elect  ncitv  in  1993  could  have  been  avoided  by  more  adequate 
planning  and  policy  implementation 

Fven  with  substantial  gas  reserves,  demand  exceeded  suppK  in  the 
early  1990*  and  hv  a  substantial  margin  bv  1993  In  FY  1992  natural 
gas  consumers  consisted  of  electric  power.  29  percent,  fertilizer.  27 
percent,  cement  industry.  9  percent,  other  industry.  24  percent,  res¬ 
idential.  9  percent,  and  commerce.  3  percent  Substantia)  load  shed¬ 
ding  became  necessary  in  the  early  1990s,  which  primarily  affected 
the  electrical  power  supply  and  industrial  production  In  1993  critics 
in  the  press  charged  the  government  with  lagging  development  of  gas 
fields,  which  had  caused  considerable  shutdown  uf  manufacturing  plants 
By  1993  large  investments  were  required,  which  would  not  result  in 
a  greater  supply  until  the  mid-1990s  at  the  earliest  By  late  1993  the 
full  r stent  of  government  investment  in  gas  production  facilities  was 
not  clear,  but  consultants  predicted  that  substantial  continuing  in¬ 
vestments  and  devekipment  of  new  fields  would  be  necessary  to  avoid 
gas  shortages,  particularly  affecting  industry,  for  the  remainder  of  the 
1990s 

Natural  gas  pipelines,  in  which  the  government  owned  controlling 
shan't.  linked  the  Sui  field  and  a  few  others  to  the  main  population 
crntei  s  and  the  nuyor  crude  oil  production  arras.  The  southern  pipeline 
led  from  Sui  to  Hyderabad  and  Karachi,  and  a  spur  supplied  Quetta 
The  northern  pipeline  branches  at  Faisalahad  One  branch  went  a  little 
farther  north  of  Lahore,  the  other  branch  was  connected  to  the  crude 
oil  fields  and  supplied  gat  to  Islamabad,  Peshawar,  and  some  nearby 
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town*  In  1963  addition*  and  improvement*  were  under  way  on  the 
gas  pipeline  *v*tem  to  extend  it  and  rai*e  capacity 

Paki*tan  had  »uh*tantial  rrsetve*  of  coal,  about  640  million  ton*  in 
1963.  hut  mo*t  of  it  had  a  l*m-  cakuific  value  and  a  high  ash  and  sulfur 
content  Production  in  KY  1962  amounted  to  almost  1  6  milium  ton* 
(Government  official*  encouraged  greater  coal  production  and  switching 
to  coal  for  purpose*  such  a*  thermal  power  general  urn  and  cement 
production,  but  in  the  early  1960*  coal  wai  largely  used  in  bnck  kiln* 

( Goal  production  increased  slowly  after  independence  and  declined  as 
a  share  of  <xin*tiomal  energy  source*  (Government -owned  mines  ac- 
countr*d  for  only  about  one-fifth  of  coal  output  in  the  I960*  The  bulk 
of  production  was  from  small,  privately  owned  mines  whose  owners 
general!'  lacked  funds,  expertise,  and  interest  in  expanding  output 
( Goal  was  distributed  largely  bv  rail,  which  was  expensive,  ami  suffered 
from  a  shortage  of  coal  car* 

Hydroelectric  [tower  was  an  important  domestic  primary  energy 
source  The  country  »  economic  hydroelectric  potential  was  estimated 
at  around  10.000  megawatts  A  large  number  of  additional  sites  with 
a*  large  a  potential  existed  in  the  mountainous  north,  hut  the  difficulty 
of  access  and  the  high  exist  of  transmission  to  the  popuktus  south  made* 
dcvcktpment  a  distant  prospect  at  best  In  March  1963  the  country 
had  4. 627  megawatts  of  installed  generating  capacity,  of  which  2.547 
megawatts  were  hydroelectric  generators  Nearly  all  of  the  hydro- 
generators  were  located  at  two  large  multipurpose  dams  completed 
since  independence  In  1963  Tarbrla  Dam  had  1.400  megawatt*  of 
installed  capacity .  and  Mangia  Dam  had  600  megawatts.  Utth  were  to 
lie  expanded  substantially  during  the  I960*  Minor  addition*  Incapacity 
were  also  scheduled  for  small  hydroelectric  plants  Officials  had  little 
choice  hut  to  install  more  generators  to  existing  dams  (up  to  the*  max¬ 
imum)  in  order  to  avoid  the  more  costly  alternative  sources  of  energy 
In  1963  a  major  clam  project  was  being  studied,  hut  it  would  not  add 
to  the  electrical  supply  until  the  1990s 

lauge  seasonal  fluctuations  in  river  flows  posed  a  serious  handicap 
to  hydroelectric  power  generation  Irrigation  received  priority  at  the 
country's  two  large  dam*,  contributing  to  extreme  variations  in  hydro- 
power  generation  Year*  of  kiw  rainfall  also  seriously  curtailed  hydro- 
electricity  output  As  a  mult,  considerable  thermal  electric  capacity 
had  to  he  built  as  tiackup  to  the  hydroelectric  plants  for  kiw-water 
periods  and  to  supply  areas  not  reached  bv  hy  droelect rkity  This  cre¬ 
ated  the  anomaly  of  about  two-thirds  or  morr  of  power  generation 
c-oming  from  hydroelectric  plants  in  recent  sears,  although  hydro  ca¬ 
pacity  was  not  much  greater  than  the  capacity  of  thermal  units  Thermal 
generators  were  about  96  percent  gas-fired  and  about  I  percent  oil 
Even  so.  adequate  backup  was  not  available  from  thermal  units  during 
the  early  1960s  to  provide  power  to  meet  demand  during  low  periods 
of  river  flow 

After  the  late  1970s  cotuidenible  improvement  was  made  in  trans¬ 
mission  facilities  By  1963  a  grid  connected  generators  and  urban  cen- 
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ter*  of  the*  more  populous  arras,  largely  in  the  Punjab  and  Sind. 
Installations  of  high-vnkagr  transmission  lines  and  other  facilities  helped 
reduce  power  losses  from  38  percent  in  FY  1977  to  30  percent  In  FY 
1982.  Power  loss  was  still  high,  however,  which  was  partly  attributed 
to  theft  and  inadequate  metering.  About  one-fifth  of  the  population 
had  access  to  the  electricity  grid  An  active  rural  electrification  program 
nearly  doubled  the  number  of  villages  with  electricity  between  FY 
1977  and  FY  1983.  reaching  a  total  of  over  14.000  villages  (out  of  about 
45.000)  in  the  Utter  year 

Pakistan  officials  moved  slowly  toward  nuclear  power.  In  1954  the 
Pakistan  Atnmic  Energy  Commission  was  formed.  Subsequently,  a 
nuclear  research  institute  with  a  small  5-megawatt  research  reactor 
(financed  and  supplied  l>>  the  I'nited  States)  was  established,  and 
various  schools  and  facilities  were  added  to  train  nuclear  scientists  and 
engineers,  although  Mime  wen-  vent  abroad  for  training  By  1983  the 
country \  nuclear  facilities,  programs,  and  personnel  were  generally 
considered  limited  for  development  of  nuclear  power  or  weapons, 
however  By  the  fate  197(8  exploration  had  discovered  some  ores  con¬ 
taining  about  400  ions  of  uranium,  but  only  about  one-half  of  the 
reserves  were  considered  cconnnncalb  exploitable 

In  1965  officials  contract'd  with  C  anada  for  the  supply  of  a  125- 
megawatt  prrsxun/cd.  brass  water  reactor,  which  in  1972  became 
operational  near  Karachi  Tins  was  Pakistan  \  only  nuclear  power  plant 
in  1983.  and  its  operating  record  was  poor  In  1983  it  was  generating 
at  about  30  percent  of  capacits 

Considerable  ambigoits  ami  cuntroserss  surrounded  Pakistan's  nu¬ 
clear  power  plans  As  earls  as  1972  offtc  uls  indicated  a  second  nuclear 
power  reactor  would  In-  installed  Not  until  1983  were  plans  firmed 
and  contract  n«*g«>tialions  re|tor1e«l|\  Ingim  Hie  plant  was  to  be  a  900- 
megawatt  project  to  lie  completed  III  tin  IVKK  at  t  bashma.  aliout  240 
kilometers  southwest  of  lsl.unab.id  flame  \s.»\  rejiortedlv  the  likely' 
supplier 

Meanwhile,  the  sharp  escalation  ot  (wtiolcuin  prices  in  the  1970s, 
India’s  explosion  of  a  nm  leat  des  1. e  m  IT  i  and  other  developments 
affected  Pakistan  s  deselopmc  nt  plans  and  national  sec  uritx  consider- 
at  ions  In  the-  earls  197<K  and  p.ntn  nl.nK  Ks  the  mid  197(8,  officials 
began  various  negotiations  fm  phases  , >t  a  lull  nuc  lear  hiel  cycle— 
facilities  and  technologs  lot  npiimwinc  sj»-nt  reactor  fuel,  uranium 
enrichment,  and  fabric  ation  of  t.  a.  t..r  fuel  Ibis  caused  alarm  in  a 
number  of  countries  In-cause  s.h  li  •  apalubties  ssould  open  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  produc  ing  nm  l«-.u  \s.  a|*.nv  In  IT*s  (  atiada  stopped  all 
nuclear  assistance  to  Pakistan  m.  Itiding  tnel  tor  the  reactor  it  had 
supplied,  presumable  tin  n  avn  vs  I , r  (l i vtan  s  nuclear  power  plant 
operated  below  capacits  m  .  h!  |-ivk  I Ih  l  mted  States  sus¬ 
pended  mihtars  and  •  ,  l  .i  •■•tan  m  1979  In-cause  the 

country  apparentK  bid  ■■  •  •  •I'npuient  for  uranium 

enrichment  H\  tb<  >  onb  table  speculation 
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whether  Pakistan  had  acquired  facilities  and  technology  that  would 
permit  the  manufacture  of  at  least  a  lew  nudear  weapons 

Some  development  of  renewal  energy  sources  was  undertaken,  pri¬ 
marily  for  rural  areas  and  particularly  those  so  isolated  they  would  not 
have  electricity  in  the  foreseeable  future.  The  aim  was  to  upgrade 
villagr  We  while  lowering  urban  migration,  reduce  reliance  on  fire¬ 
wood.  and  provide  power  to  pump  water  for  irrigation  where  possible 
By  mid-  1983  some  1.200  biogas  structures  had  been  installed  to  pro¬ 
duce  methane  gas  for  heating  and  to  produce  additional  fortiliaers.  A 
small  family  biogas  plant  used  human  and  animal  waste  (from  three  or 
four  water  buffalo,  for  example)  to  produce  around  2.0  to  4  2  cubic 
meters  of  gas  a  day  for  heating  and  lighting  A  larger  version  served 
a  number  of  homes  or  a  village  Construction  costs  were  too  high  for 
most  villager*  unless  the  government  undrrwnite  installation  Exper¬ 
imental  solar  and  wind  power  generators  were  installed  in  various 
provinces  and  regions,  mostly  with  foreign  assistance 

Some  of  Pakistan's  energy  shortages  in  the  early  1980s  resulted  from 
government  pricing  policies  during  the  1770s  and  earlier.  Wellhead 
prices  for  gas  and  crude  oil  tended  to  discourage  exploration  and  de¬ 
velopment.  although  improvements  had  been  made  by  1983.  Refinery 
prices  of  petroleum  products  reflected  costs  up  to  1773.  but  after  that, 
government  price  fixing  discouraged  adjustment  of  refinery  output  and 
encouraged  consumption  of  products  in  short  supply  Natural  gas  prices 
to  consumers  were  set  very  low  as  an  incentive  to  use  this  domestic 
energy  source,  which  encouraged  consumption  while  discouraging  pro¬ 
duction  AKjougjh  natural  pi  prices  were  raised  after  1773.  they  re¬ 
mained  at  about  one-fourth  the  export  price  of  fuel  oil  in  1963.  which 
was  a  substitute  furl  for  some  industries.  Prices  of  other  petroleum 
products  were  raised  during  the  1970s.  on  several  occasions  provoking 
riots  By  1983  the  government  was  attempting  to  adjust  the  various 
energy  prices  to  eliminate  distortions,  but  it  had  to  move  slowly  be¬ 
cause  of  the  adverse  impact  on  the  bulk  of  the  population  with  low 
incomes.  Officials  did  not  anticipate  eUminaboo  of  all  distortions  during 
the  1900s 

Formation  of  an  adequate  long-term  energy  policy  was  handicapped 
by  the  institutional  structure  as  well  as  by  the  distortions  hi  the  prices 
of  energy.  Since  March  1977  one  ministry  has  had  jurisdiction  over 
hydrocarbons  and  aatmal  resources,  whfle  another  hes  had  jurisdiction 
over  electric  power  and  water.  Bureaucratic  struggles  have  foflowed. 
la  1903  the  government  began  long-term  energy  phasing  with  the 
L>lw  of  oonaulfonta.  TVs  aha  was  la  devekm  ft^ntr  treads  of 

prints  ways  of  hsorsasiag  supply ,  taking  ksta  censidsratisn  what 
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Exploration  of  thr  country'*  mineral  rmirwi  ha*  harrh  started.  In 
KY  1983  mining  and  quarrying  contributed  only  about  I  percent  of 
GDP.  although  this  was  about  double  the  share  a  decade  earlier  The 
increase  was  largely  the  result  of  increased  gas  and  crude  oil  produc¬ 
tion  Slow  development  of  other  mining  wa*  partly  the  result  of  in¬ 
adequate  mapping  and  exploration  and  the  difficulty  of  access  and  lack 
of  infrastructure  when*  exploitable  minerals  were  found.  Other  con¬ 
straints  included  the  absence  of  risk  capital,  the  large  capital  require¬ 
ments  of  most  mining  projects,  an  inadequate  institutional  framework, 
and  limited  demand  for  such  products  from  domestic  industries.  Private 
investors,  including  foreign  companies,  can  obtain  concessions  for  min¬ 
eral  extraction 

A  number  of  minerals  have  been  discovered.  Officials  reported  large 
reserves  of  chromite,  over  430  million  tons  of  iron  ore.  74  million  tons 
of  bauxite.  412  million  tons  of  copper.  21.000  tons  of  antimony,  largr 
reserves  of  molybdenum,  800,000  tons  of  sulfur,  and  large  quantities 
of  limestone,  marble,  sand,  rock  sah.  and  days  for  ceramics  This  was 
only  a  partial  list  Much  of  the  mineral  wealth  was  in  Baluchistan. 
Some  iron-ore  deposits  reportedly  were  of  good  quality  for  use  in  the 
country's  new  steel  plant,  hut  in  1983  iron  ore  was  not  mined,  and 
supplies  were  imported  Chromite  was  the  major  mineral  mined  and 
exported,  hut  low  international  demand  kept  exports  substantially  be¬ 
low  the  early  1970s  A  number  of  public  companies  were  responsible 
for  extraction  and  sale  of  minerals. 

The  Satodak  integrated  Mineral  Project  was  a  major  mining  devel¬ 
opment  effort  under  way  in  1983  Ixicated  in  Baluchistan,  the  project 
area  contained  three  separate  large  deposits  of  copper  ore.  iron  ore. 
sulfur,  gold,  silver,  and  molybdenum.  In  1983  the  estimated  worth  of 
the  minerals  Hi  reserves  was  l'St9  3  billion,  and  die  value  of  annual 
production  when  the  project  was  completed  was  estimated  at  US$130 
mitbon  (in  1983  doHurt)  Total  cost  of  the  project  was  US$400  million 
The  state-mvned  Resource  Development  Corporation,  formed  Hi  1974 
to  develop  the  Saindak  discoveries,  had  offers  under  consideration  in 
1983  from  foreign  firms  for  equity  participation. 
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nnr  in  ivrti)(p  of  9  9  prmnt  i  vrar  Manufacturing  output  grew  about 
8  3  percent  in  FY  1963  on  the  basis  of  preliminary  data.  Although  the 
country  achieved  rapid  industriafcmtton.  die  variations  in  rata  of  jpowth 
reflected  the  impact  of  numerous  factors.  There  were  hints  that  the 
resumption  of  substantial  growth  of  manufacturing  after  1977  might  be 
short-lived. 

Diminishing  trade  with  India  following  partition,  and  its  termination 
in  1949  when  Pakistan  refused  to  devalue  its  currency  along  with  the 
British  pound  sterling  provided  a  powerful  stimulus  to  industrialisation 
into  the  1960s  because  of  an  overvalued  Pakistan  rupee.  Governmental 
policy  measures  provided  low-interest  loans,  liberal  tax  incentives, 
import  licenses  for  machinery,  and  restrictions  on  imports  of  manu¬ 
factured  consumer  goods  to  spur  industrialization  Curbs  on  labor  and 
low  prices  for  basic  necessities  helped  keep  wage  costs  down,  while 
cheap  raw  materials,  particularly  cotton  and  jute,  added  to  the  prof¬ 
itability  of  manufacturing  activity.  Government  investment  in  infra¬ 
structure  facilities  encouraged  private  industrial  Investment.  The 
government  also  built  some  large  plants,  some  of  which  were  sold  to 
private  investors  after  their  profitability  had  been  proved,  thereby 
exempting  the  private  sector  bom  risk  taking  in  such  cases.  In  the  first 
half  of  the  1960s  massive  infusions  of  foreign  aid  to  industrial  projects 
offset  the  declining  importance  of  factors  dominant  during  the  1960s. 
A  favorable  atmosphere  stimulated  industrial  investment  and  produc¬ 
tion  up  to  the  mid' 1960s. 

After  the  mid-1960s  the  atmosphere  changed,  and  the  pace  of  in¬ 
dustrialisation  slowed  considerably.  Much  Ins  foreign  industrial  aid 
became  available  after  the  1965  war  with  India.  Domestic  manufac¬ 
turing  had  substantial  eacem  capacity.  Local  manufacture  of  substitutes 
for  consumer  goods  encountered  the  limits  of  domestic  de¬ 

mand.  which  was  greedy  reduced  when  the  East  Wing  became  Bang- 

HQdQ,  riniTiflP'T  pWwIOg  UUUI  VDvWDD  CmupOwSOOnl  UVsJUllU0Q  IfW 

industries  capable  of  turning  to  esport  sales.  The  naUonafaatiosu  under 
the  Bhutto  regime  caused  private  industrial  investment  to  fall  sharply, 
and  public  Investment  foiled  to  compensate.  The  mgfor  devaluation  of 
the  rupee  to  1972  greedy  altered  costs  and  prices  for  Pakistani  indus¬ 
trialists 

After  1977  Zie  s  government  attempted  to  encourage  resumption  of 
private  investmesK  in  the  mamdertarinf  sector.  Several  of  the  nation 
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The  effort*  were  partially  successful.  By  FY  ISM  private  investment 
in  manufacturing  in  real  terms  had  increased  by  nearly  three  times 
over  the  low  point  in  FY  1975,  but  private  investment  (in  constant 
prices)  was  stil)  barely  above  the  level  of  1971  Public  investment, 
however,  had  been  falling  faster  Total  real  investment  in  industry  fell 
about  one-third  between  FY  1978  and  FY  1982  I  nless  private  in¬ 
vestment  became  more  responsive,  there  was  a  threat  to  the  modern¬ 
isation  and  growth  of  the  manufacturing  sector  in  the  immediate  future 
Industrialisation  in  Pakistan  has  meant  primarily  the  installation  of 
IsigMCsk  manufacturing  plants  to  fill  the  void  that  existed  at  partition 
By  the  early  1900s  large-scale  manufacturing  contributed  over  80  per¬ 
cent  of  the  indue  added  by  manufacturing  mid  accounted  far  more  than 
90  percent  of  total  Investment  in  the  sector.  But  by  their  nature,  large- 

KH9  pWNI  fWKJCO  tO  Of  ri|Xiil  IMniSIW.  EiDUHOJI  UNBI  n  W|rKXIr 

mmmamemtng  vh  km  nun  j  pcrccw  01  cur  moot  Ovc  sno  mo  bhiw 
to  grow  fast  ouough  to  absorb  an  incteostag  part  of  he  annual  additions 

tothe  total  labor  farce  The  Census  of  Manufacturing  Industries  far 

^^n^^BUsn  seisin  •  a  e^^^F  s— vaw^u^  wfs 

FY  1979  (the  latest  available  in  late  1983)  showed  3.148  large-scale 
manufacturing  sstablishimaf  (employing  10  or  mow  workers)  em¬ 
ploying  dady  an  svoiupe  of  tfti®, 900 wowsers,  a  gross  value  of  production 
of  Rd0.7  bdkon  and  a  value  added  of  almost  llsll  btiboa.  Textile 
manufacturing  urns  by  far  (ha  moot  Isaportaat  industry,  i  Mounting  far 

of  eetablfakunonts  andorSTvulue  added  (seu  Table  13.  Appendix). 
Food  psuuwsfag  seas  anaihar  asafor  Industry,  although  chemicals,  ma¬ 
chinery  and  metal  products  wow  gdnfag  in  (aspestanoe. 
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Thr  rrst  id  man of*  toriug.  which  might  In-  < ailed  small  scale,  pro¬ 
vided  about  H5  percent  of  industrial  emplosment  but  less  than  30 
percent  of  the  value  addc*d  by  thr*  sector  Definitions  of  small-stale 
industry  however.  differed  over  time  ami  differed  between  grnerti- 
ment  organizations  Moreover.  authorities  had  little  hard  information 
about  small-scale  industry .  using  instead  assumptions  ami  estimates 
a! mu!  developments  There  was  broad  agreement,  nonetheless,  that 
small  scale  manufacturing  had  a  large  role  to  ptav  in  the  economy  in 
terms  of  production  as  well  as  employment  Such  mdustrs  was  widely 
dispersed  in  rural  and  urban  arras,  relied  pnmarils  on  local  materials 
and  machinery,  and  prnducrd  a  broad  range  of  needed  products  at 
affordable  prices  Authorities  had  stressed  for  sears  the  intent  to  help 
small  industry  with  credit,  technical  assistance,  and  other  aids,  the 
need  to  hoost  small-scale  industry  was  repeater!  in  the  Fifth  Five-Year 
Plan.  I97VA1  In  the  mid- 1960%  it  remained  to  lie  seen  whether  gov¬ 
ernment  polics  provided  small-scale  manufacturing  more  favorable 
treatment  rather  than  lavishing  nearly  all  the  attention  on  large-scale 
industry  as  in  the  past 

Hcf<  ire  1472  pnhlu  s«t  tor  manufacturing  was  ijuite  limited  The 
nationalizations  under  Hhutto  plus  the  growth  of  government  invest¬ 
ment  m  large  sc  ale  manufac  turing  grrutlv  increased  the  role-  of  the 
public  sector  parltcularts  for  important  products  such  as  fertilizers, 
cement  vegetable  oil.  |>etroleuin  products,  and  iron  and  steel  Man 
agement  and  effieiencv  in  mam  public  corporations  were  far  from 
desirable  however  In  1977  a  commission  was  formed  to  recommend 
wavs  to  improve  jierformame  In  1979  public  manufacturing  plants 
were  regrouped  In  1963  some  seven  large  holding  companies  and  a 
levs  ministries  managed  more  than  St)  large-scale  industrial  plants 
Public  sector  corporations  employ'd  prnltahlv  more  than  65,000  work¬ 
ers 

After  1977  ov  erall  performance  of  public  sc-ctor  manufacturing  plants 
improved,  hut  cotisidcrahir  variation  rusted  among  individual  ofier- 
atmg  units  Managerial  autonomv  and  ffeuhility  increased  Haismg  of 
prices  for  mans  important  commodities  reduced  some  of  the-  financial 
difficulties  that  had  handicapped  numerous  public  enterprises  Several 
unprofitable  plants  were  closed  or  sold  Nonetheless,  in  1963  public 
manufacturing  suffered  from  the  loss  of  qualified  managers,  techni¬ 
cians.  and  skilled  workers  (particularly  to  overseas  employment),  low 
productivity,  and  weak  financial  structures 

Until  the  late  1960s  more  than  one-half  of  all  industry  was  concen¬ 
trated  in  kind,  primarily  near  Karachi  most  of  thr  remainder  was  in 
the  Punjab  Government  policy,  as  well  as  real  difficulties  in  the  rest 
of  the  country— -such  as  lack  of  infrastructure,  distance  from  markets 
and  financial  and  administrative  centers,  and  scarcity  of  skilled  workers— 
accounted  for  the  geographical  concentration.  In  the  1970s  mure  in¬ 
dustry  located  in  the  Punjab,  and  by  thr  early  1960s  it  was  about  as 
industrialised  as  S4nd.  Government  investments  and  incentives  to  pri- 
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vale  investor*  resulted  m  greater  industrial  devekipment  in  the  rest 
<*f  the  emintrv .  but  m  the  earlv  IUHO«  Sind  anil  Punjab  pnivimri 
prolwhlv  accounted  for  mcr  90  percent  of  industrial  output  B>  1963 
a  free  trade  zone  of  some  SI  hectares  had  lieen  established  near  Karac  hi 
to  entice  npirt-pniifMinit  industries  to  ktcate  tree  from  domestic  taxes 
and  lev  ics 

B>  19S3  Pakistan  hail  established  a  diversified  industrial  Imm'.  man 
ulartiinng  a  ranter  of  goods  including  itmsumrr  items,  chemicals.  iron 
and  strrl  products.  transportation  r<|utpinrnt.  anil  vime  heaw  engi- 
nrrnng  inachincrv  and  machine  tnoli  In  1963.  for  pxamplc.  annual 
i-rmrnt  capac  its  was  about  .5  million  tons,  sugar  rrfining  nrarly  I  million 
tons,  srgrtablr  oil  561. 000  tons,  and  fertilizers  about  2  7  rnillkHi  tons, 
making  thr  coutitrs  self-sufficient  in  sugar  refining  and  fertilizers  and 
nearls  so  in  rrinent  In  P'5  1962  production  of  sugar  was  1  1  million 
tons,  if  mrnt.  3  7  million  tons,  sixla  ash.  1 07.  (MM)  tons,  sulfunr  acid. 
59.000  tons,  caustic  soda.  40.500  tons,  fertilizers.  19  million  tons,  and 
nuhl  steel  products  567. (MM)  tons 

Ttir  count  rs  s  most  important  manufacturing  industrs .  textiles,  fared 
considerable  difficulties  in  th«'  1970s  Reduced  foreign  demand  and 
greater  competition  frwn  other  exporting  countries  were  difficulties 
Itesond  Pakistani  control  that  affected  production  Pakistan  s  cotton 
textih'  mdiistrv  tonsisled  of  large-scale  plants  I  in  both  thr  public  and 
the  private  sectors)  and  considerable  cottage  industry  A  number  of 
large-scale  nulls  had  failed  to  modernize  and  keep  pace  with  techno 
logical  innovations  m  the  rest  of  the  work!  Aging  equipment  and  poor 
labor  relations  contributed  to  falling  productivity  Output  of  cotton 
t  k»th  in  FY  1962  was  less  than  one-half  that  in  FY  1971  After  a  study 
In  consultants  to  revive  the  industry  ,  the  government  in  I960  halted 
approval  of  new  mills,  some  sick  mills  were  t  kned  or  sold,  and 
modernization  of  existing  facilities  was  given  priority  In  1963  the 
country  had  4.2  million  spindles  and  over  2.400  looms  in  large-scale 
plants,  which  produced  430,200  tom  id  cotton  yam  and  325  million 
square  meters  of  cotton  ckith  <  ottage  spinning  and  weaving  expanded 
rapidly  ui  the  1970s.  producing  for  domestic  and  riport  markets.  In 
the  early  1960s  cottagr  weaving  had  more  than  twice  as  many  looms 
as  the  large-stale  plants,  although  production  was  not  nearly  as  high. 

In  late  1963  the  country's  only  integrated  iron  and  steel  plant,  located 
near  Karachi,  was  more  than  90  percent  completed.  Full  production 
of  1  I  million  tons  uf  steel  a  year  was  expected  by  KY  1985.  The  plant 
was  designed  and  partly  financed  by  the  Soviet  Union.  This  was  a 
major  project  for  Pakistan,  taking  the  bulk  of  public  industrial  invest¬ 
ment  tn  the  late  1970s  and  early  1980a.  It  would  meet  anticipated  steel 
requirements  into  the  mid-1960s,  but  production  depended  on  imports 
of  2  million  tons  of  iron  ore  end  nearly  1.4  million  tons  of  coking  coni 
a  year  Remaining  raw  materials  were  available  locally.  Planners  ex¬ 
pected  considerable  downstream  in  vestment  by  the  private  sector  to 
produce  iron  and  steel  products.  But  private  investment  in  such  proj¬ 
ects.  as  well  as  in  other  manufacturing  activities,  would  be  partly  judged 
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l»v  the  availability  of  utilities  such  as  gav  rlectnoitv.  and  transportation, 
all  of  which  lagged  behind  demand  in  the  early  1980s 

Banking  and  Monetary  Mky 

The  State  Hank  of  Pakistan,  t  reated  in  1948,  remained  in  1983  the 
country  s  central  l»ank  and  financial  adviser  to  the  government  It  was 
the  sole  hank  of  issue,  holder  of  gold  and  currency  reserves,  hanker 
to  the  government,  lender  of  last  resort  to  other  hanks,  supervisor  of 
other  hanks,  and  overseer  of  national  credit  policy 

Pakistan  s  hanking  system  consisted  of  the  State  Bank  and  26  other 
hanks,  nine  of  which  were  government  owned  Seventeen  commercial 
hanks  were  foreign  owned  Four  of  the  government -owned  hanks  had 
specialized  functions  The  Agricultural  Development  Bank  of  Pakistan 
and  the  Industrial  Development  Bank  of  Pakistan  were  the  two  most 
important  specialised  hanks  The  Federal  Bank  lor  ( imperatives,  formed 
in  1976.  was  the  central  hank  for  the  cooperatives'  credit  system,  which 
grew  rapidly  in  the  early  1980s 

Commercial  hanking  consisted  of  the  17  foreign -owned  hanks  and 
the  five  that  the  government  owned  as  the  result  of  nationalization  of 
(tanking  under  Bhutto  Commercial  hanks  largrly  lent  on  a  short-term 
basis  to  agriculture,  industry  ,  and  commerce  The  commercial  hanks 
had  more  than  7.000  branches,  including  a  few  abroad  The  govern¬ 
ment-owned  commercial  hanks  dominated  commercial  hanking,  ac¬ 
counting  for  90  per  *nt  or  more  of  deposits,  loans,  and  branches  in 
the  early  1980s 

Several  non  hanking  financial  institutions,  some  of  which  had  a  ma¬ 
jority-  of  private  ownership,  were  important  sources  of  long-term  credit 
and  equity  capital.  Sources  of  funds  were  largely  the  State  Bank  and 
foreign  borrowing  Moat  of  these  financial  institutions  concentrated  on 
industrial  development,  although  one  financed  the  construction  and 
purchase  of  homes  Other  financial  institutions  included  stock  ex¬ 
changes  in  Karachi  and  Lahore,  the  nationalized  We  insurance  com¬ 
pany.  and  other  insurance  companies 

The  National  Credit  Consultative  Council  formulated  annual  credit 


plans.  The  council  included  members  from  government,  financial  in¬ 
stitutions.  and  the  private  sector.  The  State  Bank  largely  implemented 
the  plan.  The  State  Benk  rebed  primarily  on  direct  meaeures  such  as 
credit  callings  and  mandatory  targets  fcsr  banks  and  aonbanfc  InetHutions 
(or  economic  activities  and  for  working  capital  and  Investment.  The 
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Bank  profits  were  larger  for  short-term  financing  The  mandators  sys¬ 
tem  changed  this,  although  adjustment  of  interest  rates  was  another 
alternative  solution  In  much  of  the  1970s  and  early  1940*.  longer  term 
loans  were  not  a  problem  for  development  financing  because  <*f  the 
mandators  allocations  In  FY  1942  for  rumple,  investors  used  only 
altout  fiO  percent  of  the  credit  available  for  industry,  although  it  was 
not  clear  whether  tranks  discouraged  such  applications  Irecause  of  the 
low  profits  Some  economist*  saw  the  islamization  policies  applied  to 
banking  as  a  means  of  more  accurately  reflecting  real  costs  of  loans 
than  the  interest  rates  usually  charged  The  shortage  of  longer  term 
credit  in  earlier  sears  presumably  was  the  reason  for  the  creation  in 
the  1970*  of  several  financial  institutions  for  longer  term  financing, 
which  bs  the  earls  1940*  overlapped  functions  and  spread  thin  expe¬ 
rienced  bank  personnel  for  evaluating  and  administering  loons  for  proj¬ 
ects 

The  bonking  system  evolved  largely  to  supply  short-term  credit  for 
working  capital  to  industry  and  seasonal  credits  to  trade  and  agricul¬ 
ture  Borrowers  were  primarily  large,  established  firms  and  hums 
(Government  effort*  in  the  1970*  and  early  1940s  to  make  more  longer 
term  credit  available  through  mandators  allocations  appeared  suc¬ 
cessful  in  terms  of  local  currency,  hut  foreign  exchange  financing  re¬ 
mained  in  short  supply.  (Government  efforts  to  extend  credit  availability 
to  small  farms  and  small-scale  businesses  met  difficulties.  Banks  gen¬ 
erally  lacked  adequate  staff,  and  borrowers  usually  lacked  knowledge 
and  even  literary  to  arrange  small  loans,  ban  repayment  by  farmers 
having  very  small  holdings  was  low.  In  FY  1942  total  credit  to  agri¬ 
culture  was  less  than  6  percent  of  output,  more  institutional  agricultural 
credit  was  needed,  especially  with  easy  application  procedures.  Ex¬ 
pansion  of  the  cooperative  credit  system  in  the  early  1940s  was  a 
positive  step.  It  was  not  clear  how  successful  the  government  had  been 
in  directing  credit  to  small  businesses 

During  the  Bhutto  regime,  budget  deficits  and  commodity  trans¬ 
actions  by  public  corporations  contributed  to  substantia)  credit  demand 
and  a  rapid  growth  of  the  money  supply  Since  1977  government  efforts 
to  restrain  public  borrowing,  restore  confidence  in  order  to  increase 
demand  and  time  deposits  by  the  private  sector,  and  develop  savings 
schemes  in  order  to  avoid  expansion  of  bank  credit  successfully  damp¬ 
ened  the  rapid  growth  of  the  money  supply  that  the  country  had 
endured  during  much  of  the  1970s.  The  money  supply  increased  an 
am  rum  ««  99  percent  a  year  between  1973  and  I960,  substantially 
above  the  growth  of  production.  Strict  limits  on  credit  expansion  and 
other  mwasiirei  sharply  reduced  growth  of  the  money  supply  in  the 
early  1980b.  In  FY  1982  it  teemed  about  10  percent. 

During  the  1970s  the  country  suffered  periods  of  high  inflation, 
which  uroro  cauae^l  b^r  ra^pi^l  exjpa^tci^w  of  t^s^r  oa^wey  ata^f  in- 

ternottoual  price  movements.  1m  wholesale  price  index  rose  nearly 
33  percent  te  FY  1974.  the  wont  Inflationary  veer  In  FY  1979  the 
index  mae  6.7  percent.  In  FY  1961  the  wholesale  price  index  rose  13 
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percent,  partially  reflecting  the  increase  of  world  oil  prices  and  upward 
adjustments  of  domestic  prn'e*  as  the  government  sought  to  reduce 
subsidy  cost*  in  the  budget  In  KY  1982  the  iimIcs  rose  9  7  percent 
and  proliably  less  than  5  percent  in  KY  1983  despite  continuing  upward 
adjustments  of  some  government-controlled  price*  (lovcmiri  nt  of¬ 
ficials  claimed  that  inflation  was  under  control 

Foreign  Trade 

Foreign  trade  has  always  been  important  to  Pakistan  *  economy  be- 
cause  of  the  need  fiir  a  variety  of  imports  In  FT'  1982  imports  as  a 
ratio  of  GNP  were  19  percent  Over  the  years,  control*  were  used  on 
imports  to  ensure  priority  use  of  precious  foreign  exchange  and  assist 
industrialization  In  1983  the  government  maintained  lists  of  permis¬ 
sible  imports  besides  using  quantitative  restriction*  and  the  allocation 
of  foreign  exchange  to  control  imports  In  practice,  import*  not  on  the 
lists  were  I  tanned  The  largest  list  covered  consumer  goods  as  well  as 
raw  materials  and  capital  goods  that  could  lie  imported  bv  commercial 
and  industrial  importers.  A  sccood  list  of  mostly  raw-  materials  could 
only  be  imported  iiy  industrial  users  A  third  list  covered  commodities 
only  the  public  sector  could  import 

The  exchange  rate  had  an  important  effect  on  foreign  trade  From 
1973  to  January  I9K2  the  eschangr  rale  to  the*  dollar  remained  constant 
Increasingly,  the  rupee  became  overvalued,  stimulating  imports  and 
restricting  exports  In  January  1982  the  rupee  was  unlinked  from  the 
United  States  dollar  and  instead  was  tied  to  a  market  basket  of  cur¬ 
rencies  important  to  Pakistan  s  trade  The  delinking  from  the  dollar 
resulted  in  a  slow  depreciation  of  the  rape  r  in  terms  of  dollars  that  by 
June  1983  amounted  to  25  percent,  which  helped  make  Pakistan  s 
exports  more  competitive 

Since  the  late  1970s  the  country’s  foreign  trade  has  been  strongly 
affected  by  the  developments  in  the  work!  economy.  The  sharp  jump 
in  crude  oil  paces  not  only  increased  Pakistan’s  oil  bill  by  nearly  200 
percent  between  1979  and  1981  but  also  increased  prices  of  other 
imports  The  increase  of  oil  prices  also  contributed  to  a  recession  in 
many  parts  of  the  world  that  bought  Pakistan’s  exports  The  recession 
depressed  the  quantities  purchased  and  the  prices  paid  for  them.  Pak¬ 
istan's  terms  of  trade  showed  an  adverse  change  of  30  percent  between 
1979  and  1681. 

In  FY  1982  imports  amounted  to  US$5.5  btibon.  only  a  2  percent 
increase  over  FY  1981 .  The  country's  largest  imports  by  fir  were  crude 
oil  and  refined  products,  accounting  for  30  percent  of  total  imports  in 
FY  1682  (see  table  14,  Appendix).  Oil  cane  from  nearby  Middle  East 
oil  exporters  Imports  of  machinery  and  transport  equipment  were 
targe  and  Important  to  economic  development.  A  variety  of  chemicals 
were  imported  for  industrial  purposes.  Chemical  fcrttliacr  imports 
dropped  sharply  in  FY  1982  as  new  Pakistani  plants  came  oa  stream. 
Comptetkm  of  the  integrated  iron  and  steel  mill  in  1984  probably  will 
reduce  Imports  of  sucb  products.  Imports  of  vegetable  oils  mere  grow- 
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mg.  prompting  rftirts  to  develop  dorm  stu  oilseed  production  »s  a 
Milwtltutc  Bv  R  IH82  (hr  country  %  nml  for  imported  KruiiM  ami 
Hour  was  largch  limited  to  that  required  to  h*rd  rpfiiHtT<  from 
Afghanistan 

In  KV  IWi2  the  Middle  Kast  was  Pakistan  \  most  important  source 
of  imports  because  of  oil.  accounting  for  32  percent  of  total  imports 
Saudi  Arabia  was  thr  country's  largest  sourer  of  imports  Asia,  pnmanlv 
Japan,  supplied  2f>  percent  of  imports  China  was  a  growing  source  of 
imports,  although  inui  h  less  important  than  Ja|van  Western  Kuropr 
supplied  22  percent  of  ini|)orts.  the  Federal  HepuhlK  of  (iermany 
West  (iennans  1  ami  Britain  l*eing  thr  leaders  The  f'niterl  States  was 
thr  fourth  largest  supplier  of  imports  and  accounted  for  the  hulk  of 
imports  from  the  Amerwat  Imports  from  the  Soviet  I'nion  were  unite 
small.  Kastem  K.iirope  was  more  important  Individual  countries  ranked 
in  terms  of  the  amount  of  imports  supplied  were  Saudi  Arabia,  japan. 
Kuwait,  the  I'mted  States.  Britain.  West  ( H-rmans.  and  Ahu  Dhahi 
of  the  I'nitrd  Arab  Kmirates 

F. sports  ssere  neerssarv  to  pav  for  imjmrts  Although  industrialization 
policies  favored  domestic  manufacturing  of  substitutes  for  imports, 
ofhctals  also  encouraged  manufactured  exports  over  more  than  two 
decades  In  the  earls  Itthfa  incentives  were  again  provided  to  indus¬ 
trialists  to  increase  manufactured  exports  The  incentives,  along  with 
devaluation  and  economic  recovers  in  major  markets,  boosted  Paki¬ 
stan's  exports  in  FT  19K3.  although  figures  for  the  vear  were  not  avail¬ 
able  in  late  19H3  This  was  welcome  news,  liecause  exports  fell  from 
nearly  l’S$3  billion  in  FT  19HI  to  about  ISI2  5  billion  in  FT  l«B2. 
causing  alarm  ainMit  the  hahuice  of  payments 

The  importance  officials  attached  to  further  processing  of  domestic 
raw  materials  was  reflected  in  the  breakdown  of  the*  country  s  exports 
In  FT  I9B2  «Inhi(  52  percent  of  all  exports  were  manufactured.  13 
percent  were  semifinished,  and  only  35  percent  were  raw  materials, 
although  the  country  was  usually  considered  an  exporter  of  primary 
commodities  Cotton  dominated  exports,  accounting  for  ahout  one- 
third  of  total  exports  in  the  earlv  HMOs.  although  much  of  it  was 
manufactured  into  vam,  thread,  doth,  and  garments  before  sale  abroad 
Rice  was  the  other  major  export  (see  table  15.  Appendix!  Exports  of 
refined  surplus  petroleum  products  were  large  hut  probably  uneco¬ 
nomical  if  policy  measures  were  to  change  consumption  patterns  and 
refinery  output  (see  Energy,  this  ch  )  Small  businesses  contributed 
significantly  to  exports.  Production  of  carpets,  as  well  as  some  textiles, 
was  partly  a  cottagr  industry  Sporting  equipment  and  surgical  instru¬ 
ments  produced  in  small  establishments  became  important  exports  in 
the  early  1980s 

Markets  for  the  country's  exports  were  widely  scattered,  and  they 
fluctuated  from  year  to  year  Much  of  the  manufactured  exports  went 
to  other  developing  countries,  particularly  in  the  early  1980s,  because 
of  the  recession  in  and  protective  measures  taken  by — the  industrial- 
iaed  nations.  In  FT  1968  Asian  countries  bought  31  percent  of  exports. 
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Japan  was  usually  the  country's  largest  market,  although  China  was  in 
KY  1981  lierause  of  large  purchases  of  cotton  Middle  Kastem  countries 
bought  29  percent  ol  exports  in  KY  1982.  and  Saudi  Arabia  was  the 
wt-ond  largest  market  Western  Kurope.  of  which  Britain  and  West 
(H-rinam  were  Pakistan  s  most  important  trading  partners,  receiver! 
21  percent  of  exports  The  entil'd  States  was  the  third  most  important 
export  market  and  accounted  for  nearly  all  exports  to  the  Americas  |H 
percent)  The  Soviet  Union  was  a  small  market,  overshadowed  by 
Kastern  Kurope* 

Balance  of  Payments 

Pakistan  has  frequently  confronted  balance  of  payments  difficulties 
requiring  emergency  funding  and  rescheduling  of  debt  payments  Im¬ 
port*  in  nearly  every  year  since  1950  have  exceeded  exports  A  sub¬ 
stantial  level  of  imports  was  needed  to  increase  production  and  to 
develop  the  economy  The  size  of  the  imbalance  lie  tween  imports  and 
exports  was  important  and  largely  reflected  factors  affecting  exports 
Unfavorable  local  weather  that  affected  crops,  particularly  cotton  and 
nee.  usually  adversely  disturlied  the  trade  Ivdance  1'nfavorahlc  trends 
in  international  prices  and  condition*  that  restricted  sales  in  Pakistan's 
export  markets  usually  enlarged  the  import  surplus  These  were  the 
condition*  the  country  faced  in  the  early  1980s 

Since  the  first  oil  crisis  in  1973  the  trend  of  Pakistan  *  import  surplus 
has  been  upward  The  negative  balance  was  US$473  million  in  KY 
1974  and  an  estimated  US$3  4  billion  in  KY  1983  i*re  table  16.  Ap¬ 
pendix)  Partial  relief  from  this  adverse  trend  came  from  an  unexpected 
source  The  greatly  increased  income  of  Middle  Hast  oil  exporters  that 
resulted  from  the  rapid  rise  of  crude  oil  prices  led  to  huge  development 
efforts  Because  of  a  shortage  of  domestic  labor,  many  of  the  Middle 
Hast  oil  exporter*  hired  workers  from  other  countries,  including  Pak¬ 
istan  (see  labor  Force,  this  ch  Pakistani  workers  abroad  sent  re¬ 
mittances  home  to  their  families  that  increased  dramatically  from  US$578 
million  in  FY  1977  to  US$2  2  billion  in  FY  1962.  The  government 
expected  workers'  remittances  in  FY  1963  to  increase  to  US$2.85  bil¬ 
lion.  which  was  higher  than  anticipated  total  commodity  export  earn¬ 
ing*  Although  interest  payments  on  the  country  *  foreign  defat  increased, 
the  deficit  in  the  current  account  of  the  balance  of  payments  declined 
until  FY  1982.  The  government  expected  the  current  account  deficit 
in  FY  1963  to  decline  from  its  US$1.5  billion  peak  the  year  before. 

Since  independence  Pakistan  has  had  to  depend  on  foreign  assistance 
in  its  development  efforts  and  to  balance  international  payments  By 
FY  1962  such  accumulated  economic  assistance  exceeded  US$20  bil¬ 
lion  In  1960  the  World  Bank  organized  the  Aid-to- Pakistan  Consortium 
to  facilitate  the  arranging  and  coordination  among  the  mgfor  providers 
of  international  assistance.  In  1963  the  consortium  consisted  of  the 
World  Bank,  the  United  States,  Canada,  Japan,  several  West  European 
nations.  Saudi  Arabia,  and  the  Asian  Development  Bank.  Additional 
fad  came  from  individual  nations  outside  the  consortium,  including 
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communist  countries,  such  as  the  Soviet  Union  and  China,  and  from 
supplier  credits  and  commercial  bank  loans.  Since  the  mid-1970s  Mid¬ 
dle  East  oil  exporters  have  provided  substantial  bilateral  financial  as¬ 
sistance  in  various  forms.  Foreign  aid  commitments  annually  averaged 
US$200  million  in  the  First  Five-Year  Plan.  US$475  million  in  the 
Second  Five-Year  Plan,  and  US$540  million  in  the  Third  Five-Year 
Plan  Annual  disbursements  of  aid — including  that  from  the  interna¬ 
tional  Monetary  Fund  (IMF)  but  excluding  aid  for  Afghanistan  refu¬ 
gees — were  expected  to  be  above  US$1.3  billion  in  the  Fifth  Five- 
Year  Plan 

Pari  of  Pakistan's  balance  of  payments  difficulties  in  the  early  1960s 
resulted  from  receiving  less  foreign  aid  than  officials  had  anticipated. 
Moreover,  the  international  aid  received  after  the  mid-1970s  declined 
sharply  in  constant  prices.  Additional  difficulties  emanated  from  fluc¬ 
tuations  in  various  components  of  the  balance  of  payments,  such  as 
the  1979  crude  oil  price  jump,  which  increased  import  coats.  By  late 
1979  Pakistan's  international  reserves  fell  below  US$200  million  (equiv¬ 
alent  to  about  two  weeks  of  imports),  considerably  less  than  a  safe 
minimum  Government  restrictions  on  imports  plus  emergency  help 
bom  Middle  East  oil  exporters,  particularly  Saudi  Arabia  and  Kuwait, 
contributed  to  avoidance  of  a  crisis.  In  late  1960  the  IMF  granted 
Pakistan  a  loan — at  the  time  the  largest  ever  to  a  developing  country — 
for  withdrawals  over  three  yean.  Consortium  members  also  increased 
the  inflow  of  aid  and  in  January  1961  rescheduled  Pakistan's  repayments 
of  loans  for  the  next  16  months.  These  measures  allowed  a  buildup  of 
the  country's  international  reserves  in  FY  1961,  which  were  largely 
used  in  FY  1962  to  meet  further  deterioration  in  the  balance  of  pay¬ 
ments.  By  June  1962  gross  international  reserves  were  US$609  million, 
about  six  weeks  of  imports. 

In  FY  1963  the  government  expected  a  moderate  improvement  in 
the  balance  of  payments.  Recovery  in  the  world  economy,  combined 
with  depreciation  of  the  rupee,  was  expected  to  increase  exports  while 
imports  rose  more  slowly.  Substantial  increases  in  workers'  remittances 
and  foreign  aid  inflows  were  anticipated.  Although  in  late  1963  balance 
of  payments  data  ware  unavailable  for  FY  1963,  gross  international 
reserves  had  more  than  doubled  by  May  1963,  compared  with  June 
1962,  and  amounted  to  US$1.6  billion.  Even  though  reserves  were 
leas  than  desirable  - about  3.3  months  of  bnports—the  growth  indi- 
cMed  a  temporary  Improvement  in  the  balance  of  payments. 

The  country's  public  external  debt  oe  June  30,  1962,  was  US$8.8 
bdbon.  An  additional  US$2.9  blllfoo  had  been  committed  but  remained 
undisbursed  The  bulk  of  the  debt  (US$6.8  biHkm)  was  owed  to  con¬ 
sortium  members.  Debt  servicing  in  FY  1963  was  estimated  at  US$666 
mtHiKNi,  «jj  pprciw  at  4 spectra  ootnmoaicy  export  enrnMgi  ana  u 
percent  m  tow  ■fincipetra  mqiir  exensnge  otnutip.  roragn  mm 
disbursed  for  rsbigisi  bom  Abhnton  amounted  to  US$193  mAtoo 
in  FY  1988  compared  with  the  equivalent  of  US$75  mifiton  spent  by 
vhwb  u mu  ns  own  resources. 
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Economists  feared  that  the  improvement  in  the  balance  of  payment* 
in  FY  1983  would  he  short-lived  In  FY  ISM  Pakistan  would  have  only 
US$90  million  of  net  IMF  financial  assistance  compared  with  nearly 
US$000  million  the  year  before  Government  projection*  in  1903  for 
FY  I9M  indicated  a  shortfall  of  US$175  million  in  foreign  capital  inflows 
in  spite  of  what  appeared  to  be  optimistic  estimates  of  economic  re¬ 
covery  in  the  world  economy,  svhtch  would  permit  exports  to  grow  bv 
15  percent.  Should  the  various  projections  turn  out  to  be  overly  op¬ 
timistic.  restrictions  of  imports  would  likely  follow,  which  would  reduce 
economic  growth 

For  the  remainder  of  the  1990s  economists  expected  Pakistan  to  face 
continued  balance  of  payments  constraints  The  slowdown  in  construc¬ 
tion  project*  in  Middle  East  oil-exporting  nations,  combined  with  a 
preference  for  foreign  worker*  who  lived  apart  from  the  general  society, 
was  expected  to  limit  growth  of  Pakistani  workers  abroad  and  their 
remittances  home  Foreign  aid  donors  had  shown  a  reluctance  to  in¬ 
crease  assistance,  and  that  was  expected  to  continue  Competition  from 
other  developing  countries  could  restrict  expansion  of  Pakistani  ex¬ 
ports.  For  economic  growth  to  continue  in  the  neighborhood  of  6 
percent  a  year,  as  Pakistan's  officials  hoped,  further  improvement  in 
management  of  the  economy  was  necessary  to  raise  output  from  existing 
facilities.  Better  mobilization  of  domestic  resources  offered  the  easiest 
solution,  and  one  subject  to  internal  policies,  to  ease  the  balance  of 
payments  constraint 

•  •  • 


Two  recent  hooks.  Pakistan  under  Bhutto.  1971-1977  by  Shahid 
Burki  and  Underdevelopment.  Poverty,  and  Inequality  in  Pakistan  by 
S  M  Naseem.  provide  understanding  of  the  problems  and  accomplish¬ 
ments  in  economic  development  Gustav  Papanek  s  Pakistan  t  Devel¬ 
opment  reviews  in  detail  the  country's  development  from  partition  to 
1965.  The  annual  Pakistan  Economic  Survey  by  the  Ministry  of  Finance 
provides  extensive  information  and  statistics  on  recent  developments. 
The  annual  Pakistan  Year  Book  also  presents  considerable  up-to-date 
data  on  Hie  economy  Charles  Ebingrr's  Pakistan:  Enemy  Pfenning  hi 
a  Strategic  V octet  discusses  the  many  aspects  of  the  country's  energy 
situation,  including  the  efforts  to  drvelop  nuclear  power  Mahmood 
Hasaa  Khan's  Underdevelopment  and  Agrarian  Structure  in  Pakistan 
covers  the  evolution  of  land  tenure  practices  and  their  cflects  on  pro¬ 
ductivity  to  farming  (For  further  information  and  complete  cttatkms. 
see  Bibliography  ) 
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NATION  BUILDING  REMAINS  a  tedious  proem  in  Pakistan  Ex- 
prrimmto  with  a  variety  of  political  systems  have  failed  to  produce 
national  integration,  and  disparate  nationalities  have  yet  to  learn  the 
rudiments  of  living  together  The  lesson  of  Bangladesh— formerly  East 
Pakistan  or  East  Wing — was  lost  even  before  it  could  be  registered 
among  the  governors  and  people.  Centrifugal  forces  were  long  at  work 
in  West  Pakistan,  predating  the  loss  of  the  country's  eastern  wing,  and 
those  forces  were  not  tamed  by  the  dismemberment.  To  the  contrary, 
they  were  aroused  to  greater  intensity  by  the  successful  secession. 
Moreover,  the  nation's  political  leaders  exacerbated  the  situation.  De¬ 
spite  calls  for  unity  and  national  sacrifice,  they  practiced  self-interest 
and  hence  undermined  their  capacity  to  lead  a  divided  people. 

When  General  Mohammad  Zia  ul  Haq  and  his  colleagues  deposed 
the  civilian  government  of  ZuWfcar  Ah  Bhutto  in  July  1977.  Zia  an¬ 
nounced  his  determination  to  reverse  the  course  of  Pakistani  politics. 
mmum  Bw  rua  own  vnpufifu  omf.  itwhiii  pvuft  rwo  own  onnKi, 
the  legislatures  closed,  and  constitutions  abrogated  Field  Marshal 
Mohammad  Ayub  Khan  had  offered  the  nation  "Basic  Democracy." 
and  General  Agha  Mohammad  Yahya  Khan  had  promised  to  return  to 
parliamentary  processes  Neither  succeeded  in  realising  his  stated  ob¬ 
jectives  Thr  nation  proceeded  from  crisis  to  crisis  until  civil  war  en¬ 
gulfed  the  country  in  197!  and  euUiffed  the  reform  profprams.  Zia  was 
determined  to  take  a  different  course. 

Although  Zia  did  not  cancel  the  1973  Coastttutioe.  his  declarations 
and  edicts — particularly  the  Provisional  Constitutional  Order  of  March 
4.  1981  -  emphasised  its  subordination  to  martial  law  and  hence  its  de 

hCVO  tUSpvtWMNI.  €Jm  WO  DWlQCIM  MS  RlWflflOII  SO  Rnr  CfM?  MOOO 

Sun  Mocnw  comhuwii  wwb  me*  owt  scracfiunr  ov  mb  new  poonew 
system  waa  firmly  in  place.  Zia  qiohe  far  the  mUfinty  junta  that  he  led 
mss  w  which  mm  ww  wo  wowsso.  lopnncr  wr  psovw  prawna  mf 
policy  that  Pakfatani  survival,  as  wed  as  Ms  progress,  was  dependant 
an  the  construction  of  an  Islamic  stale.  Declaring  themselvei  to  be 
true  to  the  toachtofi  of  the  Prophet  Muhammad  and  Mohaasnsad  Alt 
lianab.  the  country's  founding  father,  the  gwsemls  fnsfatod  that  only 
n>  Mkintog  thr  fnwrti  trf  their  Irlamir  faith  and  hy  NirrifQ<i  rfow* 
tenets  in  their  national  life  could  dm  country  bo  preserved;  only  by 

ZtoTrhwm,  end  it  qmboassunmd  those  of  bJ^bruthar  oDcaci,  were 
oontohwd  to  a  spaach  ddh'iml  to  December  tW  rrlstoattog  the 
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of  their  spintuaJ  leader  Attending  the  ceremony  were  the  key  min¬ 
ister!  and  advisers  of  the  government  as  well  as  the  leaders  of  the 
religious  community  Their  joint  appearance  suggested  the  compati¬ 
bility  of  temporal  and  spiritual  power  and  provided  a  special  air  of 
urgency  to  the  address  It  also  was  meant  to  confer  legitimacy-  on  the 
military  rulers.  President  Zia  declared  that  nothing  less  than  a  jihad 
could  promote  Islamic  values.  His  government,  he  argued,  sought  the 
guidance  of  the  Quran  and  Sunna  in  mating  the  N  uam -h  Mustafa  (Rule 
of  the  Prophet)  in  Pakistan,  and  toward  this  goal  he  sought  to  enlist 
the  expertise  and  wisdom  of  the  theologians  and  spiritual  divines.  Zia 
noted  that  his  government  had  adopted  a  number  of  Islamic  laws  but 
that  Islamuatkm  involved  more  than  legal  pronouncements.  The  coun¬ 
try's  moral  fiber  had  to  be  strengthened  to  ensure  the  genuineness  of 
the  Islamic  state. 

According  to  Zia.  the  building  of  Pakistan  s  Islamic  state  must  be  a 
brick -by -brick  "rxrmse.  painstaking  and  deliberate  in  order  to  ensure 
its  proper  and  lasting  construction.  The  president  noted  the  emphasis 
given  to  Zakat  (aims)  and  L'shr  (the  tax  on  agriculture),  which  were 
aimed  at  providing  the  state  with  the  resources  needed  to  assist  the 
less  fortunate  members  of  society.  He  also  cited  the  government's 
intention  to  impose  the  Islamic  rule  of  qtmt  (the  right  of  preemption) 
and  dipat  (the  laws  of  evidence  in  Islam),  to  establish  Qazi  courts 
(headed  by  religious  judgrs).  and  to  introduce  the  Islamic  judicial 
system,  as  well  as  the  eventual  elimination  of  interest  in  commercial 
and  financial  undertakings.  Zia's  statements  and  actions  pointed  to  the 
necessity  of  substituting  Islamic  bodies  and  practices  for  those  secular 
institutions  and  activities  long  in  place  in  the  country.  The  reforms 
were  not  only  concerned  with  reducing  alien  influence,  they  seemed 
aimed  also  at  neutralizing,  and  in  time  Ifcfukiating  the  sophisticated, 
cosmopolitan  ehtr  that  had  dominated  the  Pakistan  scene  from  the 
stale  s  inception. 

Zia,  however,  avoided  characterizing  Ids  Islamiatkm  program  as  an 
attempt  to  destroy  real  or  potential  rivals.  Rather,  the  president  spoke 
of  daisy  in  the  Muslim  world  permitting  foreign  powers  to  divide  and 
wesfcrn  the  Islamic  polity.  Pakistan's  purpose,  explained  Zia.  was  no 
different  from  that  miblictaed  bv  other  Muslim  states.  Muslims  had 
drifted  from  the  source  of  their  faith,  had  lost  their  way  in  a  myriad 
of  practices  imposed  on  them  by  outriders,  and  as  a  oonaeijuence  had 
suffered  humiliation.  defeat,  and  rftvMon.  Pakistan,  he  ooined.  would 
set  an  saawli  for  the  entfre  Istaaric  world;  nfetv.  sefftemnem.  IbftA 

of  unity  at  home  tfehnaUgntd  to  other  Mushm^countrie*.  The 

the  Muslim  world  was  daathmd  la  regria  the  twptd  and  statute  that 

wjuud  the  nnaftas/ofdm  Hldrim  —if—  and  oauhl  he  aaoridesad  a 

aouatorpoint  la  dm  cirims  and  agpfnthma  of  ban's  Ajridhli  Rsdmfta 
Ommariri.  For  dm  Horn  bring,  hoomear.  Zia  modi  It  efaar  that  his 
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nNKTm  wu  limited  to  Pakistan,  where  national  survival  had  become 
the  pressing  imperative 

fotitkal  SUbiHty 

Pakistan  s  military  junta  seized  power  in  a  bloodless  coup  in  July 
1977,  and  although  it  announced  an  early  return  to  civilian  government, 
the  generals  have  not  found  it  advantageous  to  pursue  such  a  course. 
Arguing  that  the  political  parties  lack  national  appeal  or  discipline  and 
convinced  that  the  politicians  are  incapable  of  leading  a  divided  nation, 
the  military  establishment  in  late  1983  retained  its  monopoly  of  power 
and  judged  itself  the  only  guarantee  against  anarchy  and  chaos.  No 
mention  was  made  of  the  (act  that  the  nation  had  suffered  dismem¬ 
berment  during  another  sequence  of  military  rule.  No  thought  was 
given  to  the  possibility  that  the  present  military  government  could 
repeat  the  experience  The  junta  appeared  convinced  that  the  tragedy 
of  Bangladesh  was  not  caused  by  the  military's  ineptitude  but  rather 
by  General  Yahym  Khan's  persistence  in  working  with  the  existing 
political  parties  and  their  ambitious  leaders  (see  Yah  vs  Khan  and  Bang¬ 
ladesh.  ch  1) 

junta  spokesmen  suggested  that  in  1970  and  1971  the  armed  farces 
were  duped  by  the  machinations  of  Sheikh  Mujibur  Hah  man  of  East 
Pakistan  on  the  one  side  and  Zulfikar  Ah  Bhutto  of  West  Pakistan  on 
the  other.  Zia  and  his  associates  remained  publicly  determined  not  to 
succumb  to  such  political  intrigue  The  political  parties  and  then  lead¬ 
ers  have  been  neutralised  and  removed  from  the  mainstream  of  political 
activity,  and  their  supporters  among  the  mtetligratsia  and  student 
community  have  hen  rigorously  isolated.  The  military  alliance  with  the 
religious  divine*  (ulema)  has  also  short-circuited  the  traditional  links 
between  the  rural  masses  and  the  political  organizations.  The  once- 
vtbrant  urban  communities  have  been  restrained  by  martial  law  edicts, 
and  institutional  devices  have  nullified  their  political  activity  Zia  re¬ 
iterated  his  behef  that  Pakistani  politicians  practice  "the  politics  of 
destruction"  and  that  they  should  not  be  trusted  with  the  nation’s 
future. 

Political  stability  in  Pakistan  has  been  inextricably  intertwined  with 
the  country  's  national  security.  The  threat  poeed  to  Pakistan's  territorial 
integrity  by  the  Soviet  Union's  invasion  of  Afghanistan  in  December 
1979  and  Moscow's  rrhrtincr  to  withdraw  its  troops  from  that  arena 
despite  intemnMonal  pressure  confirmed  the  aeed  to  sustain  military 
rale.  Moreover,  the  nirttinrw  to  Pakistan  to  1983  of  over  t  mifiton 
Afghan  refags  c»  uecaarttatod  concerted  action  and  the  ntnoat  control. 
The  nohtictous  were  not  t  meted  to  tonnage  so  complex  a  demographic 
problem.  Given  the  rational  identities  or  wtofmat  countrywide  appeal 
of  the  poliltriani  and  noting  their  sometimes  questionable  national 
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and  pmkirnlMl  innovation*  did  not  bear  fruit  (  ^institutions  havr  not 
mac  ir  governing  easier  Nor  have  eleetion*  resulted  in  popular  sat  is - 
faction  or  promoted  tolerance  and  understanding  Traditional  rivalries 
and  enmities  were  neither  appeased  nor  reconciled  bv  these  sophis¬ 
ticated  political  refinements  The  political  svstem  has  always  appeared 
distant  to  the  masses  The*  neither  identified  with  constitutional  theory 
nor  related  to  a  Pakistan  cast  in  the  modern  idiom  of  consensual  plu¬ 
ralism  The  people  have  clung  to  older  arrangements,  to  local  lead¬ 
ership.  and  to  their  peculiar  lifr-stvles  and  codes  (see  Ethnic  Relations, 
ch  2)  It  was  this  reality'  that  the  Zia  government  endeavored  to  ad¬ 
dress  Thus,  the  junta  concluded  that  the  military  establishment  had 
to  be  a  permanent  part  of  anv  future  political  system 

On  December  18.  1982.  Zia  spoke  about  the  necessity  of  a  consti¬ 
tutional  provision  to  give  the  armed  forces  a  legitimate  and  continuing 
role  in  any  future  political  sy  stem  He  said  elections  werr  still  two  or 
three  yean  away,  but  when  held  they  would  he  under  strict  rules 
guided  by  Islamic  principles.  He  also  stressed  the  importance  of  the 
armed  forces  in  shaping  the  new  government  and  political  system. 
Acknowledging  that  the  armed  force*  were  primarily  concerned  with 
defending  the  country  from  potential  aggressors,  he  reiterated  his  belief 
that  the  services  werr  also  the  protectors  of  the  country's  Islamic 
ideology  and  the  primary  defense  against  internal  disorder  The  mil¬ 
itary  leadership  was  not  interested  in  power  for  itself,  insisted  Zia 
Pakistan's  political  history  chronickrd  divisive  movements  and  parochial 
expression  In  recognition  of  the  freble  nature  of  the  country’s  political 
oramizationi.  the  only  untainted,  steadfast,  and  coherent  institution 
in  the  country  could  not  neglect  its  responsibility 

Zia’s  answer  to  Pakistan's  political  disarray — its  internal  divisions 
and  external  threats — was  in  some  measure  borrowed  from  the  Turkish 
experience  Turkey's  most  recent  experience  with  martial  law  (imposed 
in  19001  precipitated  the  abrogation  of  the  1961  constitution  and  the 
drafting  and  promulgation  of  another  in  1982  In  the  1982  constitution 
the  Turkish  armed  forces  wrote  themselves  into  the  political  system 
on  a  permanent  basis  Moreover,  General  Kenan  Evren  declared  that 
he  waa  unprepared  for  politics  as  usual,  and  elections  fully  imple¬ 
menting  the  new  constitution  were  not  held  until  November  1983. 
Pakistan  i  military  junta  enjoyed  intimate  relations  with  Turkey's  gen¬ 
erals.  and  the  two  military  establishments  freely  exchanged  views  on 
subjects  of  mutual  interest.  Zia  also  let  it  be  known  that  the  military 
rata  in  Pakistan  i  political  life  transcended  his  personal  involvement 
ta  a  speech  delivered  during  his  December  1902  visit  to  the  United 
States,  the  Pakistani  president  noted  that  fT'somethiag  happens  to  me. 
these  are  other  generals  in  the  Army  who  will  take  over. 

Tht  ImM 

la  the  mid- 1900s  Pakistan  was  more  Irmly  mansard  by  a  military 
jwrta  than  at  any  time  in  Its  history.  Moreover,  the  members  of  the 
mdMnry  elite  believed  that  they  possessed  the  expertise  anoeaasry  to 
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pursue  drvrlopmcnl  program*  u  well  as  main  tain  law  and  order.  Nei¬ 
ther.  in  their  judgment,  was  possible  under  the  rule  of  the  politicians 
Sen  kit  army  officers  therefore  monopolized  key  positions  in  the  central 
government  as  well  as  in  the  provincial  governments.  Assisting  the  ac¬ 
tive-duty  and  retired  generals  was  an  assemblage  of  civilian  specialists 
who  were  either  lifetime  public  administrators,  business  and  industrial 
leaders,  or  landlord*  Few  of  the  latter  had  ever  displayed  political 
ambitions,  and  all  appeared  to  blend  well  with  the  military  hierarchy 
The  junta  consisted  of  an  inner  core  of  the  highest  ranking  military 
officers,  surrounded  by  a  circle  of  serving  and  retired  officers,  who  in 
turn  were  interwoven  with  a  phalanx  of  civilian  specialists.  During  the 
Ayub  period  (I95M8),  the  idea  of  employing  the  army  command 
structure  in  direct  governance  waa  never  seriously  considered  (see  The 
Ayub  Khan  Era.  ch  1)  Ayub  preferred  the  development  of  an  ad¬ 
ministrative  state  md  leaned  heavily  on  the  higher  bureaucracy,  es¬ 
pecially  the  Civil  Service  of  Pakistan  (CSP).  Yahya  Khan  seemed  more 
agreeable  to  using  the  army,  but  any  plans  that  may  have  been  om  the 
drawing  board  were  discarded  in  favor  of  reassembling  a  civilian -dom¬ 
inated  political  structure.  Divisions  within  the  junta,  however,  ware 
exploited  by  Bhutto.  Bhutto  s  activities  complicated  matters  and  led 
to  the  tragic  civil  war  hi  East  Pakistan.  The  discrediting  of  Y abys  s 
leadership  following  the  Indian  invasion  of  East  Pakistan  and  the  dis¬ 
memberment  of  the  country  prevented  a  fuU-blown  espertmeat  in 
military  rule.  But  once  the  generals  had  rid  themsafees  of  Bhutto  in 
1877,  they  were  prepared  to  try  again,  only  this  time  they  ware  de- 
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Zk  bfrwnf  president  of  Pakistan  on  September  16.  1978.  when  hr 
replaced  Chaudhry  Fazal  Elahi,  a  longtime  politician  who  Itad  served 
in  that  post  daring  the  Bhutto  regime  (see  table  17.  Appendix)  Chau- 
dhry's  term  had  expired,  and  rather  than  extend  it  by  decree.  Zia 
derided  to  SB  the  office  himself.  Zia  declared  that  his  action  was  tem¬ 
porary  and  that  he  would  step  aside  as  soon  as  a  suitable  replacement 
could  be  found.  Zia  maintain  id  his  status  as  chief  of  the  army  staff  and 
thus  guaranteed  his  command  of  the  Pakistan  Armv  He  also  retained 
the  puat  of  chief  martial  law  administrator  (CMI.A)  He  emphasized 
his  lack  of  interest  in  politics  and  insisted  he  was  assuming  the  position 
because  other  candmatn  were  not  readily  available  Moreover,  he 
wanted  to  avoid  internal  strife,  which  hr  was  certain  would  develop  if 
the  office  was  contested  by  a  variety  of  candidates.  According  to  Zia. 
such  individuals  would  only  inflame  popular  passions  and  thus  further 
divide  the  nation.  Despite  his  disclaimers,  it  was  widely  believed  Zia 
had  assumed  the  presidency  under  pressure  from  his  brother  officers, 
the  same  officers  who  earlier  convinced  him  of  the  necessity  of  deposing 
Bhutto. 

Zia  was  horn  in  1924  the  son  of  an  army  clerical  officer  from  the 
East  Punjab  (now  in  India)  He  joined  the  British  Indian  Army  and 
was  commissioned  in  1945  Zia  saw  service  in  Burma.  Malaya,  and 
Indonesia  during  and  after  World  War  II  He  opted  for  Pakistan  to 
1947  and  joined  the  Pakistan  Army  He  received  advanced  training 
courses  in  the  United  States,  and  by  the  time  of  the  196ft  war  with 
India  hr  had  risen  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant  colonel.  Attached  to  the 
army  of  Jordan.  Zia  served  King  Hussein  during  the  monarch's  1970 
struggle  with  the  Palestine  Liberation  Organization  and  was  decorated 
for  his  efforts.  Zia  returned  to  Pakistan  in  time  for  the  1971  war  with 
India,  la  1972  he  was  promoted  to  major  general  and  given  comansnd 
of  an  armored  division.  In  1975  Prime  Minister  Bhutto  promoted  him 
to  lieutenant  general  and  made  him  a  corps  commander.  In  1976  Bhutto 
selected  Zia.  despite  his  junior  status  among  the  generals,  as  chief  of 
the  army  staff,  the  flrst  wnfe/ir  (immigrant  bom  India)  to  achieve  that 
post.  Zia  s  rapid  ascension  to  the  highest  position  to  the  army  was 
perceived  to  be  politically  inspired  to  that  it  gave  the  prime  minister 
an  opportunity  to  retire  other  more  senior  officers  who  Bhutto  believed 
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under  his  tefluence  by  threatening  to  force  them  into  early  retirement. 

vcwneiuw  sugp-raMnm  uwfii  mo  Mrany  i^cti  icuimb,  ■nx  cut 
threat  could  not  be  taken  hghtfy.  But  Zia's  appointment  also  gsve 
opportunities  to  other  officers,  and  they  rose  rapidly  through  the  ranks. 
Tne  serving  officers  convinced  Zia  of  the  neoctoity  of  moving  against 
Bhutto.  And  by  drawing  horn  the  coipa  of  retir sd  generals,  they  helped 
aasemble  the  ruling  Junta  that  continued  to  rule  to  1983. 

In  *4A**n»  to  Zia.  the  toner  core  of  the  Junta  included  General 
Mohanunad  kjfaai  Khan,  chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefe  of  Staff  Com* 
attttee  (JCSO;  Lieutenant  General  K.M.  Arif  chief  of  staff  in  the 
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General  Mujibur  Rahman,  the  martial  law  government's  information 
secretary,  and  Major  Onenl  (retired)  Ran  Far  man  Ali.  minister  of 
petroleum  and  national  resources  and  director  of  the  Faujee  Foun¬ 
dation  (see  Army  and  Auxiliaries,  ch.  5).  (The  Foundation,  an  arm  of 
the  Army  Retirement  Organization,  has  tnore  than  a  million  member* 
and  represents  the  largest  support  group  for  military  government  in 
the  country'.  It  is  important  to  note  that  in  1963  thr  central  government 
issued  a  directive  to  all  factories  employing  100  or  more  workers  to 
set  aside  25  percent  of  their  positions  for  ex-servicemen. ) 

The  military  council  that  advised  the  president,  an  integral  part  of 
the  core  junta,  included  Generals  Zk.  Iqbal  Khan,  Sawar  Khan,  and 
Arif.  Also  included  in  this  body  were  Vice  Admiral  Tariq  Kama!  Khan, 
the  chief  of  the  naval  staff,  and  An  '  hief  Marshal  Mohammad  Anwar 
Shamim.  the  chief  of  the  air  staff.  Some  observers  believed  that  Major 
General  Mohammad  Afzal  Khan,  the  deputy  martial  law  administrator, 
also  sat  on  the  council.  Other  members  of  the  inner  junta  were  the 
seven  army  corps  commanders  and  the  lour  provincial  governors,  who 
were  all  high-ranking  officers  The  governors,  each  of  whom  also  carried 
the  title  of  provincial  martial  taw  administrator,  were  Lieutenant  Gen¬ 
eral  Ghulam  Jilani  Khan  in  the  Punjab.  Lieutenant  General  S  M.  Ab- 
basi  in  Sind.  Lieutenant  General  Rahimuddin  Khan  in  Baluchistan, 
and  Lieutenant  General  Fazle  Haq  in  the  North-West  Frontier  Prov¬ 
ince  (NWFP)  (see  fig.  9) 

In  the  circle  surrounding  these  officers  were  Lieutenant  General 
(retired)  Sahabzada  Yaqub  Khan,  who  replaced  the  civilian  Agha  Shahi 
as  foreign  minister  in  1962;  Major  General  (retired)  Abdul  Rahman 
Khan,  who  was  appointed  president  of  Axad  (Free)  Kashmir  in  1963 
upon  the  death  of  his  military  predecessor;  Brigadier  (retired)  Mansoor 
ui  Haq  Malik,  director  of  telephone  and  telegraph;  Lieutenant  General 
(retired)  Saeed  Qadir.  minister  of  production  and  national  logistics; 
Major  General  Ghulam  Safdar  Butt,  chairman  of  the  Water  and  Power 
Development  Authority  (WAP DA);  M^or  General  M.  Rahman  Khan, 
secretary  general  of  the  Ministry  of  Defence  and  chairman  of  Pakistan 
International  Airways  (PI A),  and  Lieutenant  General  Jamal  Said  Mian, 
minister  of  northern  areas  and  Kashmir  affairs 

In  the  extended  perimeter  of  the  junta  were  the  civilian  specialists 
in  the  federal  ministries.  These  included  Ghulam  Ishaq  Khan,  minister 
of  finance  and  economic  affairs;  Raja  Mohammad  Zafcntl  Haq.  minister 
of  information  and  broadcasting.  Dr.  Mohammad  Afsal.  minister  of 
ednenttoo;  Synd  Shnrifoddhi  Fbiadn.  minister  of  law  and  parliamentary 
affairs;  Ghulam  Dastglr  Khan,  minister  of  labor .  manpower,  and  over¬ 
mans  Pakistanis;  MMunod  Ah  Haroon.  minister  of  interior;  Mohiuddin 
Unch  nrinMer  of  eoaamunicutions;  Mir  Ah  Abated  Takour.  minister 
of  dafanaa;  Makknhul  Hao,  minister  of  planning  and  economic  de¬ 
velopment;  Mohnaamnd  Ahoas  Khan  Ahhtei.  minister  of  rehgioni  and 
Minority  Mhfn;  and  Nawnfanada  Abdul  Ghdbor  Khan  Hoti.  minister 
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search  Institute.  justice  Mohammad  llalcem  chief  juslict*.  Supreme 
Court  and  chairman.  Pakistan  U«  ( iommisstoii.  Supmm*  Court  Jin- 
tKv  Shafiur  Rahman,  chairman.  Zakat  Council,  A  ( .  N  Ka/i.  now  nun. 
State*  Rank  of  Pakistan,  and  Nia/  Naik.  foreign  secretary 

Although  periodic  changes  occurred  within  the  civilian  group,  the 
oirr  military  leadership  remainc*d  fairl)  stable  through  the  first  five 
sears  of  Zia  s  rule  On  Decemlier  A.  19b2.  however,  the  government 
announced  the  retirement  of  Major  Oeneral  Mohammad  h|lml  Chou 
dhrs  .  director  general  of  the  Ministrs  of  Health.  Social  Welfare,  and 
Population  Choudhrs  s  departure  from  l*»th  his  militars'  and  his  civil 
assignments  c  ame  as  something  of  a  surprise  Observers  then  recalled 
that  ('houdhrs  had  presided  over  the  medical  I  mart  I  that  had  reviewed 
the*  request  of  Bhutto  s  widow .  Nusrat  Bhutto,  to  go  abroad  for  medical 
treatment  for  what  was  diagnosed  as  an  adsanced  case*  of  earner  The* 
Imard  ultimatels  recommended  her  release-  from  house  arrest  and  ar¬ 
gued  that  her  request  to  leave  the*  country  should  lie  honored  The 
junta  granted  the  rrcpiest  on  humanitarian  grounds  and  under  consid¬ 
erable  external  pressure  She  traveled  to  Europe  where  she  launched 
into  a  senes  of  speeches  castigating  the  military  government  Embar¬ 
rassed  In  statements  suggesting  that  she  and  her  doctors  had  deceived 
them,  the  junta  was  hard  pressed  to  offset  the*  verbal  abuse  (The  junta 
could  not  copr  effectively  with  its  c Titles  who  sought  refuge  m  foreign 
lands  During  Decemlier  19S2  Zia  visited  sc* vend  countries,  and  at 
each  location  he  was  confronted  by  disgruntled  Pakistanis  who  sought 
to  discredit  him  and  his  government  '  Nusrat  Bhutto  s  activities  eon 
tnbuted  to  Zia  s  negative*  media  pnifile  and  rallied  her  supporters  at 
home  and  abroad  The  Pakistan  government  took  note  of  her  political 
speeches  and  questioned  how  a  woman  deemed  to  In*  sen  ill  could 
engage  in  such  an  arduous  performance  town  the  junta  s  chagrin, 
('houdhrs  was  more  than  likely  forced  to  retire  The  general  was  not 
accused  of  hrtraymg  the  junta,  but  his  poor  judgment  was  not  ignored 
Nevertheless,  there  were  few  indications  of  rifts  within  the  military 
high  command  that  might  bring  about  the  collapse  of  the  junta  Al¬ 
though  differences  of  opinion  were  believed  to  exist,  and  small  fractures 
could  widen  and  possibly  swallow  Zia.  it  did  not  seem  a  likely  possibility 
in  tale  I9H3  Zia  remained  the  front  man  lot  the*  military  establishment 
lie  received  all  the  credit  and  most  of  the  criticism  But  Pakistan  was 
governed  by  a  form  of  cx>Ucctive  military -civilian  leadership,  and  it  was 
expected  to  hold  fur  the  foreseeable  future  In  the  1969-71  period 
Yahya  Khan  had  been  chairman  of  a  weak  hoard  of  directors.  Zia  pre¬ 
sided  ewer  a  far  stronger  board  that  could  remove  him  at  any  time 
The  junta  was  not  without  its  expendables,  hut  it  alto  needed  to  main¬ 
tain  its  mystique  as  welt  as  its  essential  unity  The  key  to  the  junta  s 
longevity  was  its  apparent  compatibility,  harmony  of  interest,  and  ca¬ 
pacity  to  address  its  own  inner  contradictions.  Moreover,  sustaining 
the  loyalty  of  the  field  officers  and  ensuring  the  integrity  of  the  services 
were  the  junta's  primary  concerns. 
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Mohammad  /ta  ul  Haq 
Ka|a  Stkandar  Zaraan 
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Table  B . — Continued 


on* 

—  H  ^ 

UWrtwi  Jot  Star 

UwMrt  nf  SUr 

Mahmud  Ah 

MtaMr-t  n(  Stair  for  F<nd. 
icmHuir.  and  (onprralttt-t 

/ateuiUh  Khan  (amah 

MlnMct  ai  Stair  Im  Social  Writer 

Aifa  Marodot 

teWn 

Advtarr  tii  thr  1‘midrot  In 

Buunru  (junllMlkm  and 

IntmuJ  Trade 

Shrtkh  1  thr  at  Ait 

Adt  r*rt  Ur  thr  Fmldral  (or 

Fnrrlci  Tradr 

Hamid  1)  Hahth 

idrnrr  l«  thr  Prrtadml  (n*  Hrakh 

Saaharat  Jarht 

Adtyarr  to  thr  Prraidml  (nr  Hifhrr 
Fdwallon 

** 

1 

1 

Advtarr  to  thr  Prraldrnt  (nr 

Otrftm  PaJtfttantt 

Mimmhii  All 

Advtacf  to  thr  frratdmt  (nr 
fVfulatM  Writer 

Atttya  InayatuOah 

Adrttrt  to  thr  Ftrudml  (nr 

Stiriwr  and  trctmolno 

M  A  Kao 

Achtarr  In  thr  IVrtadrnt  Star 

Shappm* 

Mu  tufa  K  (rfdual 

Adt  tart  to  thr  Prrudrnt  (nr 

Twrnm 

Vtt|arun  Ntaa  Sumo 

Adtiart  to  thr  Fn'ttdnil  (nr 
Tmdwtmtal  Mrdktar 

Hafam  Mohammad  Said 

Diuftxltoa  and  alienation  within  the  officer  corps  were  of  greater 
concern  than  dissension  within  the  ranks  Hints  of  rebellion  and  mutiny 
were  manifested  during  the  Bhutto  years  Disagreement  with  the  hand¬ 
ling  of  the  insurgency  in  Baluchistan  and  Bhutto's  attempt  to  mono¬ 
poliser  power  disturbed  the  officer  corps.  The  bypassing  of  officers 
scheduled  for  promotion  because  they  were  related  to  member  of  the 
ctvuMR  oppranop—ffi  mx  rarexjufnc  ixtannw  r— ten  ■unom  mn. 
The  use  of  clandestine,  violent  methods  to  suppress  what  members  of 
the  armed  forces  perceived  as  honest  opposition  further  aggravated 
the  sftuetioa.  Moreover,  tome  officers  were  indue  need  by  radical  idem 
end  prophecies,  others  by  blank  principles  and  values.  A  leftist  or¬ 
ganisation  based  in  the  United  States  published  the  Fnbetmm  Pro- 
grantor.  An  article  in  the  fall  IMS  issue.  ‘Tslamiaetloa  and  Military 
Bnlt."  eapresaed  the  sentiment!  of  radical,  dissnrhanted  officers  by 
using  such  phrases  as  "a  mercenary  army**  that  bad  operated  as  "a 

IVN  gsS®E^%?t*  sWnXi 

fts^naA  an  ft^ns  an 

UKaHt  pnWM  HV  Mw  V  I  VRHMR  MlfOTy  WmM  Py  9  BCffl 
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group  of  dissident*  within  thr  Pakistan  Army  The  document  was  re¬ 
ported  to  call  on  the  Pakistani  nation  to  rise  against  the  military'  junta. 
They  also  endeavored  to  rally  support  abroad  in  an  effort  to  gain  the 
termination  of  military  assistance  to  the  Zia  regime  The  group  was 
identified  as  the  Muslim  Fauji  Biradiri  {Muslim  Army  Brotherhood), 
and  it  undiplomatically  described  the  junta  as  "a  despicable  gang  of 
isirmpt  generals,  which  continues  to  commit  monstrous  crimes 
thousands  of  civil  servants,  our  brothers  and  father*,  are  dismissed 
at  the  w  him  of  Zia  ul  Hat)  Political  leader*,  senior  civil  servants, 
leading  intellectuals  were  arrested  on  tmmped-up  charges,  such  as 
iwttle- stealing,  pick -pocketing  and  mbherv.  and  then  thrown  into  prison 
without  msestigatKMi  or  trial,  and  treated  like  animals  "  The  generals, 
the  document  continues,  are  more  interested  in  lining  "their  own 
pockets  than  in  defending  the  nation  "The  corrupt  general*  .  .  had 
Itctrased  the  ideas  of  Pakistan  t  founder  Mohammad  Ali  Jinnah.  and 
were  leading  the  country  to  ruin." 

Although  the  authenticity  of  the  Katip  document  could  not  be  ver- 
ifi«-d  it  nnn«*t hi- less  alleged  to  represent  the  hidden  sentiments  of  some 
•ifhiers  in  the  armed  force  *  Moreover,  the  comments  in  the  Pakistan 
Procrrtttt  r  and  the  material  published  in  the  Delhi  Patriot  illustrated 
the  possible  esistence  of  expanding  opposition  on  both  the  radical  left 
and  thr-  fundamentalist  rtfdst  within  the  services.  The  linkage  of  such 
groups  was  something  the  junta  was  determined  to  present. 

The  Bureaucracy 

Before  Pakistanis  became  familiar  with  politicians,  their  lives  had 
Ikvii  long  influenced  by  the  administrators  who  virtually  ruled  the 
division*.  districts,  and  suhdistricts  itrhsils  and  thanas)  into  which 
Pakistan  is  divided,  as  il  was  as  a  part  of  British  India.  British  imperial 
rule  was  built  on  a  Mughal  foundation,  modified  and  improved  to  meet 
European  requirements  The  success  of  the  British  administrative  sys¬ 
tem.  the  so-called  steel  frame  of  colonial  power,  is  evidenced  by  its 
record  of  accomplishment  and  the  oft-repeated  view  that  the  foreigner* 
brought  law  and  order  to  an  otherwise  turbulent  and  somewhat  an¬ 
archic  society.  The  Indian  Civil  Service  (ICS)  was  developed  as  an  all- 
British  enterprise  (tee  Legacy  of  the  British  Baj.  ch.  1).  Representing 
the  higher  civil  service,  it  drew  recruits  from  the  mother  country  who 
were  carefully  screened  and  relatively  well  educated  The  young  men 
entering  the  ICS.  generally  speaking,  formed  a  dedicated  body  and 
toon  had  established  a  tradition  for  efBciency  and  responsibility  Many 
officer*  became  to  enamored  with  the  country  that  their  scholarly 
interests  were  stimulated,  and  a  good  number  engaged  to  serious  re¬ 
search  and  literary  efforts  that  are  citable  sources  to  this  day  Whatever 
stability  was  maintained  by  the  imperial  power  to  India  was  (hie  to  no 
small  part  to  theae  cfvft  servants.  Moreover,  although  akea  authority 
was  seldom  popular  to  its  broadest  contort,  the  Intimacy  that  devotoped 
Dftwvro  me  nuerHMiiniHwriui  >  mo  mow  luo^tco  cm urn  •  ipiwi 
ov  mfiranoMMp  qm  nnsin  %mm  lywm. 
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In  time,  the  British  recognized  (hr  need  to  recruit  indigenous  mem¬ 
bers  into  the  ranks  of  the  ICS  These  Indian  additions  were  drawn 
from  the  elite  families,  and  they  proved  to  he  men  of  high  bearing  and 
broad  education  Schooled  in  Britain,  thev  quickly  found  a  place  in 
the  ICS  and  displayed  many  of  the  behavioral  characteristics  associated 
with  their  European  counterparts  Charged  with  similar  responsibili¬ 
ties.  although  lower  in  station  than  their  British  mentors,  the  Indian 
members  of  the  higher  service  took  readily  to  their  railing  and  were 
no  less  successful  in  demonstrating  their  preeminence  In  the  period 
leading  up  to  the  withdrawal  of  British  role  from  South  Asia,  the  Indian 
members  of  the  ICS  assumed  greater  powers  It  was  apparent  to  the 
political  leaden  that  these  trained,  sophisticated,  and  knowledgeable 
officials  would  be  needed  in  the  postindependence  period  and  that 
their  affiliation  with  imperial  rule  must  lie  discounted  The  higher 
bureaucracy ■,  therefore,  was  never  dissolved.  In  India,  it  underwent 
modification  soon  after  independence  was  achieved  Its  all-India  struc¬ 
ture  anas  provincialized,  and  the  administrators  were  made  subordinate 
to  the  political  leadership  in  the  various  states  In  Pakistan,  however, 
the  political  circumstances  were  more  volatile,  and  the  bureaucracy 
retained  its  precofonial  role  and  spirit  The  ICS  became  the  CSP.  and 
given  the  turmoil  caused  by  partition,  the  select  service  prided  itself 
on  bring  the  backbone  of  the  nation  (see  Independent  Pakistan,  ch  I). 

Pakistan's  politician*  never  were  able  to  gain  control  of  the  CSP  or 
their  brethren  in  the  finance,  military  accounts,  and  police  services 
The  eapertise  reflected  in  the  work  of  these  bureaucrats  was  in  marked 
contrast  to  the  naivete  cif  the  political  leaders  Furthermore,  the  cease¬ 
less  bickering  of  the  politicians  caused  them  to  neglect  their  nation¬ 
building  tasks,  and  these  were  earned  forward  by  the  civil  servants 
In  time,  the  unreconciled  nvalries  of  the  politicians  plunged  the  coun¬ 
try  into  a  period  of  uncertainty  that  the  bureaucrats  believed  only  they 
could  allay  Ghaiam  Mohammad.  Choudhry  Mohammad  Ali.  and  Is¬ 
kander  Mirza — all  of  whom  served  as  chief  of  state  or  head  of  govern¬ 
ment  during  the  19S0a— emerged  from  the  ranks  of  the  higher  services. 
Their  astute  qualities  and  dedication  to  service  had  been  acknowledged 
at  the  highest  level  of  political  leadership  Pakistan's  founding  Cither, 
the  Quatd-i-Azam  (Great  t<eader).  Mohammad  Ali  Jinnah,  had  com¬ 
mented  glowingly  on  the  accomplishments  of  Ghulam  Mohammad, 
whom  he  characterized  as  his  "financial  wizard  "  Choodhrv  Mohammad 
Ali  had  been  made  the  secretary  general  of  the  civil  service  after 
independence  and  bore  almost  sole  responsibility  for  structuring  the 
new  government  Mirza  became  the  country's  defense  secretary  and 
was  deeply  committed  to  the  building  of  the  nation's  armed  forces.  As 
s  result  of  the  problems  faced  by  the  pohtkians  in  framing  a  constitution 
and  the  bitterness  moused  between  the  various  nationalities,  these 
confidant  administrators  eventually  interposed  themselves  between 
mf  mo  mmr  potvonu  rppffifwiiwvn.  E*xpnwncfu  wim  roc 
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League- — «t  that  limr  ihr  dominant  political  party — and  govern  the 
country  according  to  their  own  light* 

The  period  between  MM?  and  IWH  was  one  of  political  chant  tem¬ 
pered  by  administrative  know-how  and  power  In  this  period  the  CSP 
dominated  the  decision-making  processes  It  was  also  a  period  in  which 
the  armed  forces,  especially  the  army,  expanded  its  calling  and  assumed 
a  political  posture  alongside  the  civil  servant*.  (General  Ayub  Khan. 
Pakistan's  first  indigenous  army  commander  in  chief,  initially  subor¬ 
dinated  himarlf  to  the  higher  bureaucrats.  But  following  the  death  of 
(thulam  Mohammad.  Ayah  became  more  assertive.  Thus  when  Mina. 
Chulam  Mohammad's  replacement  in  the  governor  general's  office  and 
Pakistan's  first  president  after  the  promulgation  of  the  1986  constitu¬ 
tion  called  upon  Avuh  to  assist  him  in  abrogating  the  new  constitution 
aod  in  neutralizing  the  politicians.  Ayuh  complied,  but  he  then  forced 
Mina  into  permanent  rxile  (see  The  Ayuh  Khan  Era.  ch  1).  Although 
Ayuh  intended  to  place  his  imprint  on  Pakistan  and  to  establish  himself 
as  the  country's  maximum  ruler,  he  gave  men  greater  emphasis  to  the 
role  of  the  civil  service,  not  only  in  ensuring  law  and  older  but  also 
in  developing  the  economy  I'nitke  the  1947-86  years  when  the  bu¬ 
reaucrats  played  a  power  game  with  the  politicians,  the  1989-69  years 
provided  the  CSP  and  the  related  services  with  the  opportunity  to  use 
power  directly,  virtually  unimpeded  by  the  isolated  and  fragmented 
politicos 

Dissatisfaction  with  Ayub  extended  to  tbr  higher  bureaucrats,  and 
after  Ayubs  foil  in  1969  a  concerted  drive  was  launched  by  the  poli¬ 
ticians  to  reduce  the  influence  of  the  services.  They  were  assisted  by 
members  of  the  intelligentsia  who  complained  about  the  perpetuation 
of  a  colonial  institution  so  king  after  independence.  Added  to  this 
chorus  were  those  disgruntled  members  of  the  civil  service  outside 
thr  elite  cirde.  particularly  the  leading  antagonists  of  the  CSP.  the 
members  of  the  Provincial  Civil  Service  (PCS).  It  was  argued  that  the 
CSP  was  responsible  for  Pakistan's  failure  in  political  development  and 
that  the  political  life  of  the  nation  had  atrophied  as  a  direct  consequence 
of  bureaucratic  meddling  in  politics.  The  overall  demand  was  that  the 
CSP  should  be  disbanded  and  its  authority  distributed  among  thr 
political  leaden.  The  civil  service  would  hr  reconstituted  as  an  inte¬ 
grated  service,  without  decision-making  powers,  and  made  fully  re¬ 
sponsive  to  the  political  representatives.  Ayub  s  successor,  Yahya.  proved 
to  be  just  as  dependent  on  the  civil  servants  as  his  erstwhile  chief, 
however,  and  the  1969-71  yean  proved  to  hr  an  interregnum  as  well 
as  a  transitional  phase  in  Pakistan's  politico-bureaucratic  history. 

The  civil  war  in  East  Pakistan  resulted  in  the  creation  of  independent 
Bangladesh,  destroyed  the  Yahya  military  regime,  forced  the  armed 
forces  to  twawfer  power  to  civilian  hands,  and  provided  the  opportunity 
to  eliminate  die  CSP.  Pakistan's  new  maximum  ruler.  Bhutto,  set  a 
somkwhat  revolutionary  course  for  the  nation  (see  Bhutto  and  the 
Bestorattem  of  National  Confidence,  ch.  I).  His  Pakistan  People's  Party 
(PPP)  was  supposed  to  be  rfffcrent  from  the  other  political  ncpniia- 
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ttons  in  that  it  aimed  at  embracing  all  group*,  irrespective  of  religious, 
ethnic,  or  social  differences  Bhutto  had  been  ushered  to  power  at  a 
dark  moment  in  the  nation  s  history,  and  his  objectives  went  well 
beyond  the  mere  restoration  of  a  sense  of  national  purpose  and  con¬ 
fidence  Bhutto  was  determined  to  make  the  PPP  the  only  acceptable 
political  organization  in  the  country,  and  he  therefore  could  not  toleratr 
an  independent  bureaucracy,  especially  one  with  the  power  of  the 
CSP 

In  1973  Bhutto  issued  a  directive  disbanding  the  CSP  The  numerous 
services  were  amalgamated  into  one  administrative  system,  and  efforts 
were  made  to  separate  the  civil  servants  from  their  traditional  powers 
In  effect.  Bhutto  was  insistent  on  politicizing  the  bureaucracy  and 
thereby  making  it  an  integral  organ  of  the  PPP.  I'nable  to  resist  Bhut¬ 
to's  power,  the  members  of  the  elite  services  were  blended  with  the 
other  services.  But  the  administrators  were  not  to  he  denied.  Former 
members  of  the  CSP  continued  to  he  needed,  their  expertise  could 
not  he  ignored,  and  they  quickly  assumed  critical  positions  within  the 
administrative  apparatus  The  nomenclature  had  changed,  the  esprit 
dr  corps  was  btolcrn.  the  schools  and  clubs  of  the  privileged  were 
closed,  but  there  was  no  discounting  thr  continuing  importance  of  the 
administrative  svstem  and  its  more  promimrat  personalities. 

When  Bhutto  was  overthrown  in  the  July  1977  military  coup,  the 
bureaucrats  were  prepared  to  rrassume  their  old  position  The  ad¬ 
ministrative  reform  decreed  by  Bhutto  remained  in  place,  however, 
and  the  CSP  was  not  resurrected.  Nevertheless,  in  the  absence  of 
formal  political  institutions  and  because  of  the  constraints  imposed  on 
the  politicians  by  thr  martial  law  authority,  the  bureaucrats  re-created 
their  traditional  role.  Zii  enlisted  the  support  of  the  civil  servants  and 
assigned  them  to  important  positions  throughout  the  government.  Al¬ 
though  many  of  the  key  posts  were  reserved  for  military  figures,  some 
had  to  be  distributed  among  the  more  renowned  and/or  qualified  public 
officials.  Zia's  inability  to  come  to  terms  with  the  politicians  guaranteed 
the  reemergence  of  the  bureaucracy . 

This  was  even  more  pronounced  in  1979  when  the  decision  was 
made  to  postpone  national  elections  indefinitely  like  Ayub,  Zia  came 
to  depend  on  the  bureaucrats  in  the  day-to-day  management  of  the 
country.  Because  of  this  dependency.  Zia  yielded  to  those  adminis¬ 
trators  who  cautioned  against  giving  too  much  power  to  the  Muslim 
theologians  The  Council  of  Islamic  Ideology,  for  example,  was  pre¬ 
vented  from  playing  a  more  influential  role  in  shaping  the  country’s 
destiny  when  the  bureaucrats  objected  to  its  narrow  perception  of 
public  policy.  As  a  consequence,  the  bureaucracy  assumed  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  implementation  of  Zia's  Islamic  reforms 

The  higher  bureaucrats,  however,  found  themselves  in  a  difficult 
situation.  They  dung  to  the  bebef  that  they  represented  what  was  best 
for  the  nation  and  that  their  responsibilities  transcended  narrow,  per¬ 
sonal  interests.  The  country  needed  guidance,  but  above  all  it  needed 
leaders  with  an  aptitude  for  amderattaa  and  balance.  Although  the 
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•dmlnistnton  could  not  shrink  from  the  much-publicized  objective  of 
transforming  Pakistan  into  a  "genuine”  Islamic  state,  they  also  believed 
it  essential  to  sustain  the  process  of  modernization.  The  latter,  it  was 
held,  could  he  seriously  entertained  only  if  there  were  a  balance  be¬ 
tween  spiritual  needs  and  secular  realities.  Therefore,  if  the  pace  of 
Zia's  I sla miration  program  was  deliberate,  it  was  owing  to  the  bu¬ 
reaucracy's  characterization  of  its  role  Some  observers  would  argue 
that  the  bureaucracy  w as  the  real  power  behind  the  junta  and  that  in 
the  absence  of  the  politicians,  the  administrators  made  the  crucial 
derisions 

Evidence  of  bureaucratic  power  was  seen  in  the  selection  of  can¬ 
didates  for  the  Majlis-t-Shonra  (Federal  Council).  Zia  asked  the  bu¬ 
reaucrats  to  identify  candidates,  and  in  the  final  analysis,  these  selections 
were  made  by  the  deputy  commissioners  (the  officers  who  administered 
the  districts)  and  lower  level  civil  servants  in  the  suhdistricts  who  chose 
from  among  the  more  supportive  and  influential  members  of  the  local 
communities  (see  Emerging  Political  System,  this  ch).  The  nexus  thus 
established  between  the  administrators  and  the  Majlis  members  could 
not  he  ignored  ft  also  revealed  why  the  Majlis  could  be  filled  with 
persons  who  were  not  overly  enthusiastic  about  the  construction  of  a 
model  Islamic  state.  Zia  has  consistently  repeated  his  intention  to 
convert  Pakistan  into  an  Islamic  state  as  quickly  as  possible,  but  he 
remained  dependent  on  individuals  and  institutions  that  did  not  share 
his  desire  for  haste 

The  bureaucracy  held  a  dim  view  of  the  rrligious-cum-political  or¬ 
ganizations  The  jamaat-i-Islami — the  best  organized  religious  party — 
initially  supported  Zia  but  subsequently  cooled  somewhat  to  his  posture 
and  was  especially  outspoken  in  its  criticism  of  the  civil  servants.  This 
antagonism  was  reciprocated  by  the  bureaucrats  who  neither  trusted 
the  Jamaat  nor  approved  of  its  influence  in  the  universities  and  colleges 
(see  The  Politicized  Intelhgrntsia.  this  ch. )  The  bureaucrats  perceived 
the  Jamaat  as  a  divisive  element,  dedicated  to  the  destruction  of  Pak¬ 
istan  Law  enforcement,  therefore,  was  authorized  to  be  Arm  in  Hs 
dealings  with  it.  The  Jamaat,  for  its  pari,  argued  betrayal  of  the  Islam  k- 
revohition  and.  while  attacking  the  bureaucracy,  could  not  avoid  strik¬ 
ing  at  Zia  and  the  junta 

Zia  appeared  to  have  Itttle  option  other  than  to  hope  that  the  bu¬ 
reaucracy  could  steer  a  progressive  course,  that  Mahbubul  Haq's  Plan- 
aing  Commission  would  help  sustain  economic  growth,  and  that  a  rising 
fcanoara  m  uvuig  wouia  awn  pen  KinNopcii  me  cone  wig  cum  cue 
nation  toward  more  positive  endeavor  This  of  course  was  a  targe  order. 
It  would  be  difficult  in  tranquil  times,  but  for  Pakistan  in  the  mid- 
news  k  wns  an  annost  imposstote  sasa.  mreateneo  oy  a  superpower 
on  Mi  northwestern  frontier,  eternally  challenged  by  Ms  Indian  neigh- 
oog  •  memo  weowwenn  ui  owvcfMWBw  bdo*  •  B?®weg 
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ShMtes  (see  Glossary)  and  Sunnis  (see  Glossary),  and  plagued  by  de- 
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and  parliamentary  activity,  even  the  most  astute  bureaucracy  could 
not  promise  continuing  success.  Moreover,  if  the  economy  suffered 
drastic  reverses,  as  was  hinted  by  the  rise  in  natural  gas  and  essential 
commodity  prices  as  well  as  by  the  shortage  in  electric  power,  the  fall 
could  be  sudden  and  catastrophic  for  the  Zia  government  (see  Not  By 
Faith  Alone,  this  ch.t. 

There  were  Pakistanis  who  believed  that  the  only'  answer  to  this 
dilemma  lay  in  reducing  the  power  of  the  bureaucracy,  neutralising 
experts  like  Chulam  Ishaq  ana  Mahbubui  fiaq.  and  restoring  political 
parties  with  grass-roots  identification.  Such  critics  of  the  government 
spoke,  albeit  cautiously .  of  widespread  corruption  in  the  administrative 
services,  the  police,  and  the  higner  echelons  of  the  ai.t  'd  femes  By 
contrast,  these  critics  insisted  that  there  were  honest,  sincere  "Islamic 
workers"  in  the  villages  and  small  towns  who  were  prepared  to  give 
selflessly  of  themselves  for  the  cause  of  Pakistan  and  the  religious  order 
to  which  they  adhered  Real  Islam iaation.  such  opinion  believed,  could 
only  be  achieved  when  the  so-called  modernists  were  no  longer  in 
positions  of  responsibility  and  the  folk  were  truly  liberated  from  their 
grasp 

Not  By  Faith  Alone 

In  19H3  the  military  junta  s  determination  to  erect  a  new  political 
system  compatible  with  their  vision  of  a  true  Islamic  state  continued 
to  be  complicated  by  numerous  problems,  not  the  least  of  which  was 
the  socioeconomic  environment.  That  environment  was  clouded  by  a 
January  IW3  directive  issued  by  the  government  that  increased  the 
price  of  natural  gas  and  petroleum  products  to  new  levels  and  produced 
a  storm  of  criticism  from  all  sectors  of  society  «see  Energy,  ch  3). 
Industrial  and  commercial  centers  were  as  vrhement  in  their  criticism 
as  those  on  the  labor  side.  Both  contended  that  the  increase  would 
wipe  out  guns  and  make  future  progress  questionable  In  defiance  of 
government  orders  to  refrain  from  disrupting  the  public  order,  the 
drivers  of  tanker  trucks  refused  to  transport  petroleum  to  supply  sta¬ 
tions  unless  they  were  granted  a  pay  increase.  In  Karachi — heavily 
dependent  on  personal  travel — there  was  panic  when  gasoline,  already 
in  limited  supply,  began  to  disappear  from  the  service  stations.  Coming 
on  the  heels  of  the  price  rise,  the  strike  elevated  societal  concerns  and 
distress 

Informed  Pakistanis  noted  other  price  increases  in  the  course  of  1982. 
and  many  attributed  the  dfAcukies  to  a  government  decision  to  delink 
the  rupee  (for  value  of  the  rupee  see  Glossary)  from  the  United  St  *s 
dollar.  That  action  had  the  effect  of  devaluing  the  rupee  Added  to  i  c 
strata  of  having  to  pay  more  for  necessities,  citiaens  also  experienced 
significant  shortages,  especially  in  natural  gas  and  electricity  Houses 
were  darkened,  but  perhaps  more  important,  industries  were  required 
to  curtail  production,  and  bazaars  and  shops  were  ordered  to  dose 
during  what  were  generally  peak  shopping  hours.  Shopkeepers  sought 
to  evade  local  directives  odhng  far  their  closure  and  attempted  to 
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illuminate  their  p<t<il>li«hmrnt«  with  t  jimllrt  jiiiI  krrmine  lamps  The 
increased  demand  on  the  latter  items.  however.  prndiKitl  still  other 
shortages  and  more  public  complaint  ■  vri-  Bole  of  (Government,  eh  3' 

The  government  quickie  recognized  the  distress  m  the  general  pop¬ 
ulation  am)  exempted  keros  me  /targets  used  for  cooking1  and  luhri- 
eating  diesel  oil  from  the*  new  prise  mi  reaves  According  to  government 
miners ,  the  heavier  sosts  were  to  lie  borne  pnmarils  In  mdustrs 
CGommervial  consumers  fasesl  a  l-Vpertent  mereave.  but  fertilizer  fas 
torles  tS'otdd  have  to  pas  more  than  11  percent  more  for  their  enrrgs 
Finance  Minister  (Ghidam  Ishaq  defended  th«-  government  action,  in 
sifting  that  it  was  liest  for  the  sottnfrv  ansi  that  it  would  enable  tin* 
government  to  invest  greater  sums  in  the  dev elnpment  of  new  natural 
gas  and  petroleum  fields  Ishaq  cited  the  shortfall  in  natural  gas  sup¬ 
plies.  which  had  alreads  reached  alarming  proportions  The  govern 
men!  sontrmplates!  a  crash  program  to  open  new  fields  because  of  the 
reluctance  «»f  private  investors  to  hesorne  involves)  Because  demand 
was  al reads  exceeding  supph  In  almost  one-thini  and  esmtmuing  to 
widen  tbs-  government  was  compcllc-d  to  take  drastic  astion  Never¬ 
theless.  the  finance  minister  insisteil  that  thr*  average  citizen  would 
be  little  attested  bv  the  prise  increases  and  tliat  whatever  sacrifices 
were  made  would  lie  m  the-  larger  interest  of  the-  nation 

(Ghulam  Ishaq  s  statements  were  of  little  comfort  to  the  aroused 
•octets .  however  Protests  continued  to  portrav  government  poltcv  4s 
inflationarv  and  ec-onomK  allv  unsound  The  public  recalled  that  at  the 
June  I9h2  session  of  the  Majlis-i-Shoora  the  government  had  promised 
to  avmd  further  surprise  pnee  inc  reases  (  Titles  noted  that  the  latest 
me  would  have  its  greatest  impact  on  the  middle  ami  lower  classes, 
less  on  the*  upper  class,  ami  possiblv  none’  at  all  on  those-  enjoving 
remittances  from  abroad  ■  sc-r  Balance  of  Pavinents.  eh  3>  The  major 
dilemma,  critics  noted,  would  In-  that  faced  bv  perums  on  fised  wages 
Removing  the  rupee  from  its  association  with  the  dollar  also  had  the 
effect  of  devaluing  the  currem-v  hv  approximates  30  percent  When 
all  aspects  were  considered,  the  conc  lusion  reached  w  as  that  the  masses 
would  lie  very  hard  put  to  meet  their  liasK  requirements  Moreover, 
there  w*»  no  guarantee  that  prices  would  not  go  even  higher 

Societal  dlssatisfac-tlon  threatened  to  retard  the  government's  re¬ 
organization  and  lilammtton  programs  and  also  provided  grist  for 
political  opposition  mills  Kconomic  dislocation  gave  new  leverage  to 
the  country's  Marxists  More  ammunition  was  provided  the  leftists  to 
ftre  at  the  military  junta,  which  was  charged  with  allocating  enormous 
suits  to  purchase  new  weapons  Indeed,  a  large  segment  of  the  atten¬ 
tive  public  noted  that  Zia't  December  visit  to  the  United  States  00- 
iaetdied  with  the  January  price  increases  Conclusions  were  therefore 
easy  to  come  by,  and  the  United  States  came  in  for  a  share  of  the 
blame. 

The  government  could  not  ignore  the  complaint  filed  by  the  general 
secretary  of  the  Karachi  Taxi,  ftkhshaw.  Mini-bus,  and  Track  Fed¬ 
eration.  who  mid  that  hfa  members  would  be  ruined  by  the  latest  price 
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tncrmr  in  (Holtnr  A  ilmlkr  statement  wu  made  by  the  Pakistan 
National  Federation  of  Trade  Unions,  which  went  further  by  calling 
for  an  across- tho  - board  increase  in  wages  for  labor  in  the  private  sector 
equal  to  the  4A- percent  increase  in  cost -of- Irving  allowances  conferred 
on  government  employees.  Noting  that  the  government  took  care  of 
its  own.  the  Ubor  unions  said  thev  could  do  no  less  for  their  people. 
The  exchange  began  to  sound  Uke  4  left-ngbt  confrontation.  It  was 
interesting  to  note,  however,  that  tabor  bad  considerable  support  on 
the  capitalist  right  Use  presidents  of  the  Karachi  Stock  Exchange  and 
the  Karachi  Chambrr  of  (Commerce  and  Industry  also  insisted  that  the 
price  increases  would  place  enormous  burdens  on  consumers  and  in¬ 
crease  bitterness  toward  government  They  called  on  the  military  junta 
to  reconsider  its  options  before  the  situation  deteriorated  further. 

The  Mtkiied  Intelligentsia 

Pakistan's  intelligentsia  it  represented  by  its  lawyers,  journalists, 
teachers,  and  students.  Perennially  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  government, 
it  has  often  integrated  itself  with  the  political  parties.  Political  parties, 
however,  have  failed  as  aggregations  of  public  opinion  Factional  tur¬ 
moil  within  the  organizations  *nd  dashes  between  them  reduced  their 
effectiveness  and  allowed  the  armed  forces  to  dabble  in  politics.  More 
important,  political  party  disarray  provided  the  military  establishment 
the  opportunity  to  monopolize  the  governmental  apparatus.  The  in¬ 
telligentsia.  therefore,  has  been  left  heavily  dependent  on  its  profes¬ 
sional  associations  This  remained  dearly  the  case  in  the  Zia  era. 

The  military  junta  has  imposed  strict  controls  on  journalists,  and 
teachers  and  university  students  have  been  constrained  by  a  variety 
of  decrees  and  ordinances.  At  the  same  time,  the  government  has 
appealed  to  these  groups  to  assist  it  in  helping  to  fashion  the  Islamic 
state  This  tended  to  isolate  the  lawyers,  who  have  been  particularly 
provoked  by  the  administration  s  Islamic  reform  program  (see  Emerg¬ 
ing  Political  System,  this  ch.  >.  The  bar  associations  have  organised 
numerous  demonstrations  in  defiance  of  martial  law.  and  many  lawyers 
have  been  arrested  for  disturbing  the  public  peace"  and  for  criticizing 
the  government  (see  Threats  to  Internal  Security,  ch-  5).  The  legal 
fraternity  was  distressed  by  the  establishment  of  Shariat  (see  Glossary) 
courts,  and  their  concerns  were  greatly  heightened  by  the  dedaion  to 
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thr  subordination  of  the  Judiciary  to  the  executive  and  the  disappear¬ 
ance  of  fundamental  rights  The  legal  profession  was  fraHul  that  any 
new  constitutional  reforms  contemplated  by  thr  junta  would  confirm 
authoritarianism  in  the  country.  The  lawyers,  therefore,  believed  that 
thev  had  no  recourse  other  than  to  oppose  the  legal  reforms  proposed 
by  the  government 

The  All-Pakistan  lawyers  Convention  met  in  Lahore  in  October 
1982  with  the  stated  purpose  of  criticizing  thr  government  program. 
As  a  result  of  vituperative  remarks  aimed  at  the  junta,  the  police 
arrested  the  presidents  of  the  lahorr  High  Court  Bar  Association  and 
the  Peshawar  High  Court  Bar  Association  The  president  and  joint 
secretary  of  the  Karachi  Bar  Association  were  arrested  in  November 
and  tried,  convicted,  and  sentenced  to  a  year  of  rigorous  imprisonment 
for  violating  martial  law  regulations  (see  taw  Enforcement,  ch.  5). 
Although  their  sentences  were  commuted  in  December .  the  govern¬ 
ment  had  demonstrated  its  resolve. 

The  lawyers,  however,  had  also  dramatized  their  concern  and  in  the 
process  had  established  themselves  as  the  most  authoritative  opposition 
organization  in  the  country.  On  December  9.  1982.  the  Punjabi  bar 
associations  met  in  general  convention  and  approved  a  statement  de¬ 
manding  the  withdrawal  of  thr  Provisional  Constitutional  Order.  1981. 
and  the  repeal  of  all  laws,  orders,  and  regulations  "which  directly  or 
indirectly  tend  to  bar  or  curtail  the  jurisdiction  of  the  superior  courts  " 
The  1981  constitutional  order  had  followed  a  martial  law  decree  of 
October  1979  that  established  the  supremacy  of  the  military  tribunals 
and  a  May  1980  amendment  order  that  barred  thr  provincial  courts 
from  interfering  with  a  judgment  of  the  military  courts.  The  courts 
were  also  prevented  from  initiating  proceedings  against  the  CM  LA  or 
4  provincial  martial  law  administrator.  The  Zta  government  ordered 
the  closing  of  thr  Islamabad  and  Rawalpindi  courts,  but  lawyers  as¬ 
sembled  in  Islamabad  from  all  over  the  country  in  December  1982  to 
observe  a  two-hour  symbolic  strike  protesting  the  military  junta's  denial 
of  civil  liberties,  the  discarding  of  the  rule  of  law.  and  the  amendments 
to  the  Legal  Practitioners  Act  that  could  eliminate  the  effectiveness  of 
the  legal  fraternity 

The  politicization  of  the  intelligentsia  thus  entered  a  new  phase. 
Malik  Qualm,  chairman  of  die  Movement  lor  the  Restoration  of  De¬ 
mocracy  (MRD).  spoke  for  all  the  lawyers  when  he  accused  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  fabricating  a  case  against  the  MRD  in  order  to  justify  the 
arrest  of  stiff  more  members  of  the  organization  Qasim  declared  that 
thousands  of  MRD  supporters  had  been  arrested  in  the  preceding  two 
years  and  that  maay  were  still  wasting  away  in  prison.  He  called  for 
their  relraar  as  weQ  aa  freedom  for  political  leaden  such  as  Air  Marshal 
(retired)  Aaghar  Khan,  Benazir  Bhutto  (Bhuttos  daughter),  and  Na- 
wabaada  NmruBah  Khan.  Adding  his  voice  to  the  chorus,  Mian  Mah- 
•;-*od  Ah  Kaanrf.  one  of  the  country's  more  celebrated  lawyers  and  a 
former  federal  adnfalar.  noted  that  Islam  stood  for  universal  justice 
end  that  svea  the  Prophet  Muhammad  and  the  fonr  pious  caliphs 
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(rushtdun)  Had  subjected  themselves  to  a  process  of  accountability.  If 
the  people  of  Pakistan  are  denied  their  rights  in  the  name  of  Islam. 
Kasuri  warned,  they  could  become  "allergic''  to  Islam  itself. 

Following  Katun.  the  president  of  the  Lahore  High  Court  Bar  As¬ 
sociation.  A  bid  Hasan  Min  to.  declared  that  his  organization  no  longer 
wished  to  emphasize  its  apolitical  character.  From  now  on.  he  said, 
his  association  would  provide  a  forum  for  all  political  parties,  irre¬ 
spective  of  ideology,  philosophy,  or  program,  lie  revealed  that  this 
was  not  simply  his  decision  hut  rather  was  a  response  to  an  order  issued 
by  the  National  Committee  of  lawyers  in  Rawalpindi  The  lawyers 
believed  that  only  they  could  prevent  the  total  withering  of  the  political 
organizations  and  that  they  had  the  responsibility  to  sustain  the  parties 
in  difficult  times,  despite  the  power  arrayed  against  them  If  the  coun¬ 
try  was  ever  to  return  to  a  form  of  civilian  government  structured 
around  democratic  norms.  Mintn  asserted,  people  had  to  remain  con¬ 
versant  with  political  organizations,  especially  with  open,  eompetititrv e 
politics  Moreover,  by  addressing  the  problems  of  the  political  parties, 
the  legal  profession  also  emphasized  the  nerd  for  constitutional  guar¬ 
antees  against  arbitrary  government 

The  legal  fraternity.  indeed  the  intelligentsia  at  large,  were  unim¬ 
pressed  with  the  Zia  government's  repealed  references  to  Islam.  Nor 
were  they  moved  by  the  attention  given  to  the  establishment  of  an 
Islamic  state  in  the  country.  Although  aware  of  the  country  's  internal 
and  external  problems,  they  did  not  believe  that  the  tactics  developed 
by  the  military  establishment  would  serve  the  cause  of  national  sur¬ 
vival  The  fear  persisted  that  the  successors  to  the  generals  who  had 
presided  over  the  dismemberment  of  the  country  in  1971  would  com¬ 
mit  the  same  folly,  but  this  time  with  even  worse  consequences. 

The  MHin  of  Terrorism 

In  the  absence  of  public  debate,  political  expression  has  been  limited 
to  occasional  calls  by  the  "defunct"  parties  for  the  restitution  of  political 
activity  and  for  general  elections  that  would  return  governmental  au¬ 
thority  to  civilian  hands.  Political  parties  have  never  hired  well  in 
Pakistan  The  once  powerful  parties,  le,  the  Muslim  League,  the 
A  warm  League,  the  National  Awami  Party  <NAP).  and  the  PPP,  have 
either  been  fractured,  banned,  or  so  frustrated  that  they  can  no  longer, 
or  only  with  great  difficulty-,  represent  their  constituents.  Generally 
speaking,  political  institutions  have  atrophied,  and  political  differences 
cannot  be  reconciled  through  reliance  on  the  formal  state  structure, 
nor  is  this  condition  of  recent  vintage. 

The  Zia  government  inherited  a  legacy  of  political  decay  Indeed, 
it  is  that  legacy  that  has  influenced  the  generals  to  delay  a  return  to 
partisan  politics.  In  1969  Ayub  Khan  cited  the  failure  of  the  politicians 
to  put  national  interest  before  personal  ambition  when  he  instructed 
the  bureaucracy  to  supervise  his  "Basic  Democracy"  system  (see  Bask 
Democracies,  ch.  1).  Later.  Yabya  Khan  believed  that  the  patties  had 
reformed  themselves  and  could  be  trusted  to  sustain  the  country's 
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Integrity  The  election*  of  1970,  however,  resulted  in  a  nightmare 
rather  than  the  fulfillment  of  a  fond  dream  The  dismemberment  of 
Pakistan,  from  the  vantage  point  of  the  military  establishment,  was 
owing  to  opportunistic  politicians  and  irresponsible  political  organi¬ 
zations. 

Although  the  nation  s  first  general  election  ( 1970',  was  judged  fair 
and  successful,  the  politicians  proved  incapable  of  living  with  the  re¬ 
sults.  as  a  consequence  of  their  personal  ambition  and  arrogance,  the 
country’s  more  populous  East  Wing  seceded  and  became  an  inde¬ 
pendent  nation  The  civil  war  that  produced  the  new  state  of  Bang¬ 
ladesh  brought  to  a  close  one  phase  of  Pakistan's  political  experiment 
and  opened  another  A  return  to  civilian  leadership  after  LI  years  of 
militan  rule  seemed  to  promise  the  remvigoration  of  political  parts 
activity,  hut  under  Bhutto’s  leadership  the  country's  political  system 
became  even  more  constrained 

Bhutto  was  unreconciled  to  the  free  play  of  the  political  opposition 
His  vision  of  a  new  Pakistan  rising  from  the  ashes  of  civil  war  left  little 
place  for  parties  and  factions  opposed  to  the  dominance  of  his  parts  , 
the  PPP  although  he  indicated  a  willingness  to  work  with  other  or¬ 
ganizations  he  was  determines)  to  monopolize  power  The  opposition 
therefore  was  left  with  the  options  of  accepting  the  PPP’s  preeminence 
or  challenging  the  premise  that  RhtlHo  had  a  mandate  to  perpetuate 
his  rule  in  spite  of  the  obvious  politieal  division*  within  the  country 
The  response  from  the*  opposition  seas  to  fight  If  Bhutto  wanted  a 
contrit  of  wills,  thev  were  reads  to  accept  the  c  hallenge  and  the  con¬ 
sequences 

Bhutto  s  heavy-handed  tactics  in  beating  back  his  political  opposition 
involved  the  creation  of  the  Federal  Security  F«»rce  iFSF).  whose 
pninarv  rcsponsibihts  was  to  safeguard  Bhutto  and  his  rule  The  FSF. 
therefore  was  not  reluctant  to  punish  the  opposition  if  it  meant  thwart¬ 
ing  or  even  eliminating  threats  to  the  PPP  Thus  commenced  an  ex¬ 
tended  period  of  official  terror  in  which  dissislent  politicians  were 
intimidated,  physically  abused,  imprisoned,  or  in  some  instance's,  mur¬ 
dered  This  period  also  produced  its  countertenor  as  more  and  more 
disenchanted  element*  rmpkryrd  violence  to  dramatize  their  cause 
Moreover,  groups  outside  the  politieal  mainstream  saw  their  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  art.  and  they  pmreeded  to  add  to  the  mayhem 

The  military  coup  that  destroyed  Bhutto’s  administration  in  1977  did 
not  bring  polities)  terror  to  an  end,  nor  did  Bhutto's  execution  following 
a  lengthy  trial  ami  appeal  process  usher  in  a  period  of  tranquillity  On 
the  contran .  political  violence  Ixtunr  more  organized  and  hence  more 
bold  And  in  spite  of  ordinances  threatening  severe  punishment  for 
those  engaged  in  actions  against  the  state,  the  terror  continued.  Bomb¬ 
ing  of  public  installations,  as  well  as  random  attacks  on  populated 
centers,  became  more  frequent  More  persons  were  believed  to  possets 
firearms  than  at  any  other  time  in  the  nation's  history  The  influx  of 
some  2  5  million  Afghan  refugees  to  the  1900-53  period  also  opened 
the  floodgates  to  a  variety  of  weapons  heretofore  not  found  In  the 
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country.  Moreover.  it  was  generally  helievnl  that  several  thousand 
foreign  agents  had  infiltrated  the  country  by  joining  the  stream  of 
refugees  Many  of  these  were  assumed  capable  of  employing  or  fer¬ 
menting  violence  against  the  Zu  regime 

The  most  celebrated  terrorist  organization  was  known  as  Al  Zulfikar. 
which  was  originally  based  in  Afghanistan  and  was  led  by  Bhutto's 
sons — Murtazs  and  Shahnawaz  Its  most  notorious  operation  was  the 
seizure  and  diversion  of  a  PI  A  airliner  to  Kabul  (ice  Threats  to  Internal 
Security  ,  ch  5)  In  1981  and  1982  at  least  three  prominent  politicians 
were  assassinated,  and  their  deaths  were  linked  to  Al  Zulfikar.  In  early 
1983  the  Kabul  government  announced  that  it  had  instructed  the  Bhutto 
brother*  to  leave  Afghanistan,  the  "expulsion"  was  rumored  to  be  linked 
to  the  Tnited  Nation*  (I  N  1- sponsored  negotiations  that  were  directed 
toward  the  withdrawal  of  Soviet  (mops  from  Afghanistan  and  the  con¬ 
comitant  return  of  the  Afghan  refugees  to  (heir  homeland  (see  f  oreign 
Polity,  this  ch  i 

Politic iam  and  Political  Partin 

Pakistan  has  had  enormous  difficulty  developing  coherent  political 
orgsmzatiom  The  All-India  Muslim  la-ague  < la- ague),  which  was  or¬ 
ganized  in  1906  to  counter  the  growth  of  the  Indian  National  Congress 
and  which  received  the  transfer  of  power  from  the  British  Raj  in  August 
1947.  never  t  ran  donned  itself  from  a  movement  to  a  genuine  national 
political  party  (see  independent  Pakistan,  ch  I )  Although  a  dominant 
organization,  it  was  not  satisfied  with  being  first  among  equals.  After 
Jinnah  s  death  in  September  1948  and  the  assassination  of  Liaquat  Ali 
Khan  in  October  1961,  the  party  came  under  the  influence  of  West 
Pakistani— especially  Punjabi — landlords  and  Inirraucrats  who  were 
more  concerned  with  protecting  their  private  domains  and  expanding 
their  personal  influence  than  in  building  a  national  organization.  More¬ 
over.  whereas  the  creation  of  Pakistan  centered  on  the  theme  of  Islam, 
some  of  the  more  powerful  party  officials  injected  regionalism  into 
their  deliberations,  and  others  emphasized  the  inclusion  of  sectarian 
philosophy  and  practices  in  subsequent  constitution  making 

The  combination  of  self-interest  and  Islamic  politics  complicated  the 
problem  of  building  an  organization  having  broad  responsibilities  to 
the  larger  society  The  achievement  of  an  independent  Pakistan  was 
obscured  by  the  League's  insistence  that  it  was  the  only  organization 
with  the  right  to  form  the  government.  Efforts  by  other  parties  to 
contest  the  power  of  the  league  were  frustrated,  and  opposition  pol¬ 
iticians  were  often  physically  prevented  from  appealing  to  their  con¬ 
stituents  Despite  the  obstacles  placed  in  the  path  of  the  challengers, 
however,  they  remained  relatively  free  to  pursue  their  objectives.  It 
was  only  a  matter  of  time,  therefore,  before  the  League,  having  shown 
itself  to  be  a  divided  organization,  began  to  lose  its  grip  on  the  reins 
of  power. 

Although  the  League  had  its  origin  in  East  Bengal,  after  independ¬ 
ence  regional  parties  captured  the  imagination  and  gamed  the  support 
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of  the  population  of  the  East  Win*  That  population  contained  a  sizable 
proportion  of  If  Indus  (approximately  25  percent  at  independence),  and 
some  of  the  stronger  provincial  leaders  believed  that  their  power  rested 
on  the  development  of  broad-based,  secular  institutions.  The  League, 
however,  stressed  the  need  to  keep  the  party  an  exclusive  home  for 
Muslims  It  also  insisted  on  institutional  arrangements  that  would  es¬ 
tablish  Pakistan  as  an  Islamic  state  This  argument  had  considerable 
appeal  to  the  politicians  in  West  Pakistan,  and  their  perception  of 
political  developments  in  East  Pakistan  was  influenced  by  the  often- 
repeated  Hindu  threat  Thus  the  two  wings  of  the  country  were  at 
loggerheads  even  as  independence  was  achieved  Moreover.  East  Ben¬ 
gali  politicians  churned  to  represent  the  best  interests  of  the  province, 
and  they  initiated  programs  aimed  at  countering  the  superiority  of  a 
Muslim  ljcagne  government,  deemed  to  he  heavily  influenced  by  West 
Pakistanis 

Faced  with  a  broad -based  challenge,  league  leaders  sought  to  dis¬ 
credit  the  Bengali  politicians  by  emphasizing  their  alleged  extra-ter- 
rttonal  loy  alties  II  S  Suhrawardy.  the  last  chief  minister  of  undivided 
Bengal  (Biengal  had  been  divided  by  the  British  under  Hindu  pressure, 
and  half  of  prepartition  Bengal  remained  in  India  after  independence) 
and  an  important  member  of  the  Muslim  League,  was  prevented  from 
making  political  speeches  in  East  Bengal  because  he  maintained  a  home 
in  Calcutta  and  hid  not  dearly  indicated  his  kiyalty  to  Pakistan  When 
hr  finally  was  permitted  to  establish  his  residence  in  Pakistan,  hr  quit 
the  League  and  formed  the  apposition  A  warm  League  Another  im¬ 
portant  Bengali  leader  was  FazJul  Huq  Hr  had  organized  his  Krishak 
Sramik  (Workers  and  Peasants)  Party  even  before  independence.  Also 
a  former  Muslim  League  member.  Faziul  Huq  had  moved  the  historic 
1  .shore  Resolution  (later  to  be  called  Pakistan  Resolution)  in  1940, 
which  called  for  the  establishment  of  one  or  more  independent  Muslim 
national  states.  After  partition,  however,  Faziul  Huq  wanted  to  rally 
the  broad  community  of  Bengalis  against  what  he  perceived  to  be  a 
Punjab* -dominated  Muslim  League  Even  more  than  Suhrawardy.  his 
appeal  was  to  Hindu  as  well  as  Muslim  Bengalis  The  view  horn  the 
League,  therefore,  was  one  of  treachery  and  deceit,  and  the  govern¬ 
ment  party  became  even  more  committed  to  sustaining  its  monopoly 
of  power 

East  Bengal’s  first  province-wide  elections  in  1954,  however,  dra¬ 
matised  the  weakness  of  the  League  Mid  its  program  for  constructing 
an  Islamic  state.  The  party  was  destroyed  at  the  polls  by  the  United 
Front,  an  organisation  that  was  composed  of  all  the  provincial  parties. 
References  to  Islam,  recitation  of  the  Hindu  threat,  and  revival  of  the 
prepartition  slogan  of  "Islam  in  Danger"  did  not  sway  the  vast  majority 
of  Bengali  voters,  who  had  come  to  see  the  League  as  an  alien  and 
oppressive  organization 

When  Pakistan  received  its  first  constitution,  in  1055,  the  League 
retaiaed  its  tnfwnce  In  West  Pakistan,  but  H  was  forced  to  organize 
a  coannoa  government  was  paroes  drawn  nom  me  vnneo  rrom  in 
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Kail  Pakistan.  Moreover,  politicians  such  as  Faxiul  Huq  and  Suhra- 
wardy  were  brought  into  the  central  government,  and  in  1966  Suh- 
rawardy  was  made  prime  minister.  By  this  time,  however,  the  League, 
undermined  hy  the  higher  bureaucracy,  had  also  lost  its  influence  in 
West  Pakistan,  and  the  Punjabi  landlords  sought  refuge  in  a )erry-built 
organization  called  the  Republican  Party.  The  Republicans  coalesced 
with  whatever  party  in  East  Pakistan  seemed  most  likely  to  ensure 
their  personal  interests.  This  crass  opportunism  opened  deep  wounds 
in  the  body  politic  that  none  a f  the  parties  could  adequately  treat.  As 
a  consequence,  the  1966  constitution  could  not  be  fully  implemented. 
Promised  general  elections  were  postponed,  and  the  country  drifted 
from  crisis  to  crisis  while  the  administrative  services  attempted  to  fill 
the  vacuum.  Furthermore,  the  removal  of  Suhrawardy  from  the  prime 
minister's  office  by  President  Mtrza  in  1967  was  a  dear  violation  of 
parliamentary  procedure,  far  Suhrawardy  s  popularity  had  not  been 
put  to  a  test  in  the  legislature. 

i  ms  viCvYvpi  bldou  wwm  i  cinnucwti  m  ivoa,  wooti  MDuin  prune 
minister,  Khwajs  Nazimuddin  also  a  Bengali  was  ousted  without  a 
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vote  of  confidence,  and  of  1954.  when  the  then  "ceremonial"  head  of 
state.  Ghukm  Mohammad,  dissolved  the  Constituent  Assembly  es¬ 
tablished  by  the  Independence  Act  and  sought  to  rule  by  executive 
fiat  The  Supreme  Court  forced  Ghulam  Mohammad  to  call  the  Second 
Constituent  Assembly,  and  it  was  that  body  that  finished  the  work  on 
the  1956  constitution.  Mina.  Ghulam  Mohammad's  successor,  refused 
to  he  constrained  by  the  new  constitutional  rules  and  procedures, 
however  He  had  conceived  the  formation  of  the  Republican  Party  and 
had  enlisted  the  support  of  the  Punjabi  landlords  in  an  attempt  to 
sustain  and  expand  his  power.  Never  a  politician,  let  alone  a  Muslim 
(.ragur  member,  he  displayed  little  patience  with  politicians.  Mira's 
bureaucratic  experience  influenced  his  perceptions  and  behavior,  and 
he  was  quick  to  join  forces  with  those  powerful  personalities  who 
believed  Pakistan  required  a  form  of  "guided  democracy."  in  other 
words,  management  by  skilled  administrators,  not  quarrelsome  poli¬ 
ticians 

In  1958  Mira  decided  to  terminate  the  constitutional  experiment, 
and  with  assistance  provided  by  Avuh  Khan  and  the  Pakistan  Army, 
martial  law  was  denarrd.  the  1966  constitution  was  abrogated,  the 
legislatures  were  dosed,  and  all  political  parties  were  banned.  Mira, 
however,  did  not  reap  the  fruits  of  the  coup  Ayub  forced  Mira  to 
leave  the  country  ,  and  he  quickly  assumed  the  vacated  presidency. 
Avuh  argued  that  Pakistanis  were  nut  prepared  for  parliamentary  gov¬ 
ernment  itr  competitive  political  parties  Instead  he  offered  the  country 
the  Baste  Democracies,  which  was  a  tiered  arrangement  of  councils 
starting  at  the  grass-roots  level  and  controlled  by  the  bureaucracy 
Although  the  politician*  cned  "foul."  the\  were  powerless  to  alter  a 
program  imposed  by  the  armed  force* 

Marital  law  remained  in  effrtl  for  44  months  and  was  lifted  only 
when  Ayub  presented  his  own  constitution  to  the  nation  in  1962  Avub 
still  believed  it  was  possible  lo  conduct  government  without  the  formal 
establishment  of  political  parties  He  was  soon  disabused  of  that  notion, 
however,  and  when  the  political  parties  re-formed  and  took  their  place 
in  the  newly  established  National  Assemble.  Avuh  had  no  recourse 
other  than  to  orguitar  his  own  political  party  Curiously,  he  borrowed 
the  name  of  the  Muslim  la-ague,  but  when  the  "real"  Muslim  League 
members  displayed  their  outrage,  Ayub  modified  the  name,  and  his 
party  became  known  as  the  Convention  1st  Muslim  league  The  others 
then  dubbed  their  party  the  Councillor  Muslim  league.  Once  having 
reinstated  the  political  parties,  however.  Ayub  was  hard  pressed  to 
control  them,  yet  hr  found  it  difficult  to  retreat  from  a  constitution 
that  he  had  authorised.  By  1968-69  Ayub  was  strangled  by  the  very’ 
document  be  believed  guaranteed  his  perpetuation  in  office.  The  pol¬ 
iticians  had  proved  to  be  a  hardy  lot,  and  their  persistence  ultimately 
paid  off  when  Ayub  was  forced  to  yield  his  authority. 

The  politicians  no  doubt  enjoyed  a  moment  of  satisfaction  when  Ayub 
was  famed  to  resign  his  office,  but  they  still  had  to  contend  with  the 
Pakistani  armed  forces  and  with  a  junta  led  by  Yahya.  The  army  high 
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command  had  become  highly  politicized  during  the  Avub  yean,  and 
Vahva  appeared  ready  to  implement  reform*  that  were  an  amalgam  of 
the  demand*  of  the  opposition  political  organizations.  Yahya  abrogated 
the  1952  constitution.  again  closed  the  assemblies,  and  banned  political 
party  activity  But  he  also  demonstrated  a  desire  to  placate  the  mili¬ 
tary's  principal  detracton.  He  abolished  the  Bask-  Democracies  system, 
and  even  more  than  that,  he  declared  the  dissolution  of  One  Unit  (the 
1955  arrangement  unifying  the  West  Pakistan  provinces  into  a  single 
administrative  unit )  and  reconstituted  the  separate  administrative  prov¬ 
inces  of  Punjab,  hind.  Baluchistan,  and  the  NWFP 

The  breakup  of  West  Pakistan  had  heen  a  principal  demand  of  the 
National  A  warn  i  Party  (NAP),  organized  in  East  Pakistan  in  1957  by 
Maulana  Bhasham  The  party  attracted  other  regkmalists  to  its  banners 
and  soon  acquired  the  support  of  C  M  Syed  in  Sind.  Khan  Abdul 
Ghaffar  Khan  in  the  NWFP.  A.S.  Achakzai  in  Baluchistan,  and  Mian 
Iftikhaniddin  in  the  Punjab.  Yahya  felt  the  need  to  win  the  confidence 
of  these  celebrated  provincial  leaders,  but  he  also  wanted  the  support 
of  a  broad  cross  section  of  the  political  leadership  He  therefore  an¬ 
nounced  hts  intention  to  hold  general  elections.  In  1970  he  issued  the 
Legal  Framework  Order  iLFO)  specifying  the  number  of  seats  to  be 
allotted  the  several  provinces  in  the  National  Assembly  East  Pakistan. 
Isecause  of  its  larger  population,  was  awarded  more  seats  (Kan  the  other 
four  provinces  combined.  The  elections,  however,  were  to  be  con¬ 
ducted  under  the  terms  of  the  LFO.  and  little  if  any  consideration  was 
given  to  the  consequences. 

Pakistani  first  national  elections  were  held  on  schedule  and  were 
reported  to  lie  open.  bur.  and  with  few  untoward  events.  The  results, 
however,  shucked  Yahya  and  his  army  colleagues  Mid  sent  tremors 
throughout  the  country  In  East  Pakistan  the  NAP  boycotted  the  polls 
and  thus  left  the  field  open  to  the  Awami  League,  which  was  led  by 
Sheikh  Mujibur  Rahman.  The  Awami  Legue  won  virtually  every  seat 
allotted  to  East  Pakistan  and  as  a  result  of  the  LFO  order  enjoyed  a 
majority  of  seats  in  the  new  National  Assembly.  Mujib's  party,  how¬ 
ever.  did  not  win  a  single  seat  in  the  provinces  of  West  Pakistan.  The 
big  winner  in  West  Pakistan  was  Bhutto's  PPP.  but  its  success  was 
largely  confined  to  the  Punjab  and  Sind,  in  Baluchistan  and  the  NWFP 
the  seats  were  garnered  by  the  NAP.  ted  by  Khan  Abdul  Wati  Khan, 
a  son  of  Ghafbr  Khan,  and  the  Jamiat-ubUlema-i- Islam  (JU1). 

The  Awami  League  dominated  the  provincial  government  in  East 
Pakistan,  the  PPP  controlled  the  administration  a f  the  Punjab  and  Sind, 
and  a  NAP-JUI  coalition  formed  Hie  governments  in  Baluchistan  and 
the  NWPP.  A  major  dilemma  developed,  however,  over  the  formation 
of  the  central  government  Bhutto  enlisted  elements  within  the  military 
to  oppose  the  transfer  of  power  to  Mujibur  Rahman  and  Ids  Awami 
League.  Yahya.  faced  with  a  divided  junta,  decided  to  bring  Mujib 
in  ommo  voppfwr  ns  m  coon  vo  won  out  ■  oovnprooiiso.  Boono* 
however,  sensed  thet  he  hed  the  required  leverage  te  prevent  an 
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cM  (hr  lack  of  Awami  League  support  In  the  West  Wing.  He  also 
emphasized  his  overwhelming  victories  in  the  Punjab  and  Sind.  Playing 
upon  West  Pakistani  sentiment.  Bhutto  intimated  that  the  "inferior” 
Bengalis  should  not  be  permitted  to  take  over  the  central  government. 
Yahva's  task  was  nearly  hopeless.  Unable  to  maintain  unity  within  the 
military  high  command,  he  could  not  manage  an  acceptable  compro¬ 
mise  between  the  leading  politicians  He  also  failed  to  call  on  Muiib 
to  form  a  new  government.  Instead,  the  junta  authorized  a  buildup  of 
forces  in  the  East  Wing.  Troops  were  transported  to  East  Pakistan  and 
placed  on  alert  status.  The  Bengali  reaction  to  these  developments  was 
violent,  angrr  and  bitterness  convulsed  society,  ('.alts  went  out  to  strike, 
demonstrate,  and  demand  the  rewards  promised  by  the  election.  When 
the  government  refused  to  acknowledge  the  Bengali  claim.  cries  of 
secession  took  over.  In  March  1971.  in  the  dead  of  night,  the  armed 
forces  garrisoned  in  East  Pakistan  attacked  Awami  League  strong  points, 
including  Dacca  University  hostels.  Mujib  was  arrested  in  his  residence 
and  flown  to  a  prison  in  West  Pakistan.  The  martial  law  government 
argued  it  had  to  act  swiftly  and  with  firmness  in  order  to  crush  an 
insurrection.  Bhutto,  who  had  been  in  East  Pakistan,  returned  to  Ka¬ 
rachi  asserting  that  the  armed  forces  had  "saved”  Pakistan.  In  fact,  the 
civil  war  had  begun  (see  Yahya  Khan  and  Bangladesh,  ch.  1.  Military 
Background,  ch.  5) 

Some  observers  saw  sinister  motives  in  Bhutto’s  behavior  after  the 
election  and  in  the  subsequent  negotiations  and  civil  war  It  is  sug¬ 
gested  that  he  was  prepared  to  see  the  separation  of  the  East  W  ing  in 
order  to  realise  his  political  ambition.  Although  these  allegations  per¬ 
sist.  irrefutable  evidence  has  never  surfaced  Nevertheless.  Bhutto's 
intransigence  was  directly  responsible  for  the  failure  to  reach  a  com¬ 
promise  with  Mujib.  and  the  defeat  of  the  military  gave  him  command 
of  the  country,  which  he  assumed  on  December  20.  1971  (In  July 
1983  information  that  was  allegedly  leaked  from  the  secret  Hamoodur 
Rahman  Commission  report  and  published  in  the  Urdu  press  promised 
to  shed  more  light  on  the  story.  The  commission  had  interviewed  286 
witnesses  between  1972  and  1974.  including  the  highest  ranking  po¬ 
litical  leaders  and  army  commanders  In  1975  Bhutto  had  the  report 
classified  secret  on  grounds  that  its  release  could  jeopardise  the  coun¬ 
try's  national  security,  but  the  action  only  increased  suspicion  con¬ 
cerning  his  complicity  in  the  dismemberment  of  the  country  Zia's 
determination  to  keep  the  report  under  wrapt,  however,  suggested  it 
might  be  even  more  harmful  to  the  military  establishment.  I 

The  PPP  administration  represented  Pakistan's  first  civilian  govern¬ 
ment  in  13  years.  Bhutto  commented  that  be  had  been  called  on  to 
"pick  up  the  pieces"  of  a  shattered  society  The  country  had  lost  ap- 
proafcrtatefy  one-sixth  of  its  land  area  and  more  than  half  its  population 
Its  armed  forces  had  been  mauled  by  a  stronger  Indian  military  es¬ 
tablishment.  More  than  90,000  Pakistanis— 75,000  of  them  military 
personae!  saw  prisoners  of  war.  and  many  of  this  number  had  been 
aroused  of  war  crimes.  The  country  had  suffered  physical  damage. 
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especially  the  port  of  Karachi  and  the  Punjab  Plain  But  perhaps  wont 
of  all,  the  humiliation  of  defeat  at  the  hands  of  a  hated  foe  and  a  feeling 
of  helplessness  had  stretched  the  national  psyche  to  the  breaking  point 
The  people  of  Pakistan  had  to  have  their  confidence  and  self-respect 
restored,  and  it  became  Bhutto's  task  to  treat  the  disorder  (see  Bhutto 
and  the  Restoration  of  National  Confidence,  ch  1) 

Bhutto  was  experienced.  bright,  resourceful,  and  tireless  He  plunged 
into  the  problem  with  enormous  enthusiasm  and  quickly  restored  much 
of  the  country's  lost  pride  After  ensuring  military  support,  he  moved 
ipinil  the  leadingentrepreneurial  families  by  nationalizing  industries, 
insurance  companies,  and  banks  and  stressed  that  his  administration 
would  be  a  "people's  government.  “  The  general  population  responded 
in  the  affirmative  to  Bhutto’s  actions,  and  his  coalition  represented 
virtually  all  sectors  and  groups  in  the  country.  Despite  difficulties,  the 
economy  began  to  improve,  and  considerable  effort  was  put  into  the 
fashioning  of  still  another  constitution.  It  was  at  this  point  that  the 
coalition  began  to  unravel.  Bhutto  took  himself  very  seriously,  he  be¬ 
lieved  he  was  the  heart  and  mind  of  the  nation.  He  refused  to  entertain 
the  thought  that  others  might  contest  his  authority,  and  he  dealt  harshly 
with  those  who  challenged  his  ideas  and  actions.  Bhutto  was  the  scion 
of  a  Sindhi  tenders  (landlord),  an  absolute  and  paternalistic  figure.  He 
was  true  to  the  tenders  tradition,  and  although  worldly  and  erudite, 
he  insisted  on  running  the  country  much  like  the  tenders  manages  his 
lands  and  its  hapless  harts  (peasants).  Thus,  Bhutto  was  unaccustomed 
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lo  crtttetMi  and  impatient  with  those  who  i|ucMionr<l  his  reasoning  or 

puhciri, 

Bhutto  ftrat  rrjectfd  the  advice  of  some  of  hi*  closest  confidant*, 
particularly  thoae  with  radical  view*  Some  paid  for  their  mxtihordi 
nation  by  going  to  jail,  others  were  psvchokigicaih  or  physically  aUiu-d. 
and  many  more  lost  their  influential  position*  within  the  party  and 
government  Perhaps  the  moat  celebrated  clash  arose  brtwrrn  Bhutto 
and  |.A.  Rahim,  the  chief  ideologue  of  the  PPP  Rahim,  a  fervent 
leftist,  had  joined  with  Bhutto  after  the  latter  left  the  Avuh  cabinet 
In  1967.  when  Bhutto  was  conitdennu  joining  one  of  the  established 
opposition  parties.  Rahim  persuaded  him  to  dart  a  new  organization 
Tl»e  PPP  was  a  direct  result  of  their  lollalmration 

Rahim  was  considerably  older  than  Bhutto  and  treated  Kim  as  a  son 
Moreover.  Rahim  was  accustomed  to  speaking  hts  mind,  and  his  be¬ 
havior  did  not  change  after  Bhutto  became  Pakistan's  maximum  ruler 
Bhutto,  however,  did  change,  and  he  insisted  on  tbsohite  obedience 
bom  bis  staff.  When  Rahim  did  not  perform  according  to  Bhutto's 
wishes,  he  was  beaten  by  agents  of  the  FSF  and  forced  to  give  up  his 
posts  in  the  party  and  government  Kptsodes  such  as  the  Rahim  affair 
were  not  uncommon.  The  FSF  billeted  severe  punishment  on  Bhutto's 
adversaries  wherever  and  whenever  thex  appeared 

Bhutto,  however,  did  not  shivs  base  his  desires  satisfied  lie  wanted 
a  presidential  constitution,  and  he  was  forced  to  accept  a  parliamentary 
system  In  the  course  of  the  drafting  of  the  document,  his  political 
opposition  in  the  frontier  provinces  took  offense  at  hts  authoritarian 
demands  This  clash  with  the  NAP-Jll  coalition  could  not  he  resolved 
peaceably .  and  the  situation  liecamc  critical  when  Bhutto  ordered  the 
provincial  governments  dissolved  In  Baluchistan.  Bhutto  was  herd 
with  armed  insurrection  Although  he  had  the  leaders  of  the  political 
appositKm  arrested,  he  cxn.ki  not  present  the  intensification  of  th«* 
conflict  litimateiy.  the  army  was  drawn  into  the  struggle,  which  was 
not  contained  until  several  army  divisions  and  various  support  forces 
were  put  into  the  battle  In  the  meantime,  the  dissidents  had  come 
to  depend  on  Afghanistan  for  sanctuary  and  support.  And  in  Afghanistan 
Prime  Mohammad  Daud  in  1973  deposed  hit  cousin.  King  Zahtr  Shah, 
established  a  republic  uf  which  he  was  president,  and  renewed  the  tall 
for  the  establishment  of  an  independent  Pakhtun  state — Pakhtunis- 
tan — tn  he  carved  out  of  Pakistan  ’s  NWKP  and  part  or  all  of  Baluchistan 
Bhutto,  therrfiirr.  felt  justified  in  crushing  the  insurgency'  in  Balu¬ 
chistan  as  well  as  denying  publicans,  such  as  Wali  Khan  in  the  NWFP, 
an  active  political  voice 

Bhutto's  performance  destroyed  the  coalition  assembled  in  the  wake 
of  the  civil  war  It  was  never  resurrected  Although  his  PPP  remained 
the  dominant  political  party  in  the  country,  imposition  to  his  rule  grew 
daily  He  agreed  to  “test"  his  popularity  in  a  general  election  only  after 
he  had  eliminated  hi*  principal  rival,  Wah  Khan  The  assassination  in 
1973  of  Mohammad  Sherpao.  a  key  PPP  leader  in  the  NWFP.  give 
Bhutto  the  opportunity  to  arrest  Wah  Khan  on  impirton  of  murder 
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More  important.  Shrrpao*  death  was  uird  to  justify  the  banning  uf 
the  principal  opposition  party,  the  NAP  The  NAP's  other  officials  were 
also  incarcerated,  often  several  times,  the  pom  's  offices  were  closed, 
and  its  funds  were  fnm  n 

In  the  absence  of  the  NAP.  Bhutto  appeared  to  base  little  to  fear 
hum  the  remaining  opposition  organizations  Bhutto,  however,  did  not 
count  on  the  opposition  parties  forming  themselves  into  the  Pakistan 
National  Alliance  (PNAi  fin  the  purpose  of  contesting  the  election  Nor 
did  he  anticipate  the  attack  leveled  against  his  private  lift*  Bhutto  was 
accused  of  anti-lslamic  behavior,  of  indulging  in  intoxicants,  and  of 
womanizing  Members  of  the  religimis  community  declared  him  unfit 
to  govern  a  Muslim  country,  as  did  the  poltikal  opposition  Although 
Bhutto  was  reasonably  assured  of  success,  this  concerted  attack  de¬ 
manded  a  response  Bhutto  wanted  a  bigger  victory  than  that  forecast 
He  wanted  nothing  less  than  a  popular  mandate  to  deal  with  his  de¬ 
tractors 

The  election  was  held  cm  schedule,  hut  unlike  the  1970  experience, 
this  one  wa»  immediately  challenged  In  the  PNA  The  PPP  won  a 
sweeping  victory .  but  the  opposition  at  once  insistrd  that  the  results 
were  fraudulent  The  PNA  demanded  Bhutto's  resignation  and  called 
for  new  elections  under  army  and  judicial  supervision.  Bhutto,  how¬ 
ever.  refused  to  yield  and  was  forced  to  deal  with  civil  disturbances 
that  broke  out  in  cities  and  towns  across  the  country  The  inability  of 
the  KSF  tel  quell  the  disorder,  the  mounting  death  toll,  and  the  de¬ 
struction  of  public  and  private  property  finally  compelled  Bhutto  to 
call  on  the  army  for  assistance.  But  even  the  declaration  of  martial  law 
in  the  troubled  areas  had  little  effect  Facing  socioeconomic  paralysis 
as  well  as  persistent  civil  dtsohedk'ncr .  Bhutto  kist  control  of  the  armed 
forces  On  July  5.  1977,  Bhutto  was  arrested  by  an  army  contingent. 
Other  members  id  his  government  and  party  were  also  apprehended, 
and  Pakistan's  latest  civilian  administration  came  to  an  ignominious 
end 

The  leader  of  the  coup.  Zia.  was  rumored  to  have  been  pressured 
to  move  against  his  erstwhile  leader  by  his  brother  officers  who  (eared 
disaffection  in  the  lower  ranks  uf  the  army.  Zia'v  initial  statements  gave 
some  validity  to  this  interpretation  As  the  ('MUA.  Zia  publicized  his 
intention  to  hold  oew  elections  and  to  return  authority  to  civilian  hands 
within  three  months  Bhutto  and  the  other  pufkirtaru  had  hern  rounded 
up  and  placed  under  a  modified  form  uf  house  arrest  pending  their 
release  and  the  resumption  of  political  activity.  In  fort.  Bhutto  wa 
released  for  a  brief  period,  and  be  quickly  announced  hit  intent  to 
reestablish  his  authority  But  shortly  after  that  statement,  he  was  ar¬ 
rested  again,  never  to  reappear  in  pubhc  The  elections  were  postponed 
when  the  martial  law  authorities  revenled  that  new  evidence  had  been 
uncovered  Implicating  Bhutto  in  a  plot  to  murder  a  political  rival  The 
plot  had  failed,  but  the  rival’s  father  died  in  thr  encounter,  and  it  was 
to i  apron  ram  phuvid  wroi  mrovo  av  pprptfrmipfK- 
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Zm  >uddrnly  launched  into  a  detailed  attack  on  the  man  who  had 
elevated  him  to  high  office,  claiming  that  Bhutto  was  responsible  for 
numerous  crimes  and  deceptions  Referring  to  Bhutto  as  a  "Machia¬ 
vellian."  Zia  left  little  doubt  that  the  former  prime  minister  was  to  be 
thoroughly  discredited  as  well  as  isolated  bom  the  public  that  once 
referred  to  him  as  the  Quaid-i-Awam  (Leader  of  the  People)  in  the 
lengthy  trial  that  followed.  Bhutto  insisted  on  his  innocence  Never¬ 
theless.  hr  was  bund  guilty  and  sentenced  to  death  The  appeal  process 
was  also  long  and  arduous,  but  despite  strenuous  efforts  by  his  lawyers 
and  Bhutto's  own  detailed  presentation  in  court,  the  death  penalty  was 
upheld  Zia  was  inundated  by  appeals  for  merry  from  literally  dozrns 
of  world  capitals,  but  the  general  refused  to  lib  the  sentence,  and 
Bhutto  was  hanged  on  April  4.  1979 

Despite  Bhutto's  c secution.  Zia  continued  to  entertain  the  idea  of 
holding  elrrtk  ns.  and  thev  were  slated  for  November  1979.  This  was 
the  second  time  he  made  such  a  promise  Moreover,  his  advisers  had 
developed  an  elaborate  system  of  proportional  representation  as  a  tech¬ 
nique  for  controlling  the  political  parties  Registration  was  also  imposed 
on  the  parties  Organizations  refusing  to  register  with  the  government 
would  not  be  allowed  to  run  candidates  ‘The  PPP  declared  its  intention 
to  ignore  the  registration  order,  and  one  of  its  leaders.  General  (retired) 
Tildca  Khan,  declared  that  the  party  would  gain  control  of  the  national 
and  provincial  legislatures  no  matter  how  many  obstacles  the  Zia  gov¬ 
ernment  placed  in  its  path  Tikka  suggested  that  candidates  running 
under  other  party  names  might  well  be  PPP  members.  Another  tactic 
would  he  to  win  over  the  representatives  of  the  nondescript  parties 
In  an  act  of  bravado.  Tikka  said  the  PPP  would  run  candidates  even 
if  the  government  refused  to  accept  the  credentials  of  the  PPP.  The 
PPP.  he  asserted,  remained  the  most  popular  political  organization  in 
the  country  ,  and  the  martial  law  government  could  not  suppress  it 
without  making  a  mockery  of  the  election  process. 

The  PPP  gambled  that  Zia  would  not  again  postpone  the  elections 
Moreover,  this  open  display  uf  defiance  was  aimed  at  demonstrating 
the  inherent  weakness  of  the  military  junta  Indeed,  the  other  political 
parties  also  used  the  opportunity  to  berate  the  junta.  They  accused  it 
of  rigging  the  election  process  in  order  to  perpetuate  its  power  and 
intimated  that  Zia  i  plan  would  only  guarantee  a  coalition  of  weak 
parties  and  ensure  the  continuation  of  military  rule.  This  volley  of 
criticism  convinced  Zia  and  his  brother  officers  that  the  holding  of 
elections  at  this  time  would  be  very  dangerous.  At  the  same  time,  they 
wanted  to  demonstrate  to  the  politicians  and  the  public  at  large  that 
they  could  not  be  intimidated.  Thus  on  October  16.  1979,  Zia  again 
canceled  the  elections.  This  time,  however,  he  declared  that  they  had 
been  postponed  indefinitely. 

Up  until  this  time  the  Junta  had  been  concerned  with  consolidating 
its  power,  learning  the  rudiments  of  governing,  and  reducing  the  ca¬ 
pabilities  of  its  adversaries.  Zia  had  emphasised  the  importance  of 
transforming  Pakistan  into  an  Islamic  state,  decreed  the  development 
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of  Shariat  court*,  ami  inititnl  on  the  application  of  Ulamic  law  in  curt 
involving  criminal  activity  (wr  Emerging  Political  System,  this  ch. ). 
But  it  was  fairly  obvious  that  little  attention  had  been  given  to  the 
rebuilding  of  the  political  system.  The  on-again.  off-again  promises  of 
elections,  the  reluctance  to  liquidate  the  political  parties  even  though 
they  were  prevented  from  engaging  in  normal  activities,  and  the  de¬ 
cision  to  retain  the  1973  (Constitution  despite  the  suspension  of  its 
provisions  pointed  to  indecision  in  the  ranks  of  the  military  leadership. 

But  a  new  phase  began  in  the  political  life  of  the  nation  when  the 
junta  decided  to  put  off  elections  indefinitely  The  leadership  no  longer 
saw  itself  as  a  temporary  phenomenon  It  was  now  convinced  that  it 
had  a  mission  to  perform  and  that  it  alone  could  stabilize  society.  The 
military  elite  was  traditionally  contemptuous  of  the  politicians,  but  now 
they  no  iongrr  pretended  tolerance  At  every  public  opportunity  Zia 
e* pressed  the  opinion  that  the  political  parties  were  irresponsible  and 
that  the  pabtkraru  were  without  mural  scruplr*  Pakistani  politics  meant 
character  assassination,  opportunism,  and  violence,  said  Zia.  The  junta, 
therefore,  would  remain  in  plan*  and  would  not  yield  authority  to 
civilian  control  until  virtuous  leaders  could  be  found  to  administer  a 
more  perfect  political  system  That  perfect  political  system  would  be 
in  tune  with  the  Pakistani  genius  and  would  be  Muslim  to  the  core. 

Most  politicians  accepted  none  of  this.  More  important,  a  substantial 
portion  of  the  population  was  likewise  unimpressed.  Earlier  leaders 
had  made  similar  promises,  hut  the  nation  neither  prospered  nor  pro¬ 
gressed.  There  was  no  reason  to  believe  Zia's  pronouncements  were 
any  more  sincere  than  those  of  his  predecessors.  The  public  had  come 
to  mistrust  the  military  establishment,  and  although  the  politicians 
were  also  perceived  as  opportunistic  and  self-aggrandizing,  they  were 
without  real  power.  The  politicians,  however,  symbolized  apposition 
to  authoritarianism,  and  the  quest  for  freedom,  though  elusive,  re¬ 
mained  a  vital  goal  of  the  politically  conscious  public. 

Zia  let  it  be  known  he  was  nut  engaged  in  a  popularity  contest.  His 
overriding  concern  was  the  preservation  of  the  nation,  and  he  firmly 
believed  that  the  nation's  external  problems  were  inextricably  linked 
with  its  domestic  condition.  Pakistan  required  a  strong,  stable  gov¬ 
ernment,  managed  by  men  guided  by  Islamic  values.  Nothing  that  hr 
had  observed  in  Pakistan's  history  told  him  that  political  parties  were 
essential  to  the  construction  of  such  a  system.  Political  parties,  he 
implied,  divided  the  nation  and  exposed  its  weaknesses  to  the  country  's 
enemies.  The  formation  of  Bangladesh  was  a  glaring  example.  Pakistan, 
according  to  Zia.  could  survive  without  parties,  it  might  not  survive 
with  them.  The  junta  was  therefore  determined  to  deal  harshly  with 
the  politici—  d  they  Insisted  on  disturbing  the  public  order  The 
authorities  did  not  hesitate  to  arrest  and  incarcerate  political  figures, 
who  ware  proldfaMed  from  making  public  appearances. 

Nusrat  Bhutto.  aloM  with  her  daughter.  Benaxir.  led  the  PPP  after 
Bhutto^enamgkm^TW  BaarifaHaw^ governisscut Jkept  them  under  al- 
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permitted  to  leave  the  country  (or  medical  can*  in  Nmrmhrr  I9R2. 
ImjI  her  daughter  remained  under  tight  security  Similar  treatment  has 
been  meted  out  to  Asghar  Khan,  the  first  Pakistani  to  serve  as  thr 
commander  in  chief  of  the  air  (one  and  the  founder  and  leader  of  thr 
centrist  political  parts.  Tehrik-i-lstiqlai.  lie  was  seldom  permitted  to 
lease  the  confines  of  his  residence  Arrests  of  political  personalities 
were  commonplace  Khwga  Khairuddin.  secretary  general  of  the 
Movement  for  the  Restoration  of  Democracy  (MRD).  was  apprehended 
hs-  police  on  numerous  occasions,  but  he  steadfastly  refused  to  suspend 
hts  activities 

In  February  1MH3  leaders  of  the  MRD  met  in  I aliorr  in  violation  of 
martial  law-  regulations  and  decided  to  observe  a  "political  prisoner's 
dav  "  Their  meeting  was  interrupted  by  the  police,  who  took  them 
into  custody  Wkrn  word  of  the  arrests  reached  Karachi,  female  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  MRD  sought  to  demonstrate  at  the  mausoleum  of  the  t^uaid- 
i- Azam  The  authorities  locked  the  gates  to  the  shrine  before  thr  dem¬ 
onstration  could  hr  formed,  hut  the  7Ja  government  could  not  insulate 
the  publir  from  these  display's  of  discontent  Kven  the  Jamaat-i-lsbuni. 
which  Zia  appeared  to  fiis-or.  took  to  criticizing  his  heavy-handed  rale 
All  the  parties  appeared  to  share  a  common  concern  that  the  regime 
sought  their  elimination  and  that  they  had  no  option  hut  to  fight  hack. 

The  political  parties  centered  their  criticism  an  Zias  derision  to 
proceed  with  the  construction  of  a  new  political  system  that  was  "true 
to  Islamic  principles  "  Almost  all  the  parties  stressed  that  the  country 
did  not  need  a  new  political  structure  in  order  to  cam  forward  the 
process  of  Islamizatmn  They  repeated  thr  argument  that  thr  adoption 
of  the  Objective*  Resolution  of  March  194V.  drafted  by  Ishtiaq  Husain 
Qurrshi.  a  minister  in  Pakistan's  first  government,  spelled  out  Paki¬ 
stan's  Muslim  purpose  and  provided  sufficient  Islamic  orirntation  The 
Objectives  Resolution  and  the  1973  Constitution  were  all  thr  frame¬ 
work  required  to  build  a  genuine  Muslim  society  Moreover,  the  1973 
Constitution  had  established  the  (found I  of  Islamic  Ideology,  and  that 
body  was  charged  with  scrutinizing  the  laws  enacted  by  the  legislature 
The  council  could  recommend  the  repeal  or  amendment  of  any  law 
deemed  to  be  repugnant  to  Islam.  Finally,  the  political  opposition 
noted  that  the  (fonstitution  prescribed  a  time  limit  for  bringing  thr 
country's  laws  into  conform  (tv  with  Islamic  precepts. 

The  MRD — which  had  a  changeable  membership  that  sometimes 
included  the  PPP,  Tehrik-Mstiqlal.  Pakistan  National  Party.  JVI,  Pak¬ 
istan  Democratic  Party  (PDP),  National  Democratic  Party  (NDPV 
Khairuddin  Muslim  League.  Pagaro  Muslim  League.  Jamiat-ul-Ulema- 
i- Pakistan  (JVP)  and.  on  occasion,  the  Jsmaat-i-lilami  joined  In  con¬ 
demning  Zias  intention  to  give  the  country  a  "new**  pohtkal  system. 
The  opposition  envisaged  the  decree  of  a  set  of  laws  that  wom  mnhe 
the  1973  Constitution  sad  and  void.  The  figure  of  their  political  or- 
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rcpeatedls  disturbed  bv  the  provincial  issue  The  reopening  of  old 
wound*  while  provincialism  wa*  again  latent  and  subject  to  exploitation 
liv  alien  powers  earned  serious  consequence*  Most  important,  how¬ 
ever.  the  MRI)  wanted  a  return  to  civilian  government  and  an  end  to 
the  arbitrary  system  of  martial  law. 

The  MRD  s  Ontral  Action  (lommilter  assembled  in  May  1983  with 
Mauiana  Loqman  Alipuri  ijl'l)  in  the  chair  Attending  the  meeting 
was  Khwaja  Khatruddin.  Sardar  Sherhaa  Ma/an  and  Ahid  Zuheri  (NDP'. 
Fansiq  Ia*ghan.  (ihubm  Mustafa  Jatoi.  and  Mauiana  Khtrain  ul  Huq 
iPPP).  Mairaj  Mohammad  Khan.  Iqbal  ilyder.  and  Alamdar  llyder 
iQaumi  Maha/i-i-Axadi).  Fetehvah  All  Khan  (Maxdoor  Kisan  Party). 
Mushtaq  Mirra  <PDP).  and  (^an  Sher  Afzal  and  Hakim  Jamal uddin 
tJVD  At  the  conclusion  of  their  meeting,  the  MRI)  leaders  announced 
a  31  -point  program  that  was  aimed  at  preserving  the  1973  Constitution, 
increasing  provincial  autonomy,  and  securing  a  broader  role  in  deci¬ 
sion-making  The  MRD  called  fcir  a  strict  separation  of  powers,  an 
independent  judiciary,  and  fundamental  guarantees  of  free  expression 
at  all  levels  It  therefore  called  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  Press  and 
Publication*  Ordinance  to  ensure  an  open  Row  of  information 
The  program  also  endorsed  trade  union  activities,  including  the  right 
uf  collective  bargaining  and  the*  withholding  of  services  The  MRD 
sought  the  elimination  of  discrimination  against  women  and  religious 
minorities,  as  well  as  the  strict  accountability-  of  civil  and  military 
personnel.  Tax  burdens  were  ordered  reduced  on  workers  with  fixed 
incomes,  and  a  clear  demarcation  was  demanded  between  private  in¬ 
dustry  and  government  corporations.  The  l-enimst  phrase  "from  each 
according  to  his  ability,  to  each  according  to  his  work"  was  also  adopted 
in  redesigning  Use  socioeconomic  system  The  MRD  urged  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  compulsory  military  training  and  reinforced  Pakistan's  non- 
aligned  status  which,  it  said,  was  threatened  by  the  decision  to  accept 
substantial  military  assistance  from  the  United  States  The  MRD  in¬ 
sisted  on  good  relations  with  all  of  Pakistan's  neighbors  and  cited  the 
country's  special  ties  to  the  Third  World,  especially  the  Muslim  states 
The  MRD  leaders  intended  to  cam  their  message  throughout  the 
country,  announcing  they  would  hold  a  major  protest  demonstration 
on  August  14.  1983.  the  date  set  by  Zii  for  the  proclamation  at  the 
junta's  new  political  system.  The  authorities,  however,  were  unwilling 
to  allow  the  free  movement  of  the  opposition  and  made  interprovincial 
travel  virtually  impossible  Sherhas  Mazari.  for  example,  was  pre¬ 
vented  from  deplaning  in  Peshawar  in  May  1983.  His  comments  hi- 
lowing  his  return  to  Karachi  revealed  the  deepening  frustration  of  all 
the  politicians: 
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Despite  tht'  criticism  of  the  political  opposition,  in  July  19H3  Zia  * 
iT-mcmbrr  Constitution  Commission  reviewed  the  different  reports 
of  the  ( Council  of  Islamic  Ideology.  a  committee  of  the  Majlis-t-Shonra. 
and  a  cabinet  committee  Civen  approximate!*  two  weeks  to  complete 
its  work  and  to  recommend  its  finding*  to  the  president,  the  Consti- 
tutKin  ( Commission  attempted  to  draw  ideas  from  all  three  documents 
in  drafting  its  response  The  work  of  the  commission  was  especially 
complicated  by  the  different  conclusion*  drawn  hv  the  Council  of  Is¬ 
lamic  Ideology  and  the  Majlis  committee  The  council  called  for  a 
unitary  form  of  government,  whereas  the  Majlis  committee  urged  the 
reconstitution  of  the  parliamentary  system,  the  council  recommended 
elections  on  a  nonparty  basis,  whereas  the  Majlis  committee  argued 
for  the  reinstatement  of  the  political  parties  The  council  called  for  the 
retention  of  the  Majlis,  although  reduced  in  number  and  with  only  70 
percent  of  the  body  directly  elected  It  also  recommended  the  creation 
of  the  Supreme  Majlis  lor  Islamic  Affairs,  which  would  have  20  mem¬ 
bers  and  be  chaired  by  the  president  A  separate  majlis  was  also  con¬ 
templated  for  non-Muslims. 

The  Majlis  committee,  by  contrast,  argued  for  the  retention  of  the 
1973  Constitution  which,  it  noted,  represented  the  country's  Islamic 
character  and  ensured  the  promotion  of  Islamic  order  The  committee 
also  urged  the  protection  of  fundamental  rights,  the  independence  of 
the  judiciary,  and  a  balance  between  the  powers  of  the  president  and 
those  of  the  prime  minuter  The  Majlis  committee  spoke  for  the  more 
sophisticated  elements,  and  it  left  little  doubt  that  it  preferred  a  return 
to  competitive  politics,  insisted  on  open  elections  without  proportional 
representation,  and  approved  an  unfettered  free  press.  Its  recommen¬ 
dations  also  reflected  concern  that  the  ideas  furthered  by  the  Council 
of  Islamic  Ideology  would  only  perpetuate  arbitrary  government  in  the 
name  of  Islam. 

The  cabinet  committee  maintained  a  lower  profile,  addressing  itself 
to  elections  on  a  nonparty  basu,  but  it  did  not  indicate  how  the  elections 
would  be  held  or  what  powers  should  be  conferred  on  the  president. 
It  was  bom  these  assorted  and  conflicting  recommendations  that  the 
Constitution  Commission  endeavored  to  assemble  its  own  report  for 
transmittal  to  Zia. 

In  the  meantime,  the  government  revealed  by  its  actions  that  it 
would  not  tolerate  disobedience  bom  the  politicians  Sherbaa  Mazari 
was  arrested  and  ordered  detained  for  three  months  in  the  Central  Jail 
at  Multan.  Mazari  had  been  ordered  to  remain  in  his  village,  and  his 
appearance  in  Karachi  prompted  his  arrest  and  incarceration.  Mazaris 
plight  was  a  signal  to  otner  politicians  that  the  Junta  would  not  tolerate 
disturbances  at  any  kind,  especially  on  the  eve  of  Zia's  proclamation 
of  a  new  political  system. 
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Emerging  MHicil  System 

The  outline  of  the  military  junta  *  political  system  began  to  unfold 
more  seriously  on  December  24.  1981.  when  Zia  announced  the  for¬ 
mation  of  the  Majlis-i-Shoora.  Me  called  the  body  an  interim  arrange¬ 
ment  to  promote  "effective  contact"  between  the  people  and  the 
government  The  Majlis  was  described  as  an  all-nominated  assembly, 
selected  by  the  president  from  lists  assembled  by  his  staff  and  the 
bureaucracy  In  total,  the  Majlis  would  consist  of  .350  members,  but 
Zis  acknowledged  that  only  287  would  be  identified  for  the  first  session. 
The  Majlis-i-Shoora  in  theory  would  perform  the  tasks  of  a  legislature, 
but  it  would  not  be  endowed  with  the  powers  normally  associated  with 
a  lawmaking  body  As  a  temporary  substitute  fi»r  a  constitutional  par¬ 
liament.  its  functions  and  purpose  were  sharply  defined  and  circum¬ 
scribed  Zta  explained  that  there  was  a  nerd  for  a  broad  consultative 
body  in  order  to  bridge  popular  demand  with  government  policy  and 
claimed  that  the  Majlis  would  serve  such  a  purpose.  The  president 
also  cited  his  reasons  for  selecting  rather  than  electing  the  council's 
members,  he  said  that  holding  elections  would  only  inflame  partisan 
activity  and  that  the  goal  of  selection  would  hr  quickly  abandoned. 
The  country  could  ill  afford  a  violent  enctiuntrr  that  could  weaken  its 
defenses,  he  explained.  Moreover,  there  was  a  need  for  regional,  as 
well  as  functional,  representation  It  was  therrforr  decided  that  the 
most  expeditious,  least  controversial,  method  involved  careful  selection 
by  the  enuntrv  »  chief  executive,  i  e  .  Zia 

The  "powers'  of  the  Majlis-t-Shoora  are  defined  in  the  presidential 
order  that  created  it  The  Majlis  can  recommend  the  enactment  of 
taws  or  suggest  amendments  to  existing  laws  It  mav  discuss  the  annual 
budgrt.  review  the  five-year  development  plan,  and  rrquest  infor¬ 
mation  from  any  ministry  or  operative  agrnev  in  the  government 
Finally,  the  Majlis  can  assume  additional  responsibilities  on  direct 
assignment  from  the  president.  But  the  Majlis  is  not  a  true  legislature 
Although  its  scrutinizing  powers  are  highlighted — a  role  it  shares  with 
the  Council  of  Islamic  Ideology — it  can  neither  initiate  action  involving 
the  country's  laws  nor  insist  that  its  recommendations  he  adopted  by 
the  government 

The  government  has  attempted  to  give  the  Majlu  a  broad  character 
Members  have  been  selected  from  the  different  provinces  and  regions. 
No  less  significant,  a  whole  range  uf  occupational  groups  has  been 
identified.  Members  of  the  ulama,  i nathaikh  (students  of  Islam),  farm¬ 
ers,  industrial  workers,  lawyers,  teachers,  medical  doctors,  and  en¬ 
gineers  are  associated  with  the  council.  Women  and  minorities  are  also 
given  special  consideration,  and  seats  have  been  reserved  for  them 
11m  Maffcs  has  a  chairman,  or  Speaker,  who  is  the  chief  officer  of  the 
assembly.  He  is  appointed  by  the  president  from  among  the  council 
umbsrdsip,  as  are  the  four  vice  chairmen.  AH  the  officers  and  mem¬ 
bers  at  the  Mgjhe  are  required  to  take  an  oath  of  attegnmee  to  the 
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government  in  aivordaiKe  with  the  Provisional  Constitutional  Order, 
1981.  which  provide*  thr  (inundation  for  Zia  s  rule 

Observers  examining  the  composition  of  the  Vlajlis-i-Shoora  were 
quick  to  cite  the  large  number  of  landlords  in  the  body,  many  having 
large  rural  constituencies  Former  government  officials  and  politicians 
were  also  «|uite  numerous  It  was  estimated  that  approximately  one- 
third  of  the  members  were  former  central  government  or  prov  incial 
ministers  The  political  parties  wen*  also  indirectly  represented  by 
former  parts  faithful  Almost  100  members  had  been  associated  with 
the  PPP  The  PPP  formally  denounced  the  Majlis  as  a  tool  of  the 
military  junta,  as  did  the  Trhrik-i-lstk|lal.  the  NDP.  the  POP.  and  the 
Khairuddm  Muslim  league  The  Pagarn  Muslim  league,  the  Jamaat- 
l-lslamt.  and  the  JTP  were  less  critical  but  nevertheless  forbade  their 
followers  from  joining  the  council  A  number  of  members,  however, 
defied  their  parties,  ami  the  organizations  were  left  to  decide  what,  if 
anv.  disciplinary  action  would  be  taken  against  such  individuals  Pak¬ 
istani  politicians  seldom  placed  party  above  personal  ambition,  and  the 
Zta  government  counted  on  the  constancy  of  that  record  The  parties 
complained  bitterlv  about  the  government  s  actum  in  forming  the  coun¬ 
cil.  but  their  inability  to  control  their  own  members  illustrated  their 
inherent  weakness 

Khwaja  Mohammad  Safdar  was  appointed  Speaker  of  the  Majlis  in 
January  IU82  Safdar.  an  old-line  Muslim  League  politician  and  a  par¬ 
ticipant  in  legislatures  since  1953.  accepted  thr  assignment  and  im¬ 
mediately  went  public  with  his  view  that  the  council  should  function 
as  a  fully  responsible  legislature,  with  certain  limitations  Safdar  ac¬ 
cepted  thr  directive  that  the  Ixidy  should  not  have  the  power  to  vote 
on  money  hills,  but  he  affirmed  the  council  s  right  to  review  the  gov¬ 
ernment's  budget  once  it  had  been  officially  announced.  Hr'  strongly 
believed  that  the  administratt-m  should  accept  constructive  criticism 
focusing  on  the  fair  apportioning  of  funds  Safdar  also  noted  the  need 
to  reinstate  political  parties  Hr  called  for  a  continuing  dialogue  be¬ 
tween  the  junta  and  the  political  leaders  and  offered  the  opinion  that 
the  Majlis  should  be  dissolved  within  one  year  and  elections  held  for 
a  permanent  legislature 

But  even  as  Saftiar  was  offering  his  views,  the  government  was 
cracking  down  on  the  political  parties  Martial  law  orders  were  im¬ 
posed.  preventing  the  politicians  from  indulging  in  any  public  activity 
Doarni  of  leading  personalities  were  either  arrested,  constrained,  or 
prevented  from  traveling  from  one  province  to  another  The  govern¬ 
ment  was  disinclined  to  take  Safdar 's  advice  seriously,  but  the  longtime 
politician  was  not  about  to  resign  his  post.  The  Majlis  was  a  weak 
institution,  but  it  permitted  expression  otherwise  denied. 

The  Mgjbs-i-Shoora  met  for  two  sessions  during  IMf  and  was  called 
together  again  in  February.  June,  and  October  1983.  There  was  no 
expectation  that  the  body  would  soon  be  dissolved,  but  thr  Speaker  s 
prediction  that  general  •'fortfoo*  would  be  conducted  within  a  year 
proved  too  optimistic.  In  January  1983  Zia  revealed  that  he  would 
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pnivklc  the  muntrv  with  a  new  politK-ai  structure  ami  underlined  his 
Iwlief  that  the  country  could  not  tolerate  an  election  campaign  in  which 
the  several  political  parties  would  be  free  to  assault  the  government 
(Conditions  were  far  too  brittle,  he  asserted,  to  permit  such  unlicensed 
behavior  The  new  political  system,  slated  for  formal  announcement 
on  August  14.  I9H3— the  thirty-sixth  anniversary  of  independence — 
appeared  to  lease  a  place  for  the  Majlis  hut  prrbaps  in  modifies!  form 
Zia  declared  that  the  only  elections  contemplated  by  the  government 
were  for  the  local  councils  First  held  in  1979.  the  second  round  was 
scheduled  for  September  19H3  In  the  meantime,  the  country  remained 
under  martial  law.  and  the  Provisional  (Constitutional  Order.  1961. 
continued  to  supersede  the  1973  (Constitution 

The  local  councils  that  were  assembled  in  1979  constituted  anothrr 
foundation  stone  in  the  junta  s  political  edifice  The  councils  were 
perceives!  to  he  representative  of  the  nation's  gross  interests  (Coun¬ 
cillors  wen*  elected  from  constituencies  delimited  by  the  Pakistan  Elec¬ 
tion  (Commission,  and  the  elections  Mere  conducted  without  formal 
political  parts  affiliation  or  involvement  Zia't  perception  of  the  councils 
was  positive  in  that  thev  seemed  to  meet  a  need  for  grass-mots  expres¬ 
sion  and  also  isolated  the  conventional  political  parties  The  junta — 
sounding  very  much  like  Avub  in  the  1960s — argued  that  the  coun- 
cillors  should  be  solely  concerned  with  constituent  needs  and  therefore 
ought  to  lie  consumed  m  development  programs,  not  political  bick¬ 
ering 

The  local  councils  were  organized  into  tiers  with  the  union  councils 
at  the  base,  trkstl  councils  above  them,  and  district  councils  at  the 
aprx  Councillors  were  to  serve  k>ur-vear  terms  and  could  stand  for 
rrVlectkm  Each  union  council  had  approximately  15  members,  and 
the  chairmen  of  the  union  councils  formed  the  trhtil  council,  members 
of  tehtil  councils  were  elected  to  serve  on  the  district  council.  Towns 
were  given  the  same  hack*  structure,  hut  municipal  committees  and 
municipal  corporations  were  formed  in  the  larger  metropolitan  craters 
In  all.  the  local  councils  supposedly  provided  representation  for  the 
common  folk  while  also  publicizing  a  device  for  the  reestablishment 
uf  self -government  The  Majlis-i-Shoora  was  meant  to  raise  grass-roots 
government  to  the  national  level  It  was  also  another  aspect  uf  the 
political  education  envisaged  by  the  country's  rulers  Most  significant 
from  Zia  i  vantage  point,  it  provided  the  nation  with  the  opportunity 
to  manage  its  political  life  without  political  parties. 

The  local  councillor*  totaled  approximately  50,000  and  were  charged 
with  supervising  the  raising  of  agricultural  production,  promoting  ed¬ 
ucation.  health  and  sanitation,  and  improving  the  water  supply  and 
roads  in  their  particular  regions  Cultural  affairs  were  also  made  a  local 
council  responsibility,  and  services  to  constituents  could  range  from 
birth  notices  to  assisting  with  funeral  arrangements.  Councillors  in  the 
cities  had  somewhat  similar  responsibilities,  modified  by  their  envi¬ 
ronment.  They  were  expected  to  deal  with  emergency  relief  in  time 
of  flooding  or  other  natural  disasters.  They  were  also  catted  on  to 
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promote  economic  development,  ovenee  the  distribution  and  use  of 
elect  nr  power,  and  provide  a  variety  of  civic  services.  Councillors  were 
also  authorized  to  determine  the  needs  of  their  constituents  and  to 
draft  plans  for  improving  their  respective  localities  Such  planning  was 
supposed  to  hr  passed  on  to  government  administrators  with  whom 
the  councillors  were  associated  Those  plans  were  envisaged,  as  ulti¬ 
mately  working  their  way  up  to  the  higher  planning  hoards 

Hie  wide  range  of  responsibilities  granted  to  the  councillors  made 
them  dependent  on  the  administrators,  who  possessed  the  expertise 
and  technical  know-how  and  who  controlled  the  funds  that  only  the 
government  could  make  available  It  was  this  dependence  on  the  bu¬ 
reaucracy — the  traditional  steel  frame — that  led  critics  of  the  system 
to  condemn  H  as  little  more  than  a  warmed-over  version  of  Ayuh's 
Basic  Democracies  system  (see  Basic  Democracies,  ch.  I ).  The  political 
parties  were  especially  outspoken  in  their  condemnation  of  the  Iota) 
bodies  They  described  the  junta's  actions  as  a  deception  and  called 
on  the  party  faithful  to  boycott  their  proceedings.  The  government, 
however,  was  even  more  convinced  of  their  utility. 

Zia't  much-publicized  Shariat  courts  were  also  introduced  in  1979 
The  junta  declared  that  the  function  of  the  Shariat  courts  was  to  sup¬ 
plement  the  work  of  the  secular  courts,  hut  it  has  been  skiw  in  de¬ 
veloping  the  system  Nevertheless,  a  Federal  Shariat  Court  was 
established  in  Islamabad  and  granted  the  authority  to  determine  whether 
existing  law  is  counter  to  Islamic  principle  Although  it  has  been  argued 
that  the  sham  is  separate  from  secular  law  and  that  each  is  dominant 
within  its  separate  sphere,  informed  opinion  speaks  of  the  eventual 
substitution  of  Islamic  law  for  the  older  Anglo- Saxon -cum- Islamic  law 
tradition  in  the  subcontinent. 

Further  evidence  of  the  validity  of  this  opinion  was  set  forth  in  Zia's 
presentation  on  January  26.  1963.  Addressing  a  high-level  meeting 
under  his  chairmanship,  the  CMU  declared  that  the  junta  gave  top 
priority  to  effort*  aimed  at  introducing  Islamic  justice  in  the  country. 
Reviewing  measures  taken  to  enforce  his  Islamic  order,  he  insisted 
that  the  "sole  purpose”  for  creating  Pakistan  was  to  provide  the  Muslims 
of  the  region  with  Islamic  justice.  With  the  assistance  provided  by  the 
uiama  and  despite  unmentkmed  obstacles,  Zia  insisted  his  plan  was 
on  schedule.  Hr  cited  the  Hadood  Ordinance  of  1979,  which  drama¬ 
tized  Muslim  codes  of  behavior  in  a  variety  of  social  conditions.  Crimes 
•gainst  Islam  are  known  as  hndd  and  have  been  treated  forcefully  by' 
the  military  government  (see  Crime  and  Punishment,  ch.  5).  Imbibing 
alcohol,  attending  bawdy  chiba,  and  gambling  have  been  made  high 
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family  Me,  and  productive  endeavor. 

Penalties  for  breaking  the  law  were  made  severe  Public  lathing  was 
at  first  employed .  but  after  receiving  an  unfavorable  foreign  press,  the 
junta  decided  to  carry  out  the  punishments  to  private.  The  Islamic 
provision  for  severing  of  baths  for  crimes  involving  theft  has  been 
reaffirmed,  although  at  of  late  1963  such  punishments  appeared  not 
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tu  have  hern  inflicted.  Those  found  guilty  of  murder  must  forfeit  their 
own  lives.  Indeed.  2m  justified  the  execution  of  his  predecessor.  Bhutto, 
on  the  grounds  that  Islamic  justice  makes  no  exceptions  for  persons  of 
high  rank. 

Zia  has  stressed  the  need  to  apply  Islamic  law  uniformly  to  all  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Muslim  community  lumnw).  irrespective  of  sectarian  dif¬ 
ferences  This  particular  matter  has  raised  problems,  however.  The 
Shiite  community  was  provoked  by  the  government  s  proclamation  of 
a  Zakat  ordinance  and  the  creation  of  the  Zakat  Fund.  Zakat  is  the 
Islamic  requirement  that  Muslims  share  their  wealth  with  those  less 
fortunate  isee  Islam.  Tenets  and  Karlv  Development,  ch.  2).  The  Zia 
government  has  sought  tu  institutionalize  and  enforce  the  payment  of 
Zakat  Pursuant  to  the  Zakat  ordinance,  monies  derived  by  the  gov¬ 
ernment  are  divided  into  three  parts — the  local  account,  the  provincial 
account,  and  the  central  account  (see  Public  Finance,  ch.  3)  These 
funds  were  earmarked  for  benefits  in  the  community  and  were  antic¬ 
ipated  to  spark  development  in  a  broad  range  of  projects  from  the 
villages  to  the  national  scene  A  hierarchy  of  control,  whose  members 
include  ulama.  was  created  to  oversee  the  distribution  of  Zakat  funds 
Zia  appointed  the  administrator  general,  who  was  directly  responsible 
to  him  and  who  maintained  overall  control  of  the  program. 

Although  people  of  means,  who  were  the  ones  most  affected  by  the 
order,  were  unimpressed  with  the  scheme  and  quietly  expressed  the 
opinion  that  Zakat  was  being  incorrectly  employed,  outspoken  criticism 
emerged  from  the  Shiite  community  ,  whose  leaders  argued  that  the 
tax  was  a  Sunni  responsibility  and  that  the  Shiites  had  their  own  method 
of  collecting  funds  from  their  believers  In  effect,  the  Shiites  argued 
that  the  tax  ran  counter  to  their  religious  tradition.  Moreover,  it  weak¬ 
ened  the  Shute  minority — tome  20  to  2$  percent  of  the  papulation — 
and  exposed  it  to  arbitrary  Sunni  actions  Whrn  the  Zia  government 
display  ed  indifference  to  Shiite  concerns,  direct  action  was  taken  to 
dramatize  their  position  In  July  1070  a  Shiite  band  stormed  the  sec¬ 
retariat  in  tskunidmd  and  held  it  for  three  days.  Only  when  the  gov¬ 
ernment  agreed  to  yield  tu  the  Shiite  demand  and  to  lift  the  obligation 
of  Zakat  from  the  community  did  the  protesters  leave  the  premises. 

This  act  of  compromise  was  viewed  by  certain  groups  within  the 
Sunni  communty  as  appeasement  Resentment,  therefore,  increased, 
ready  to  be  exploited  by  a  variety  of  groups  at  almost  any  time.  Zia't 
brother  officers  were  secretly  unhappy  with  the  decision  to  lift  the 
obligation,  not  for  religious  reasons  but  because  M  projected  weakness 
Given  pressure  from  his  inner  circle  as  well  as  from  members  of  the 
Sunni  community.  Zia  was  left  in  s  quandry  Although  fearful  of  having 
to  reverse  himself  again,  he  had  to  weigh  the  consequences  of  doing 
nothing  Apparently  he  decided  at  least  to  test  the  water.  His  state* 
meats  In  January  1M&  therefore,  appeared  to  indicate  a  possible  re¬ 
versal  of  Ids  earlier  position  DiSrrences  between  Muslim  sects  would 
not  be  permitted  to  iaterfsre  with  the  aotfow  of  Mushm  unity,  declared 
Zia. 
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The  Shilt«*v  faiwrvrr.  mtrrprrtrd  his  statement  u  a  betrayal.  and 
nnt«  involving  Sunnis  and  Shiites  broke  out  in  Karachi  in  February. 
The  aitercatinns  wrrr  said  to  have  been  amused  bv  disputed  ownership 
of  a  neighborhood  m<)M|tte  More  presrlen!  idnervers  noted  the  deep- 
seated  aninunitv  between  the  communities  and  the  intense  conflict 
that  had  arisen  over  the  application  of  Zakat  As  tension  rose  to  a  new 
peak  between  the  communities.  some  observers  assumed  that  the  riots 
were  instigates) — at  least  in  part — In  Zia's  enrimes  and  those  opposed 
to  the  notion  <if  an  Islamic  state  Clearly,  the  disturbance  once  again 
illustrated  tbs*  fragile  nature  of  the  Islamic  structure  The  Majlis-i- 
Sboora.  then  in  session,  reverberated  with  demands  lor  a  full-bkiwn 
debate  on  the  Sunni-Shiite  controversy  The  junta  was  disinclined  to 
give  more  publicity  to  the  affair,  however,  and  decided  to  clamp  down 
on  the  media  s  reporting  of  the  communal  clashes  Beyond  this  meas¬ 
ure.  the  government  was  compelled  to  take  stem  action  But  despite 
the  imposition  of  a  curfew  ,  indiscriminate  killing  and  arson  continued 
through  March  The  police  arrested  hundreds  of  demonstrators,  and 
Zia  declared  there  would  be  no  leniency  for  the  miscreants 

Another  dimension  of  the  conflict  was  the  role  played  by  Iran's  consul 
in  Karachi  lie  was  accused  liv  Sunni  leaders  of  actively  supporting 
the  Pakistani  Shiites  Moreover,  the  detonation  of  four  explosive  de¬ 
vices  in  Karachi  during  this  period  was  allegedly  traced  to  Iranian 
stirdents  studying  at  the  Tmvcrsity  of  Karachi  Thus,  the  controversy 
not  onlv  remained  unresolved  but  also  assumed  more  complex  char¬ 
acteristics  Tlie  clash  revealed  the  difficulties  in  erecting  a  model  Is¬ 
lamic  state,  especially  when  still  another  kind  of  Islamic  state  was  bring 
attempted  in  a  neighboring  country  Zia.  however,  had  gone  too  far 
to  consider  retreat  He  cautioned  his  critics  who  demanded  more  pos¬ 
itive  and  faster  rrsults  that  Islamuation  would  go  fc award  hut  that  it 
would  have  to  hr  a  gradual  proerss  because  of  resistance  at  home  and 
a  variety  of  influence's  from  abroad. 

The  minister  of  law  and  parliamentary  affairs  and  that  of  finance  and 
economic  affairs  reinforced  the  president's  presentation.  Finance  Min¬ 
ister  Ghulam  lsha<|  said  that  the  introduction  of  Zakat.  Iladood  (see 
(Glossary),  and  Is  hr  had  not  completed  the  process  of  Islamization  but 
bad  set  the  tone  for  the  flowering  of  the  Islamic  state  In  a  speech  to 
the  Majlit-i-Shoora  on  February  6.  IW3.  be  reiterated  the  govern¬ 
ment's  belief  that  Ushr  would  Initiate  the  Islamic  welfare  state  Ushr. 
he  noted,  had  been  brought  into  total  conformity  with  the  sharia  fol¬ 
lowing  exhaustive  efforts  by  government  officials,  a  broadly  baaed. 
representative  body  of  ulama.  and  other  experts  The  funds  generated 
by  Ushr  would  be  used  to  expand  industry,  construct  mads  and  hos¬ 
pitals.  and  establish  needed  social  services.  In  an  earfier  address  the 
finance  minister  had  called  on  employers  and  employees  to  discuss 
their  mutual  relationships  and  to  find  ways  to  express  their  Islamic 
heritage  in  the  workplace. 

The  minister  of  education.  Mohammad  Afaal,  informed  the  assembly 
that  boohs  used  to  the  country's  schools  had  been  examined  and  that 
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nurtrruls  judjtrd  to  hr  anti-Islam  had  hren  expunged  This  censorship, 
hr  noted,  would  continue  in  collaboration  with  the  ulama  The  Ministry 
of  Information  and  Broadcasting  adopted  mruum  rmunni  that  news¬ 
paper*  did  not  publish  false  accounts  ami  absolutely  forbade  pornog¬ 
raphy  Repeal  nf  the  Press  and  Publications  Ordinance  and  dissolution 
of  the  Press  Trust,  requested  by  journalists,  was  rejected  bs  the  gov¬ 
ernment.  The  provincial  governments  were  also  notified  by  the  junta 
that  '  obscene"  materials  must  he  purged  from  the  marketplace  and 
that  anything  deemed  to  he  immoral  in  films  or  printed  mattrr  must 
he  banned.  The  provincial  governments  were  also  given  responsibility 
fc*r  polking  sermons  in  the  masques.  An  ordinarne  was  issued  declaring 
that  no  religious  sect  had  the  right  to  preach  against  the  faith  of  another 
and  that  violators  of  this  rule  would  he  firmly  punished,  sermons  critical 
of  the  junta  were  also  prohibited 

On  January  27.  I(K1.  Zia  announced  that  150  Shariat  courts  would 
open  in  April  These  courts  would  lie  staffed  bs  persons  from  the 
existing  judicial  system  who  were  knowledgeable  in  Islamic  jurispru¬ 
dence  and  known  to  be  men  of  tbe  highest  integrity.  Other  judges 
would  he  drawn  from  those  formally  ragagrd  in  studying  the  shana 
and  fufah  (legal  theology  )  (see  Islam  in  Pakistani  Sociefv.  ch.  2).  (oven 
the  need  fur  even  more  personnel  to  fill  the  judicial  positions.  Zta 
revealed  he  would  draw  individuals  from  the  religious  schools  {mad- 
n sad  As  I  This  anmiumement  had  hren  expected,  ami  it  suggested  that 
the  timetable  for  transferring  of  legal  cases  from  the  secular  to  the 
religious  courts  had  hren  accelerated  The  passage  of  the  KstaMishmrnt 
of  Courts  of  '  Quh'  Ordinance  at  thr  winter  IU83  session  of  the  Majlts- 
i-Shoora  also  confirmed  this  action.  Zta  informed  the  nation  that  the 
(jxr)  courts  would  be  housed  in  thr  tckwiln  and  would  hr  an  extension 
of  the  local  councib  system  Thr  president  stated  that  thr  Oazi  courts 
increased  the  number  of  courts  by  six  times  and  would  add  immeas¬ 
urably  to  the  dispensation  of  justice 

District  Shariat  courts  were  also  ordered  established.  Each  court 
was  to  have  at  least  two  judges  who  wrrr  to  hr  fully  conversant  with 
Islamic  law.  The  district  courts  would  operate  directly  under  thr  Fed¬ 
eral  Shariat  Court.  Zia  appeared  to  go  out  of  his  way  to  assure  thr 
members  of  thr  legal  profession  who  had  so  vociferously  and  stren¬ 
uously  opposed  the  creation  of  the  Qbi  courts  that  they  were  not 
intended  to  replace  regular  courts  or  affect  them  in  any  significant  way. 
Hie  Qb)  courts  were  meant  to  treat  cases  at  the  grass-roots  level  that 
otherwise  might  not  be  heard  at  all.  or  if  they  were,  not  until  the 
paaaage  of  months  and  sometimes  years.  Islamic  justice,  according  to 
Zia,  must  be  fair,  but  H  must  also  be  efficient  and  bat.  Justice  delayed 
was  justice  denied,  and  such  behavior  only  weakened  the  relationship 
between  the  people  and  government. 

Am  indication  of  how  the  religious  courts  intended  to  interpret  thr 
low  was  revealed  with  a  ruling  by  the  Federal  Shariat  Court  in  1983. 
In  an  apininn  that  allegedly  defined  what  a  "mosque"  is.  the  court 
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mission  of  thr  government  is  not  *  mosque  even  if  prayers  are  eon- 
durtrd  Hserr  If.  hrwuevrT.  subsequent  autbnrttv  is  (ranted,  the  structure 
mas  he  innudeTed  a  mosque  under  sharia  law  Muslims  who  pray  at 
a  stmcture  illegally  constructed  are  not  affected,  however  The  gov¬ 
ernment  was  determined  to  promote  religious  experience  and  per  - 
fnrmancr  in  the  countn .  hut  it  also  insisted  on  maintaining  control 
and  use  id  its  property  Open  spares  did  not  ipso  facto  permit  wor¬ 
shipers  to  erect  a  mosque  land  had  to  he  legally  purchased  (nr  this 
as  for  other  purposes 

The  order  of  the  Federal  Shariat  Court  was  quickly  communicated 
to  all  the  provinces  and  government  departments  and  agencies  were 
authorized  to  check  the  practice  The  government  emphasized  that  the 
ruling  applied  to  land  owned  hv  individuals  as  well  as  hv  the  govern¬ 
ment  Property  owners  were  to  he  protected  from  illegal  seizure  of 
their  holdings,  and  an  argument  that  it  was  done  fur  religious  purposes 
did  not  make  such  art  torn  proper  The  government  was  therefore 
authorized  to  examine  cases  where  moscpies  had  been  built  in  the  past 
without  the  permission  of  the  landlord  Such  activity  was  in  contra¬ 
vention  of  sharia  law.  and  the  government  was  duty-hound  to  ensure 
that  Quranic  injunctions  and  principles  of  Islamic  jurisprudence  were 
not  violated  The  IOM  Sunni-Shiite  dash  in  Kararhi  might  also  he 
traced  to  the  government  directive  ovrr  ownership  of  such  a  disputed 
mosque 

Despite  all  tiie  ongoing  difficulties  and  future  uncertainties,  the 
junta's  evolving  political -legal  systrm  had  nevertheless  begun  to  as¬ 
sume  a  particular  shape  The  creation  of  the  office  of  a  national  om¬ 
budsman  it vafmqi  mohtmtib)  in  IW3  and  the  appointment  of  a  former 
chief  justice  of  the  lahorr  High  <>iurt.  Sardar  Mohammad  Iqbal,  to 
serve  in  that  position  for  the  next  four  years  provided  further  evidence 
that  the  regime  wished  to  ameliorate  conditions  as  it  continued  to 
move  forward  with  its  overall  scheme.  The  ombudsman  was  made 
responsible  for  identifying,  investigating,  redressing,  and  rectifying  any 
injustice  committed  against  a  citizen  by  a  government  agency  Gov¬ 
ernment  agencies  defined  by  the  January  24.  19K3.  order  included 
ministries,  divisions,  departments,  commissions,  or  offices  of  the  fed¬ 
eral  government  except  for  courts,  judicial  tribunals,  or  commissions 
established  by  law  The  ombudsman’s  authority  did  not  extend  to 
foreign  affairs  or  defense  questions  His  power  covered  the  whole  of 
the  country,  however,  and  he  was  to  be  provided  with  an  adequate 
secretariat  to  enable  him  to  discharge  his  responsibilities. 

Some  observers  were  skeptical  that  the  new  institution  would  be 
permitted  to  operate  according  to  its  charge.  They  noted  the  embar¬ 
rassment  and  pressure  that  could  be  placed  on  the  authorities  and  that 
the  highest  Iwel  administrators  could  not  escape  tests  of  public  ac¬ 
countability  In  late  1983  It  remained  to  be  seen  if  the  government 
was  serious  in  opening  the  new  office.  The  question  of  co-optation  was 
raised,  mggrstfng  that  the  ombudsman  could  become  an  Instrument 
of  the  military  Junta .  even  ifjnstioe  Iqbal  Insisted  on  his  Independence. 
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tlrito  pointed  out  that  Mohammad  Safdar.  the  Speaker  of  the  M«|hi. 
was  an  “independent"  thinker,  but  the  general  view  permitted  that  he 
had  been  successfully  co-opted  by  the  generals  Moreover,  the  om¬ 
budsman  could  be  dismissed  by  the  president  if  he  determined  the 
officer's  actions  were  in  violation  of  unspecified  moral  codes  The  om¬ 
budsman  also  found  himself  constrained  by  martial  law  regulations  that 
he  could  not  question  Noi  of  these  criticisms,  however,  deflected 
the  junta  from  its  determined  course 

Confirmation  on  the  shape  of  the  junta's  "new"  political  system  came 
in  the  form  of  Zia's  address  to  the  Majlis-i-Shoora  on  August  12.  1963 
7am  had  promised  the  country  a  new  political  order  and  had  reserved 
August  14.  I9M,  Pakistan's  Independence  Day.  for  his  announcement 
His  decision  to  move  up  the  timetable  of  his  presentation  was  appar¬ 
ently  provoked  by  intelligence  reports  that  the  political  opposition 
planned  nationwide  demonstrations  and  protests  for  the  14th  Thus, 
while  the  police  and  military  establishment  were  authorized  to  seize, 
neutralize,  and  arrest  the  political  leaders  of  the  "defunct"  parties.  Zia 
explained  the  junta's  plan  to  restart  the  stalled  political  process 

Responding  to  the  different  presentations  of  the  Council  of  Islamic 
ideology  and  the  special  committees  of  the  Majlis  and  the  cabinet,  as 
well  as  to  the  presentation  of  the  Constitution  Commission.  Zia  seemed 
to  opt  for  a  Mend  of  the  various  proposals  The  junta's  derision  per¬ 
mitted  the  re-creation  of  a  central  parliament  and  provincial  legislatures 
in  19M.  hut  it  also  insisted  on  an  overarching,  all-powerful  presidency. 
In  this  scheme  the  prime  minister  served  at  the  pleasure  of  the  pres¬ 
ident.  not  the  legtslirturr  Significant  too  was  the  indirect  presidential 
election  Although  the  legislatures  would  he  elected  on  the  basis  of 
universal  adult  franchise,  the  president  was  to  he  elected  on  a  vote  of 
the  National  Assembly  and  the  provincial  legislatures.  The  president 
was  slated  to  enjoy  the  power  of  decision  in  all  important  matters  and 
would  he  head  of  government  as  well  as  head  of  state.  The  president- 
prime  minister  relationship  resembled  the  one  written  into  the  Turkish 
constitution  in  1982  and  appeared  to  guarantee  the  political  dominance 
of  the  Pakistani  armed  forces.  The  presidential  system  also  compared 
favorably  with  the  one  developed  by  General  Ayub  Khan  in  1962. 
although  in  that  system  Ayub  was  indirectly  elected  by  an  electoral 
college  of  Basic  Democrats,  and  there  was  no  place  for  a  prime  minister. 
Irrespective  of  these  differences,  in  1963  as  in  1962  critics  of  the  pres¬ 
idential  system  denounced  the  dictatorial  nature  of  the  arrangement 
and  insisted  that  it  only  sustained  the  power  monopoly  of  the  armed 
forces  and  its  general  staff. 

Zia  gave  the  appearance  of  acknowledging  the  demands  of  those  who 
argued  for  retention  of  dir  1973  Constitution.  Nevertheless.  Ids  de¬ 
termination  to  amend  the  1973  Constitution,  to  traufan  the  presi¬ 
dency  from  a  ceremonial  to  an  active  role,  and  to  make  the  chief 
executive  the  country  s  chief  decisionmaker  altered  the  document 
beyond  recognition.  Bhutto  had  wanted  the  type  of  presidential  system 
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•crept  a  modified  parliamentary  type  The  1973  Qmstitution  had  re- 
» ulted  from  that  confrontation  Zia  sought  to  avoid  luch  pretiurr*  He 
auericd  that  election*  would  he  held  in  March  1965.  when  martial  law 
would  finally  he  lifted  But  he  also  repeated  an  often-stated  view  that 
the  political  parties  would  not  he  permitted  to  contest  the  elections 
Zia  argued  that  Islamic  principles  were  at  variance  with  factional  po¬ 
litical  organization  and  that  the  politicians  practiced  the  politics  of 
disorder,  whereas  hv  contrast  Islam  emphasized  brotherhood  and  com¬ 
monwealth  Zia  was  adamant  on  the  subject  of  the  politicians,  and  he 
threatened  to  deal  harshly  with  anyone  threatening  to  disrupt  public 
order 

According  to  Zia.  the  president  would  be  empowered  to  select  the 
prime  minister,  a  task  usually  reserved  for  the  leading  party  in  the 
parliament  He  also  revealed  that  the  president  w  >uld  have  the  power 
to  dissolve  the  parliament,  call  fur  new  elections,  and  generally  oversee 
political  operations  Because  the  president  would  also  command  the 
aimed  hirers,  it  was  doubtful  that  countervailing  powers  would  exist 
to  check  the  arbitrary'  actions  of  a  sitting  president.  Zia  explained  that 
the  president  required  far-reaching  powers  in  order  to  ensure  the 
integrity  of  thr  country  ,  provide-  for  its  security,  and  sustain  the  mo¬ 
mentum  toward  the  Islamic  state  Observers  concluded  that  the  various 
commissions  and  special  committees  that  had  submitted  their  its 
ummmdat ion*  had  not  altered  the  course  that  Zia  and  his  colleagues 
had  set  in  train  in  1979 

The  heralded  "new"  political  system  may  have  organized  and  plated 
in  perspective  thr  varietv  of  programs  that  the  martial  law  givrmmrnt 
had  already  put  into  force  But  Zia  *  presentation  was  more  a  summary 
of  what  had  already  transpired,  it  was  not  a  new  beginning  Moreover, 
the  political  opposition  wasted  no  time  in  demonstrating  their  dissat- 
tsfactiou  They  too  had  anticipated  what  was  now  a  matter  of  public 
record  Thr  civil-military  bureaucracy'  was  determined  to  maintain  its 
control  over  thr  country,  and  there  was  little  the  politically  inspired 
elements  could  do  hut  take  to  thr  streets  and  court  arrest.  The  decision 
to  organize  mass  protests  throughout  the  country  on  August  14  was 
aimed  at  dramatizing  thr  deep-seated  discontent  in  the  country.  De¬ 
spite  thr  prior  arrest  at  many  opposition  leaders  and  ordinances  pre¬ 
venting  protest  parades,  the  frustrated  politicians  and  their  followers 
congregated  in  public  placet  to  voice  their  displeasure  The  authorities, 
however,  were  ready  for  theta,  and  in  spite  of  their  large  number  they 
were  contained  by  the  police  and  army. 

The  junta  was  undeterred  by  the  MBD  It  also  seemed  little  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  cries  of  thr  intelligentsia,  as  represented  by  an  editorial 
in  Dawn  a  few  weeks  before  Zias  speech  before  the  Mgjhs.  The  edi¬ 
torial  addressed  the  long  and  continuing  summsfon  of  the  pnlttiml 
process.  It  cited  the  dominant  tola  of  the  civil-military  humane  rac y  in 
managing  the  country's  affairs  and  lameatrH  thr  fact  that  the  admin- 
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(tttulion  would  not  br  rr»pwt«l.  and  confidents'  in  government  was 
certain  to  deteriorate  furtner.  The  editorial  stressed  the  inability  of 
the  prrsi  to  play  a  proper  role  and  critk-i/rd  an  envinmment  that 
discouraged  and  prevented  the  airing  of  a  variety  of  opinion  Daun 
called  on  the  government  to  break  its  isolation  from  the  politicians,  to 
reinstate  the  independence  of  the  judkiary.  and  to  open  a  dialogue 
with  the  patriotic  citizenry  The  politkians.  it  opined,  were  prepared 
to  engage  the  government  in  constructive  discourse,  but  responsibility 
for  initiating  the  exchange  rested  with  the  government  "because  as 
wielder*  of  power  through  the  long  political  vacuum,  it  must  decide 
what  to  do  next,  whether  to  bring  the  continuing  political  pause  to  an 
end  or  to  tarn  on  with  the  iiordrn  of  national  responsibility  for  an 
indefinite  period,  with  all  the  risks  and  hazards  it  entails  for  the  nation  s 
future  "  The  generals  apparently  decided  to  ignore  these  sage  com¬ 
ments  and  pleadings  They  had  decided  to  sustain  military  rule  and  to 
pra>  for  their  ultimate  success  and  hence  acceptance 

The  MRD- inspired  demonstrations  officially  commenced  on  August 
19.  I9&3.  with  what  was  to  have  been  a  wTeath-iaving  ceremony  at  the* 
mausoleum  of  Mohammad  Ali  Jinnah  The  ceremon)  was  marred  by 
pitched  battles  between  members  of  the  movement  and  those  opposing 
it.  and  the  police  arrested  a  number  of  demonstrators  for  being  in 
violation  of  the  (^uatd-i-Azam  Mazar  i Protection  and  Maintenance) 
Ordinance.  1971  ChuUrn  Mustafa  jatoi.  president  of  the  FPP  in  Sind 
and  the  chief  spokesman  for  the  dissidents,  declarrd  that  he  and  his 
colleagues  had  taken  an  oath  that  they  would  not  give  up  their  struggle 
against  the  junta  s  political  system  "until  democracy  was  restored  in 
the  country  and  general  elections  were  held  under  the  unanimously 
adopted  1973  Constitution  "  But  what  was  described  as  a  peaceful  civil 
disobedience  movement  mi  August  14  had  degenerated  into  violence 
even  before  it  was  officially  launched  The  Zia  government  had  cause 
for  anxiety 

I'nder  cover  of  the  opposition  movement,  various  groups  joined  in 
broad-scale  attacks  on  persons  and  property  symbolizing  governmental 
authority,  especially  in  southern  Sind.  The  deaths  of  several  policemen 
forced  the  authorities  to  retaliate,  and  the  use  of  government  coun- 
terfbree  was  undoubtedly  a  desired  response  from  the  standpoint  of 
those  fomenting  the  disorder  Crist  was  provided  for  the  opposition 
mill,  the  military  government  was  repressive  and  had  to  be  replaced 
regardless  of  cost. 

In  effect,  the  MRD  was  used  as  an  umbrella  organization  and  front 
for  a  wide  variety  of  disenchanted  groups  The  MRD  lacked  the  nec¬ 
essary  framework  to  ensure  that  its  followers  would  adhere  to  the 
organization's  promised  peaceful  path,  and  the  political  groups  that 
•ought  to  take  advantage  of  the  MRD  were  disinclined  to  forgo  violent 
tactics.  Although  their  actions  made  a  mockery  of  the  organization's 
democratic  objectives,  the  government  was  in  a  poor  position  to  cul¬ 
tivate  supporters.  Arrests  multiplied,  but  so  did  the  attacks  on  gov¬ 
ernment  property,  foils,  police  stations,  and  public  transport.  The 
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disorder,  hownrr.  was  gr  nr  rally  confined  to  Sind,  the  Punjab,  the 
NWFP.  and  Raluchistan  were  restless,  and  protest  meeting*  were  held, 
but  bv  companion  the  prevailing  situation  seemed  less  threatening 
In  October,  however.  Bahicbistan  t  principal  metropolitan  area.  Quetta, 
was  the  scene  of  a  Urge  demonstration  organized  ostensibly  by  the 
MRt)  and  the  Pakhtun  Khwa  National  A  warn  i  Party  The  leaders  of 
the  demonstration  claimed  that  they  were  acting  in  solidarity  with  their 
brethren  in  Sind  who  had  borne  the  brunt  of  the  struggle  against  the 
martial  law  government  (,‘ltimately.  the  police  and  demonstrators  both 
resorted  to  firing,  and  at  least  10  people  were  reported  kilted  The  fear 
that  the  demonstrations  could  spread  had  been  realized,  and  Zia  sought 
wav  *  to  adders*  the  problem  before  it  became  even  more  critical 
Some  observer*  believed  the  government  was  in  error  in  arresting 
the  MRI)  leader*,  hecause  the  leaderless  rank  and  file  then  ran  amok, 
and  the  violent  character  of  the  demonstrations  continued  to  intensify 
The  junta  must  have  drawn  the  identical  conclusion,  because  Zia  an¬ 
nounced  that  he  seas  prepared  to  modify  the  proposed  political  system 
in  consultation  with  a  variety  of  prominent  leaders,  as  long  as  calm 
and  rationality  prevailed  Nevertheless,  he  reiterated  both  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  his  government  not  to  toleratr  "anarchic  elements'"  and 
hi*  view  that  the  "lawless  under  the  garb  of  democracy  "  were  simply 
nut  to  create  chaos  and  disorder  in  the  country  Zia  acknowledged  that 
the  MRP  had  brought  thousands  of  demonstrator*  into  the  streets, 
but  hr  was  not  convinced  that  it  was  a  coherent  organization  Nor  did 
be  brlirve  it  had  mass  appeal  outside  Sind  Province 

Moreover,  the  Jl'P  withdrew  from  the  MRP  nine  days  after  the 
demonstrations  began,  and  its  leader.  Man  tana  Shah  Ahmad  Noorani. 
agreed  to  meet  with  Zia  to  discuss  the  opposition's  grievances.  The 
conference  was  held  in  October  I9R3.  at  the  time  of  the  Quetta  dis¬ 
turbance.  but  their  meeting  ended  without  bearing  fruit.  Noorani 
opined  that  Zia  was  seeking  to  buy  time  in  agreeing  to  open  a  dialogue 
with  opposition  leader*  and  that  the  president  was  not  ready  to  commit 
himself  to  serious  modification  of  his  August  announcement.  Although 
he  was  lets  than  satisfied.  Noorani  believed  the  course  hr  had  taken 
was  preferable  to  the  one  launched  by  more  radical  elements  in  the 
opposition,  and  hr  continued  to  believe  that  the  junta  would  eventually 
adopt  many  af  the  MRD  demands. 

In  subsequent  weeks  Zia  or  his  emissaries  met  with  many  of  the 
other  political  leaders  General  Arif,  for  example,  visited  Asghar  Khan, 
and  although  their  deliberations  were  not  disclosed,  there  was  no  doubt 
they  discussed  possible  ways  of  modifying  the  junta's  political  program 
Zia's  apparent  preference  for  the  Jamaat-i-lslami  and  the  PgRro  Mus¬ 
lim  League  also  did  not  teem  to  rule  out  a  broader  arrangement  Hurt 
would  include  other  political  organizations  But  the  president  contin¬ 
ued  to  press  for  a  party-less  election,  insisting  that  rnture  campaigns 
could  be  held  ahum  more  conventional  hoes.  The  politicians,  however, 
were  unreconciled  to  this  idea,  and  the  impasse  seemed  destined  to 
carry  into  19M 
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Inderd.  the  MRU  had  hern  severely  ridiculed  by  (hr  far  left  The 
MHD  had  called  for  a  '  Blade  Day"  in  July,  and  it  was  belittled  because 
of  its  apparent  meekness  The  MRU  was  in  fact  accused  of  being  ton 
frightened  to  launch  an  aggressive  campaign.  Parties  like  the  Muslim 
League,  the  PDP.  the  Tehrik-i-lstfajial.  and  the  JUI  were  also  identified 
as  business  dats.  capitalist,  and  bureaucratic.  The  more  extreme  left 
insisted  that  these  parties  acre  afraid  of  a  popular  movement  and 
wedded  to  the  United  States  Bhutto  s  widow  and  her  daughter  Benazir 
were  considered  more  genuine  popular  leaders,  and  their  PPP  faction 
was  cited  as  acceptable  to  the  more  revolutionary  Nevertheless,  in 
the  absence  of  the  Bhutto  women  the  PPP  was  judged  too  divided  by 
sectarian  differences  to  mount  a  dear  challenge  to  the  government. 
Thus  the  left  saw  the  necessity  of  creating  an  independent  movement 
that  would  after  them  greater  leveragr. 

Toward  this  goal  a  number  of  leftist  groups  joined  Mir  Chaus  Bakhsh 
Bizenjo' t  Pakistan  National  Party.  The  merger  included  the  pro-Soviet 
Communist  Party  Front,  or  National  Progressive  Party,  which  had 
earlier  referred  to  Bizenjo  as  an  agent  of  the  Unitrd  States  Central 
Intelligence  Agrncy.  All  the  groups  merging  with  the  PNP  believed 
that  a  Pakistani  revolution  would  result  from  external  fortes,  not  in¬ 
ternal  developments.  Following  this  merger,  Wali  Khan's  NDP  also 
began  negotiations  with  Bizenjo.  indicating  its  interest  in  joining  the 
expanding  organization.  If  consummated,  the  merger  would  give  the 
left  overwhelming  influence  in  Pakistan's  frontier  regions,  enjoying 
two  charismatic  leaders  in  Wali  Khan  and  Bizenjo.  Punjabi  and  Sindhi 
leftists  would  also  find  it  difficult  to  resist  such  a  combination. 

Zia's  warning  to  left-wing  writers  and  intellectuals  that  they  should 
either  accept  Pakistan's  Islamic  ideology  or  leave  the  country  was  made 
in  October  1983.  Zia  was  clearly  concerned  about  the  new  aggressive¬ 
ness  of  the  left  He  was  clearly  aware  of  the  Bizenjo  movement,  and 
Biaenjo  was  arrested  on  September  1.  But  Zia  also  cast  a  glance  at  thr 
Maadoor  Kuan  Party  and  the  Pakistan  A  warm  Tehrik.  which  had  re¬ 
fused  to  accept  the  idea  of  outside  forces  bringing  the  revolution.  They 
continued  to  press  for  revolutionary  interna)  change,  but  their  adher¬ 
ence  to  the  leadership  of  Moacow-baaed  Afzal  Bangash  raised  again 
the  specter  of  external  influences  Moreover.  Zia  and  the  junta  were 
convinced  that  the  continuing  disturbances  in  Sind  and  the  possibility 
of  spreading  conflict  in  Baluchistan  were  the  work  of  these  irreconcil¬ 
able  radicals. 

The  NationalHies  and  Gvtt-Mltttary  Administration 

Pakistan  has  moved  through  several  phases  in  its  limited  but  tur¬ 
bulent  history  As  a  result  of  the  significant  roles  played  by  its  dominant 
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1966  as  the  Punjab*  phase,  the  period  between  1966  and  1971  as  the 
Nekton  (Ptehan)  phase,  the  period  between  1971  and  1977  as  thr 
Stndhi  phase;  and  the  period  since  1977  as  the  mnhgftr  (immigrant) 
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attempting  to  understand  Pakistan *  political  history  Jtnnah  \  vision  o f 
a  diverse  hut  cooperative.  nationally  mlrttratnl  nation  dm!  with  him 
in  ID4S  Hi*  «int*M«n  pmvrucd  neither  hi*  charisma  nor  his  adroit- 
ih*m  His  immediate  disciple.  laaquat  Ali  Khan,  was  assassinator)  in 
1951  while  chi  a  speaking  tour  in  the  Punjab  I  aaquat*  mission  had 
boon  the  soiling  of  the  Basic  Principles  Report  to  those  outspoken 
Punjabi*  who  had  refused  to  acrept  a  constitutional  svstrm  that  ap¬ 
peared  to  subordinate  them  to  the  larger  Bengali  population  laaquat 
had  I  wen  warned  lieforr  his  departure  that  an  attempt  on  hts  lib*  was 
a  possibility .  ami  he  was  counseled  not  to  make  the  journey  His  death 
prosed  to  lie  a  turning  point  in  which  divisive  forces  were  released 
that  even  the  armed  forces  could  not  control  (see  Problems  at  Inde¬ 
pendence.  ch  I  > 

The  I947--4S  phase  is  also  identified  as  thr  first  parliamentary  phase, 
the  constitution-building  period  iiee  Omstttutional  Beginnings,  ch  I ' 
K fiorts  foundered  in  thr  search  for  a  formula  that  would  permit  rep¬ 
resentation  commensurate  with  thr  numerical  makeup  of  the  nation 
The  Bengalis,  the  most  numerous  nationality  insisted  cm  a  distribution 
of  seats  that  would  have  given  them  a  majority  in  the  national  legis¬ 
lature  The  Punjabi*  were  adamant  Is  opposed  to  such  an  arrangement, 
the  drafting  of  the  constitution  seas  delayed,  and  deep  wounds  were 
opened  in  the  hods  politic  These  wound*  would  never  heal  Although 
the  Punjabi  elite  finally  agreed  cm  a  draft  constitution  in  1956  there 
was  so  much  intrigue  prior  to  its  promulgation,  so  many  illegal  tactics, 
so  little  concern  or  respect  for  institutions — such  as  thr  original  Con¬ 
stituent  Assembly,  which  was  dissolved  in  1954 — that  the  Baluch.  Ben¬ 
galis.  and  Pakhtuns  never  believed  the  constitution  represented  their 
interests  Moreover.  prior  to  the  drafting  of  the  constitution,  the  Pun¬ 
jabi  elite  was  sufficiently  strong  to  force  thr  amalgamation  of  the  prov¬ 
ince*  of  West  Paktstan  into  One  l' nit 

The  Punjabi  phase  ended  with  the  1956  coup  d'etat,  which  ushered 
in  thr  Pakhtun  phase  Although  this  phase  was  associated  with  (General, 
later  Field  Marshal.  Ayub  Khan,  the  term  was  actually  suggestive  of 
a  different  style  of  leadership,  because  neither  Ayub  nor  Yahya  Khan 
was  a  true  Pakhtun  ( see  Collapse  uf  the  Parliamentary  System,  ch.  1 1. 

The-  Pakhtun  phase  sought  legit imixatinn  through  the  drafting  and 
promulgation  uf  Pakistan's  second  constitution,  in  1962  (see  The  1962 
Constitution,  ch  I ).  Political  parties  were  resurrected,  and  the  poli¬ 
tician*  were  again  active,  allied  under  restrained  circumstances.  Avuh 
had  his  supporters  organize  hts  own  political  party,  the  Convention t*t 
Muslim  league  Hie  traditional  Muslim  la*agur  members  cried  foul 
when  they  realised  Ayub  sought  to  identify  his  organization  with  the 
one  responsible  for  the  country's  birth  They  were  bitter  in  their  crit¬ 
icism  of  the  scheme,  and  they  argued  long  and  arduously  that  the  Ayub 
administration  was  only  playing  at  politics  and  that  its  true  intention 
was  the  re  creation  of  a  colonial-style  administrative  state. 

In  1966  Ayub  suffered  a  paralyzing  bout  with  riral  pneumonia  that 
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this  period.  and  thcv  sought  option*  that  would  sustain  them  in  ht\ 
alwnn'  Thai  vcar  was  also  thp  tcnlh  annivcrsarv  of  Avub  *  mlr  The 
government  insisted  on  singing  it*  own  praises,  citing  the  accomplish¬ 
ment*  achieved  during  the  "l)ecad<*  of  Develsipment  A  lavish  iels*- 
hratirin  was  launched  propagandizing  ths*  success  of  Pakistan  s  economic 
program  Pakistan  wav  applauded  hv  ths*  World  Bank  and  Harvard 
I'niversitv  economist* — who  were  responsible  for  much  of  the  coun¬ 
try  s  economic  planning — for  the  pniper  use  <if  foreign  assistance  The 
government  made  much  of  these  accolades  and  tiss*d  ths*m  as  evidence 
of  good  management  and  wise  leadership 

The  general  population,  however,  was  littls*  impressed  In  fart  not 
mg  broke  tuit  in  small  towns  in  West  Pakistan  and  soon  spread  to  the 
larger  titles  The  government  was  hravilv  criticized  for  spending  pre¬ 
cious  resources  on  celebrating  its  success  while*  ignoring  massive  pov¬ 
erty  and  gross  deprivation  Mention  was  made  of  the*  20-odd  families 
who  had  ctpanded  their  fortunes  Notice  was  also  given  to  Avub  s 
family,  rsprrtallv  his  sons,  who  had  capitalized  on  several  industrial 
schemes 

Avub  was  forced  to  step  aside  when  hr  no  longer  had  tin*  confidence 
<if  the  <  ivil-militarv  horraoeraev  In  March  IMWi  Avub  announced  he 
was  transferrin;  power  to  his  brother  in -arms.  Yahva  Khan  Yahva. 
however.  was  unprepared  for  the  esenise  of  political  power,  and  he 
\  le kl«*d  to  demands  to  reinstate  the  political  parties,  to  hold  elections 
under  a  parliamentary  format,  to  dissolve  ths*  Basic  Democracies  sys¬ 
tem.  and  above  all.  to  break  up  One  l" nit  Avub  s  system  was  quickly 
ami  unceremoniouslv  confined  to  the  dustbin  of  history  (see  Yahva 
Khan  and  Bangladesh,  ch  I) 

The  reconstituting  ««f  the  original  West  Pakistani  provinces  prosed 
to  lie  a  Pandora  i  bos  of  incredible  magnitude  Although  Yahva  or¬ 
chestrated  the  country  *  Hrst  experience  with  general  elections  in  1970. 
the  decision  to  follow  the  l^egal  Framework  Order  (LFO).  which  dis¬ 
tributed  positions  in  the  National  Assembly  according  to  provincial 
papulation,  produced  chaos,  not  order  The  elections  vividly  demon¬ 
strated  the  deep  divisions  within  the  country  Fast  Pakistan  had  clearly 
separated  itself  from  the  western  wing  because  of  its  overwhelming 
support  fur  Mujtbs  A  warn  i  league  while  the  West  Pakistani  provinces 
divided  their  lovahies  among  other  narrowly  conceived  political  or¬ 
ganizations  Bhutto's  PPP.  although  reputed  to  he  the  moat  national 
in  ideology  as  well  at  in  organization,  displayed  no  support  in  East 
Pakistan  and  won  seats  only  in  the  Punjab  and  Sind  Baluchistan  and 
the  N'WFP  marched  to  the  tune  of  a  more  parochial  drummer  and 
adapted  the  NAP  and  the  JIT  The  1970s  therefore  began  must  in- 
auspiciously  for  Pakistan  Patterns  of  relationship  were  in  place,  and 
it  only  remained  to  play  out  the  projected  scenario. 

In  1971  Islam  was  put  to  a  test  in  the  Fast  Pakistan  secession  and 
failed;  neither  Weal  Pakistanis  nor  East  Pakistanis  were  prepared  to 
raire  religious  eaperience  above  ethnic  identity.  Even  the  cry  “Islam 
in  Danger"  was  not  enough  to  keep  Pakistan  from  splitting  in  two.  The 
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Muslim  Bengali*,  with  ample  muon,  believed  their  countrymen  and 
coreligionists  m  West  Pakistan  werr  more  dangerous  than  their  Hindu 
Indian  ix’ighUirs  Indian  Army  support,  therefore,  was  welcome,  and 
Hindu  troops  assumed  the  role  of  liberator*  The  intervention  of  the 
Indian  Arms  in  Pakistan  *  civil  war  wrote  an  end  to  an  experiment  in 
compatible  Muslim  living  The  independence  of  Bangladesh  altered 
Pakistan  irrevocably  It  also  brought  an  end  to  the  Pakhtun  period  and 
ushered  in  the  Sindhi  phase  in  Pakistan  s  political  history  Pakistan  * 
dismemberment  exposed  deep  fissures  in  the  sociopolitical  design,  and 
it  remained  to  lie  seen  if  they  could  lie  closed  or  bridged. 

The  Sindhi  phase  in  Pakistan  *  political  history  underplayed  neither 
civil -military  relations  nor  the  nationalities  problem  The  military  es¬ 
tablishment  rrltn<|uishcd  its  hold  on  the  government  following  its  hu¬ 
miliation  in  the  IUTI  Incite  Pakistani  War  The  armed  forces  were  proud 
of  their  guardian  role,  but  the  country  had  been  dismembered  during 
a  period  of  mililar*  preeminence  A  military  junta  had  provoked  the 
civil  war  and  presided  over  the  breakup  of  Pakistan  It  had  the  power 
of  decision  The  junta  therefore  had  to  assume  ultimate  responsibility 
for  Pakistan  *  calamitous  defeat  The  generals  were  forced  to  recognize 
their  ineptitude  and  aclmow  ledge  their  failure  The  armed  forces  needed 
tune  to  rebuild  their  Isattered  fortes  and  to  rrstore  their  morale  and 
ttHifidence  It  was  also  essentia)  that  they  give  up  claims  to  political 
authority  The  .Sindhi  phase,  therefore,  involved  the  return  of  gov¬ 
ernment  to  civilian  control  Bhutto  and  the  PPP  reestablished  the 
nation  s  equilibrium,  charted  a  new  course,  ostracized  offenders,  and 
salvaged  what  remained  of  the  original  Pakistan  design. 

Bhutto  was  an  experienced  government  official  and  politician  He 
served  in  Ayub's  cabinet  and  inner  circle  from  1958  until  1966.  Ed¬ 
ucated  in  the  United  States  and  Britain,  he  was  the  son  of  one  of  Sind 
Province's  leading  landlord  families.  Hr  was  endowed  with  a  sharp 
mind  and  was  able  to  master  detail  with  relative  ease  Bhutto  also 
possessed  oratorical  gifts  that  hr  used  to  advantage  in  popular  gath¬ 
erings  Moreover,  his  youth  and  defiant  public  posture  attracted  a  large 
student  following.  Bhutto  left  the  Ayub  government  because  he  op¬ 
posed  Avub's  acceptance  of  the  Tashkent  Agreement  after  the  1965 
war  (see  Ayub’s  Foreign  Policy  and  the  1965  War  with  India,  ch.  1) 
The  widespread  unpopularity  of  the  agreement  gave  Bhutto  the  chance 
hr  needed  to  stand  with  the  political  opposition  and  indeed  to  organize 
his  own  political  party.  In  sum.  it  gave  him  the  leverage  needed  to 
topple  Ayub  and  prepare  the  ground  for  his  own  power  grab 

Bhutto's  intransigence  during  the  negotiations  between  Mujib  and 
Yahya  hints  at  his  responsibility  in  the  breakdown  of  the  talks  and  the 
tragic  circumstances  that  followed  Some  critics  go  further  in  accusing 
Bhutto  of  creating  the  conditions  that  led  to  the  loss  of  East  Pakistan. 
Such  a  contention  holds  that  Bhutto's  only  opportunity  to  satisfy  his 
burning  ambition  lay  in  the  separation  of  the  eastern  wing  Bhutto 
picked  up  the  pieces  of  a  broken  country  in  December  1971,  but  they 
were  "pures"  that  he  had  helped  to  produce.  Whether  this  accusation 
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i*  valid  or  not  swm  nnmalrnaJ  Bhutto  was  a  powrr  seeker  who  was 
long  on  rhetoric  hut  short  on  positive  domestic  accomplishment  And 
although  the  1977  coup  cut  short  his  tenure,  his  failure  is  glaring 
Bhutto  consumed  an  inordinate  amount  of  lime  consolidating  power, 
isolating  the  competition,  or  neutralizing  his  closest  supporters  For 
example.  (General  (>ul  Hasan  and  Air  Marshal  Abdul  Rahim  Khan 
assisted  him  in  gaining  the  favor  of  the  junta,  m  ousting  Yahya  khan, 
and  in  taking  power  in  Decemlier  1971  In  March  1972,  however,  he 
accused  them  of  displaying  "Bonapartist  tendencies  “  After  denouncing 
them  as  professional  politicians,  lioth  were  retired  from  service  along 
with  sis  other  senior  members  of  the  air  force 

By  late  1976  Bhutto  s  growing  isolation  was  apparent  to  internal  and 
external  observers,  but  hr*  seemed  oblivious  to  it  He  retained  an  inner 
circle  of  loyal  supporters,  hut  he  managed  to  lose  the  combination  that 
brought  him  to  power  He  chose  to  separate  himself  from  almost  all 
the  key  personalities  who  had  helped  him  organize  and  sustain  the 
PPP.  and  he  had  a  numlirr  of  hts  erstwhile  associates  imprisoned.  The 
PPP  no  longer  symbolized  strong  ideological  commitment  The  loyalty 
of  the  armed  forces  was  questionable  Important  elements  within  the 
bureaucracy  were  still  unreconciled  with  the  1973  administrative  re¬ 
forms  Student  groups  repeatedly  demonstrated  against  the  excesses 
oflonl  government  and  boisterously  denounced  the  police- state  tactics 
used  to  subdue  them  The  students  also  made  demands  that  the  au¬ 
thorities  refused  to  or  could  not  honor  Ttie  intelligentsia  struggled 
beneath  the  burden  of  oppressive  provincial  regimes  They  accused 
the  Bhutto  administration  of  callous  tactics  and  of  destroying  the  coun¬ 
try's  democratic  experience  The  entrepreneurial  elite  condemned  the 
seizure  of  private  property .  and  many  laisiness  leaders  fled  the  country 
to  pamphleteer  against  the  gov  ernment  from  safe  havens  abroad.  Hu* 
religious  teachers,  who  were  disturbed  by  the  PPP*  secularization  of 
society .  joined  the  discontented  opposition  politicians  and  sought  to 
stir  support  aiming  the  general  population  by  describing  the  Bhutto 
regime  as  anti-Islam k. 

Despite  this  mounting  criticism  and  the  loss  of  heretofore  supportive 
elements.  Bhutto  still  beiievrd  his  popularity  was  unchallengeable.  In 
March  1977  he  announced  the  holding  uf  general  elections  But  instead 
of  the  elections  providing  Bhutto  with  the  mandate  he  so  much  desired, 
they  proved  to  be  a  fateful  final  step  in  his  hdl  hum  power  (see  Poli¬ 
ticians  and  Political  Parties,  this  ch  )  As  rioting  and  unrest  spread 
throughout  the  country  during  April.  May.  and  June,  the  generals  had 
to  decide  whether  to  deal  more  harshly  with  the  protesters— or  with 
the  government.  Believing  the  discipline  of  the  armed  forces  was  at 
•take,  the  army  high  command  decided  to  move  against  Bhutto  and 
thereby  also  terminate  the  demonstrations.  Thus  Bhutto  was  deposed 
in  July  1977.  just  three  months  after  his  resounding  victory  at  the  polls. 

The  Sindhl  phase  had  thus  ended,  and  the  imdigftr  phase  was  about 
to  begin,  but  the  legacy  of  the  Bhutto  years  remained.  At  the  heart  of 
this  legacy  was  the  nationalities  problem,  which  had  not  been  resolved 
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in  the  immediate  post -Bangladesh  period  Pakistan  remained  a  divided 
country .  despite  the  loss  of  it*  East  Wing  Bangladesh  seemed  to  whet 
the  appetites  of  other  separatists,  and  Bhutto's  management  of  national 
affairs  onh  increased  their  salivation  In  IStTl  Bhutto  ordered  the  armed 
(imrs  to  crush  an  insurgency  in  Baluchistan,  and  the  military  took 
three  sears  to  bring  the  region  untler  control  Bhutto  s  quest  fi»r  total 
control  induced  him  to  ignore  frontier  opinion,  and  the  NAP-JIT  prov  ¬ 
incial  government  in  Baluchistan  was  driven  from  power  The  prov¬ 
ince  s  principal  leaders  were  arrested  for  allegedly  antistate  behavior, 
and  PPP  rule  was  imposed  A  similar  maneuver  replaced  the  NAP 
government  in  the-  WVKP 

Bhutto  found  justification  for  his  frontier  putsch  in  the  statements 
of  President  l)aiid  of  Afghanistan,  who  publiclv  revived  the  "Pakh- 
tunistan'  issue  and  thus  further  inflamed  tribal  passion*  along  the 
omtroservial  frontier  The  perceived  duplicity  of  Kabul  in  fomenting 
disorder  on  Pakistan  s  Imrder.  as  well  as  within  the  frontier  states, 
esplams  the*  role  of  the  arms  m  turning  its  arms  against  still  another 
segment  of  the  citi/enrs  Although  the  Baluch  insurgency  was  con¬ 
tained.  it  raised  still  frrsh  memories  of  Kast  Pakistan,  caused  thousands 
•if  casualties  cm  both  sides,  and  created  considerable  ill  will  toward  the 
Islamabad  government  The*  army  also  bad  grave  misgivings  concerning 
its  role  against  the  defiant  Baluch  Baluchistan  became  a  breeding 
ground  for  insurgents,  and  alien  ideas  developed  deep  roots  as  a  con¬ 
sequence  «if  the  repression  and  bloodletting 

The  1979  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan  added  new  dimensions  to 
the  ^ontier  problem  Soviet  forces  could  proside  close-in  assistance 
to  secessionist  groups  Sardar  Ataullah  Khan  Mengal.  Bizenjo.  and 
Khatr  Bakhvh  Marri.  Bhutto's  constant  adv  t-rsartes  and  three  of  7-la  s 
principal  antagonists,  were  not  reluctant  to  take  akl  from  Moscow  for 
their  own  ‘  liberation’  movement,  irrespective  of  their  discomfort  over 
the  Soviet  oceupatkm  of  Afghanistan 

The  Soviet  invasion  placed  an  intolerable  burden  cm  Pakistani  civil 
ami  military  personnel  as  well  as  cm  the  country's  modest  treasury  (see 
Korrign  Policy,  this  eh  1  Pakistan  became  the  natural  resting  ground 
for  destitute  Afghans,  primarily  Pakhtuns.  who  sought  refuge  and  sanc¬ 
tuary  in  the  frontier  rrgkm  The  government  had  to  house  and  feed 
the  refugees,  provide  medical  care  fur  them,  as  well  as  for  the  resistance 
fighters,  and  also  permit  the  estalilishment  of  headquarter  positions 
fir  a  variety  of  .Afghan  organizations  Although  responsive  to  the  hu¬ 
manitarian  needs  of  the  refugees.  Zii  was  reluctant  to  openly  assist 
the  Afghan  mujahkidtn  sing  .  Stujahkl.  Muslim  warriors — those  en¬ 
gaged  m  a  military  jihad)  with  weapons  The  mufmhkkhn  received 
weapons,  ammunition,  and  supplies  from  abroad,  and  the  Pakistani 
government  obviously  allowed  shipment  of  this  equipment  For  the 
most  part,  however,  the  mujukitbnn  were  forced  to  manage  as  best 
they  could  by  smuggling  arms,  seizing  them  from  the  enemy,  or  fab¬ 
ricating  them  themselves  But  without  sophisticated  external  support, 
the  guerrillas  were  seriously  outgunned. 
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Then1  wu  direct  corrrUtkni  between  the  desperate  plight  of  the 
Afghan  resistance  and  conditions  along  Pakistan '»  northwestern  Under 
The  more  it  appeared  the  refugees  could  tug  return  home,  the  outre 
ominous  the  future  of  Pakistan  s  Pakhtunistan  issue  The  shift  of 
millions  of  .Afghan  Pakhtuns  to  Pakistan — their  prospects  of  returning 
to  their  country  diminishing — added  another  dimension  to  the  'Pakh¬ 
tunistan  question  If  the  Soviet  Union  were  inclined  toward  the  even¬ 
tual  redefining  of  the  political  geographs  of  the  region,  a  "new 
Afghanistan  could  emerge  incorporating  Pakistan  s  frontier  region 
Moreover,  if  the  Afghan  Pakhtuns  residing  in  Pakistan  decided  that 
thrs  had  no  other  alternative,  the  fusing  of  their  plight  with  Pakistani 
Pakhtun  nationalists  could  accelerate  the  demand  for  a  separate,  in¬ 
dependent  Pathan  state  The  past,  as  well  as  contemporary  activities 
of  (•haftar  Khan,  addressed  itself  to  that  possibility  . 

(>haffar  Khan's  long  residence  in  Kabul.  his  60-vear  identification 
with  the  Pakhtun  "freedom  movement."  and  his  reluctance  to  break 
with  the*  Soviet-hacked  Balrrak  Karma)  regime  gave  credence  to  this 
view  An  aged  patriarch,  Chaffar  Khan  »  disciples  were  numerous, 
including  hts  son.  Wall  Khan.  who.  like  his  father,  has  suffered  lung 
periods  of  utcarccratKifi  or  confinement  at  the  hands  of  the  British  and 
Pakistani  authorities  Although  Wall  Khan  often  spoke  of  a  desire  to 
work  within,  tug  outside,  the  Pakistani  political  system,  the  political 
impediments  created  hv  a  variety  of  Pakistani  governments  frustrated 
that  desire  in  IUH3  the  "Pakhtunistan"  issue  was  far  from  dead  Link¬ 
ages  lie  tween  Pakistani  and  .Afghan  nationalists,  therefore,  remained 
a  distinct  possibility  Moreover,  such  a  grouping  would  present  Islam¬ 
abad  with  monumental  problems,  and  once  the  alliance  s  objective 
cry  stal lued.  it  would  ire  very  difficult  to  contain.  Pakistan  may  have 
surv  ived  a  civil  war  in  fail  Bengal  and  an  insurgency  Hi  Baluchistan, 
hut  most  observers  doubted  that  it  could  survive  an  armed  encounter 
in  the  NWKP 

The  muhajir  phase  in  Pakistan's  political  histurv  centered  on  the  need 
to  sustain  what  was  left  of  the  original  Pakistan  design  following  the 
loss  of  East  Pakistan  and  the  insurgency  in  Baluchistan.  It  explained 
the  junta  s  emphasis  on  Islam  as  an  integrating  knee.  It  also  seemed  to 
justify  the  perpetuation  if  military  rule  in  the  country-.  Soviet  presence 
in  Afghanistan,  however,  has  made  contradictions  of  all  these  expla¬ 
nations  The  military  establishment  could  not  sustain  the  terri¬ 
torial  integrity  of  Pakistan  without  the  willing  support  of  die  diverse 
population  It  could  not  emphasize  the  building  of  an  Islamic  state  and 
at  the  same  time  ignore  the  Muslim  cause  in  the  Afghan-Soviet  conflict 
(see  Foreign  Policy  ,  this  cb  ).  It  could  not  justify  its  right  to  rule  if  it 
gave  even  the  appearance  of  collaborating  with  the  Marxists  to  stifle 
Pakhtun  and  Babich  d rmands  fur  self-guv  eminent  The  intertwining 
of  the  civil-military  relationship  and  the  nationalitirs  question  was 
clearly  evident  in  the  frontier  provinces,  but  it  was  not  confined  there. 

Although  the  frontier  provinces  were  most  volatile,  the  nationality 
question  also  permeated  Sind  Province  The  Bhutto  years  saw  the  rise 
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nf  a  "Sindhu  Desh"  movement,  a  homeland  for  the  Sindhi*  Event* 
wrr  often  violent  but  never  so  threatening  that  thev  caused  the  use 
of  full-scale  armv  units  to  quell  the  disorder  The  demand  for  a  more 
independent  Sind  never  attained  the  level  of  violence  of  the  Baluch 
insurgent -v  Nevertheless,  it  was  a  serious  movement  that  particularly 
threatened  the  muhajir  community  The  muhajin  represented  groups 
that  settled  in  Pakistan  after  partition  The  great  bulk  of  this  influx 
established  itself  in  Karachi,  where  some  of  the  more  prosperous  ref¬ 
ugees  became  instrumental  in  transforming  the  port  city  into  the  coun¬ 
try'*  leading  commercial  center 

Overall,  the  muhajin  were  better  rdncated.  more  industrious,  and 
more  politically  conscious  than  their  Sindhi  neighbors  The  contrast 
in  their  development  therefore  was  striking  The  Sindhts  remained  a 
comparatively  impoverished  element,  and  their  leaders  argued  that 
their  backwardness  resulted  from  muhajir  control  of  government  and 
their  vast  sources  of  wraith  During  the  Bhutto  era  this  Sindhi  sen¬ 
timent  was  buttressed  by  the  PPP  regime,  which  wanted  to  neutralize 
the  power  of  the  commercial  and  financial  giants  As  a  result  if  Sindhi 
sentiment  and  PPP  complicity,  the  muhajin  were  plated  under  con¬ 
siderable  psychological  and  physical  pressure,  and  many  influential 
muhajin  fled  the  country  Among  those  who  remained,  there  was 
considerable  conjecture  about  the  creation  td  Pakistan  and  why  they, 
the  refugees,  had  given  up  to  much  in  order  to  create  Pakistan  Many 
believed  that  life  might  have  hem  better  in  a  Hindu-dominated  country 
and  that  they  had  foolishly  confused  fantasy  with  rrality 

The  collapse  of  PPP  authority  and  the  arrrst.  trial,  and  execution  of 
Bhutto  by  the  military  government  somewhat  muted  the  Sindhi 
extremists  But  their  cause  was  not  abandoned  A  Jiya  Sind  movement 
remained  affiliated  with  the  PPP  C Comprising  proclaimed  communists 
(many  identified  with  the  small  Hindu  minority  in  the  province)  who 
called  fur  merger  with  India  and  a  conservative  Muslim  branch  of 
landlords  who  demanded  greater  autonomy  ,  its  primary  mission  has 
been  the  dissemination  of  literature  emphasizing  Sindhi  differences 
and  grievances  with  the  dominant  Punjabis  The  jiya  Sind's  lack  of 
ideological  coherence  did  not  prevent  it  from  sustaining  Sindhi  na¬ 
tionalism.  a  cause  long  represented  by  (i  M  Syed  and  his  disciples 
Syrd  spoke  for  the  province's  hapless  peasantry  who  have  long  suffered 
abuse  at  the  hands  of  the  landlords.  The  Syed  group  identified  with 
the  NAP  in  1857,  but  NAP  efforts  at  radicalizing  the  peasantry  did  not 
make  significant  headway. 

Clandestine  communist  cells  have  abo  operated  in  Sind,  hut  their 
success  has  been  limited  to  rallying  support  among  the  university 
students,  some  labor  lenders,  and  members  of  the  intelligentsia  Stu¬ 
dent  recruits  from  Karachi  and  Hyderabad  universities,  however,  per¬ 
sisted  to  their  attempt  to  convert  the  peasants  to  Marxism  Local 
conditions  and  historic  socioeconomic  and  spiritual  controls  seem  to 
militate  against  their  immediate  success  As  long  as  the  landlords  have 
a  significant  voice  in  the  jiya  Sind,  that  organization  is  not  likely  to 
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rrprrient  the  cause  of  thr  pruanti  But  provincial  divinca,  such  u 
Pir  Paean >  (the  Ifur  leader),  have  spoken  for  Sind  a  rural  population, 
and  thra  appear  able  to  earn  on  in  that  capacity 

Becauae  of  its  abaenre  of  ideological  integrity,  the  Sindhi  movement 
termed  destined  to  remain  fragmented.  guided  only  by  a  condition  of 
parochial  awareneaa  Nevertheless.  the  Sindhia  have  proved  and  will 
continue  to  prove  trouhlranme  for  the  central  authority  The  Zia  gov¬ 
ernment  cannot  ignore  the  Imkaget  between  organizations  like  the  Jiva 
Sind,  the  banned  NAP.  and  the  more  factious  movements  in  the  fron¬ 
tier  provinces  The  Sind  provincialists  were  particularly  active  and 
violent  in  1972  and  1973  when  rioting  spread  through  much  of  the 
province  Those  disturbances  funned  on  the  languagr  question,  wherein 
Sindhi  nationalists  wanted  to  elevate  their  languagr  over  that  of  the 
I’rdu-spraktng  muhajir*  Although  somewhat  subdued  In  the  impo¬ 
sition  of  martial  law  since  1977.  Sindhu  l)eah  advocates  continue  to 
arouse  the  junta. 

Zia  s  tour  of  Sind  in  April  1983  was  billed  as  a  meet-the-people 
activity  in  the  intenor  of  the  province  The  district  officers  brought 
out  the  crowds,  and  the  president  used  the  occasion  to  announce 
elections  to  the  local  bodies  in  Octoher  or  November,  whichever  was 
more  suitable  to  local  authontv  He  also  reiterated  that  he  did  not 
intend  to  convert  the  local  bodies  into  an  electoral  college,  nor  would 
he  permit  political  parties  to  influence  them  Candidates  representing 
political  parties  would  be  disqualified,  hr  warned  Zia  said  his  only 
objective  was  to  "cleanse-  the  iaidv -politic  and  to  bring  to  the  lore 
people  who  are  (kid-fearing — true  Muslims  and  true  Pakistanis  ."  De¬ 
spite  Zia  t  professions  of  empathy  with  the  Sindhis.  they  adamantly 
dung  to  their  demand  that  muhajir  and  Punjabi  influence  in  their 
province  be  reduced  The  political  parties,  although  politically  impo¬ 
tent.  promised  that  this  mattrr  would  he  attended  to  Moreover,  the 
PPP  seas  the  recognized  ally  of  Sindhi  nationalists,  and  Zia't  repression 
of  the  PPP  was  not  calculated  to  win  many  adherents  for  the  Junta 

The  lawlessness  that  consumed  southern  Sind  in  the  late  summer 
and  continued  through  thr  hail  of  1983  was  supposedly  prompted  by 
the  MRD  call  for  civil  disobedience  following  Zia't  announcement  of 
a  new  political  system  The  murder,  arson,  and  disruption  of  provincial 
routine  compelled  Zia  to  make  a  hasty  visit  in  September  to  thr  trou¬ 
bled  areas  of  Jacohahad.  Shikarpur.  Dadu.  Sukkur.  Badin.  and  Hy¬ 
derabad.  Zia  played  down  thr  emergency  nature  of  his  visit,  insisting 
he  was  simply  completing  thr  tour  started  four  months  earlier.  Thr 
president  commented  dial  the  unrest  was  minimal,  localized,  and  of 
no  serious  consequence  to  his  government.  He  also  used  the  occasion. 
however,  to  suggest  that  "outside  powers"  were  fomenting  trouble  in 
the  province.  Prime  Minister  Indira  Gandhi's  statement  in  the  Indian 
parliament  seemed  to  suggest  that  India  stood  with  the  protesters.  The 
rvoKMii  pivvi  umm  va  inofnwQ  owr  in  is  act  cm  irwisi  • 

ence  in  Ms  domestic  affairs,  which  seemed  to  confirm  the  junta's  belief 
mi  m  qhovwt  was  fnonmiy  inmivava.  in  an  fscranfir  ov  wuu  i 
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lirtwrrn  Zia  and  (>andhi.  the  Utter  mkI  that  she  had  no  desire  to 
mtcrfrrr  in  Pakistan  *  internal  affairs  but  that  her  government  was 
concerned  about  the  health  of  C«haffar  Khan,  who  was  detained  in  a 
Pakistani  tail  The  junta  used  the  Indian  connection  with  the  Sind 
disturbances  to  rails  support  from  a  vanetv  of  groups,  including  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  MKI).  and  stronger  measures  were  applied  to  tranquilizr 
Sind  An  offshoot  of  this  confrontation  with  India,  hosvrver.  was  New 
Delhi  s  claim  that  the  Pakistani  government  was  providing  assistance, 
in  addition  to  moral  support,  to  Sikh  separatists  in  the  Indian  Punjab, 
where  a  statr  of  rmergrncs  was  declared  in  October  19K3 

IsUmuation  is  intended  to  bridge  the  difficulties  between  the  prov¬ 
inces.  hut  as  of  late  '  K  had  not  dampened  the  ardor  of  the  provincial 
leaders  or  their  foikiwers  Kvrn  Islamic  parties  are  no  guarantee  of 
political  integration  The  Jamaat -i-lslami  remained  vibrant  but  less 
successful  since  the  death  of  its  founder.  Maulana  Abu  I  AU  Maududt 
Z«a  s  implicit  hat  king  of  the  Jamaat -i-lslami  dal  mit  establish  the  parts 
as  a  political  catalsst  fur  (hr  integration  of  the  nation  The  Jamaat  has 
been  painstaking  in  recruiting  foikiwers.  hut  its  central  purpose  has 
been  the  rebuilding  of  cadres,  not  thr  assembly  of  a  national  following 
Nevertheless,  the  Jamaat  has  hern  instrumental  in  challenging  Marxist 
activity  in  the  college*  and  universities  Thus,  it  teems  more  suited 
lor  a  rule  countering  leftist  subversion  within  the  intellectual  com¬ 
munity  In  the  king  run.  however,  the  leftists  mav  have  more  sub¬ 
stantial  success  in  attracting  thr  attention  of  the  alienated  and  materially 
deprived  masses. 

It  is  consistent  with  the  notion  of  nation  building  that  even  an  Islamic 
state  must  he  guided  by  political  parties  that  are  perceived  as  legiti¬ 
mate  as  well  as  spiritually  oriented  These  parties  do  not  exist  in 
Pakistan,  and  in  the  mid-iwOi  there  was  little  likelihood  that  they 
would  suddenly  emerge.  More  secular  national  parties  would  appear 
to  he  a  temporary  answer  to  thr  problem,  hut  these  too.  apart  possibly 
from  the  PPP  and  the  Trhrtk-i-lstic|lal.  remained  in  a  dormant  con¬ 
dition  The  MRD  existed  as  a  loose  congrnes  of  organizations  that  were 
themselves  inchoate  Its  single  purpose  appeared  to  be  thr  transfer  of 
political  power  to  civilian  authority  The  MRD  stood  little  chance  of 
developing  into  a  coherent  organization  even  if  the  military  agreed  to 
withdraw  from  thr  political  arena  By  the  same  tokrn,  the  MRD  did 
not  possess  the  cwpabdity  to  reconcile  rival  claims  between  the  prov¬ 
inces.  its  individual  members  were  even  lets  capable  of  managing 
national  affairs 

Some  observers  suggest  that  perhaps  an  answer  to  the  dilemma  lies 
in  the  revitalization  of  the  Muslim  League.  It  was  the  party  credited 
with  the  creation  of  Pakistan,  and  for  veers  it  claimed  an  exclusive 
right  to  represent  die  nation's  millions  But  the  League  suffered  in¬ 
ternal  contradictions  that  finally  consumed  it  in  1988.  As  of  1983  all 
eftnts  at  resurrecting  thr  League  had  faded,  and  most  observers  viewed 
another  attempt  with  yntryforshfa  skepticism-  SuccesMtd  poRtfenf  or¬ 
ganization  requires  more  than  a  nostalgic  view  of  the  past  or  a  change 
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in  nomenclature  A\ ub  hrlirxril  hr  rtmkl  adopt  ami  adapt  thr  Muslim 
league  in  1962.  a  party  hr  had  hriprd  hurs  lour  scars  earlier  Ills 
plan  was  a  total  hthirr 

Nfi  nthrlisv  thr  I  a* ague  did  bridgr  rehglouv-sernlar  differences  in 
creating  Pakistan,  and  thr  possibility  that  it  could  do  so  again  rrmainrtl 
alluring  Thr  I  r ague  drmonstratrd  that  it  was  possible  to  represent 
thr  sentiments  of  a  broad  cross  section  of  thr  subcontinent's  Muslims, 
despite  opposition  from  thr  ulama  Jmruh  a  Shiitr  who  pakl  scant 
attention  to  religious  observance,  was  in  fact  vilified  bv  mans  Sunni 
ulama  The  Muslim  league  nonetheless  raptured  the  imagination  of 
vast  numbers  of  Indian  Muslims,  ami  it  successfully  represented  Is¬ 
lamic  objectives  and  articulated  Muslim  sentiment  The  resurrection 
of  the  league  bv  the  military  establishment  therefore,  remains  a 
distinct  possihilits  But  analysts  believed  that  a  simultaneous  trans¬ 
formation  nl  the  country*  federal  structure  would  he  essentia) 

Inasmuch  as  thr  civil-military  bureaucracs  long  ago  assumed  re¬ 
sponsibility  lor  dim-ting  the  affairs  of  statr,  that  same  apparatus  was 
charged  with  the  task  of  finding  the  structure  and  s>stem  to  sustain 
the  countrs  through  the  difficult  I960*  and  into  the  uncertainties  of 
the  19110s  In  198.1  few  observers  believed  that  the  politicians  would 
have  the  chance  to  chart  that  course  It  was  not  enough  tu  remark  that 
the  civilian  leaders  had  never  had  the  chance  tu  display  their  ruling 
capacities,  thr  politicians  had  failed  at  a  critical  moment,  lost  their 
raison  d'etre,  and  liecome  programmed  to  ssither  Political  atrophy  has 
characterised  thr  Krnr  since  the  1960s.  it  is  not  a  matter  that  can  tie 
easily  remedied 

Nonetheless,  the  'steel  frame"  of  colonial  administration  remains 
intact  In  its  contemporary  incarnation  as  an  indigenous  institution,  it 
comprises  the  permanent  public  services,  i.e.,  the  vast  civil  bureauc- 
racy,  the  police,  and  the  armed  forces.  This  steel  frame  sustained 
Pakistan  at  birth,  remained  in  place  through  the  initial  period  of  so- 
ctonooumic  development,  survived  reforms  aimed  at  reducing  its  power, 
and  moved  into  the  decade  of  thr  1960s  confident  that  it  represented 
the  country's  best  chance  for  progress  as  well  as  survival.  The  ctvil- 
miktary  bureaucrats,  therefore,  cannot  avoid  dealing  with  difficult 
questions  Zia  s  promise  to  provide  the  nation  with  a  new  political 
system,  albeit  Islamic,  must  esamtne  anew  the  tensions  between  Is¬ 
lamabad  and  tlu-  provinces.  Since  the  country's  founding  in  1947. 
tensions  pitting  the  center  against  the  regions  have  caused  the  collapse 
of  numerous  governments.  More  important,  they  unleased  the  forces 
that  destroyed  the  1966  and  1962  constitutions  and  caused  the  de  facto 
suspension  of  the  1973  Constitution.  Pakistan's  inability  to  sustain  a 
workable  const  it  utiooal  framework  led  to  the  conflict  of  1971  and  the 
tragic  dismemberment  of  die  country.  It  is  doubtful  the  country  could 
survive  another  secessionist  movement  Regulating  interprovincial  ten¬ 
sions  and  tensions  between  the  center  and  the  provinces,  therefore, 
must  assume  first  priority  in  reordering  or  restructuring  the  govern- 
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ment  and  politic*  This  also  remained  the  kev  responsibility  of  the  civil- 
military  bureaucracy 

Since  the  origin  of  Pakistan,  one  ethnic-linguistic  group  has  always 
constituted  a  majority .  The  Bengalis  were  such  a  group  until  the  seces¬ 
sion  of  East  Pakistan  in  1971  The  Punjabis  have  filled  the  dominant 
role  since  the  creation  of  Bangladesh.  Paradoxically,  the  Punjabis  led 
the  fight  against  Bengali  efforts  tu  oversee  the  constitutional  process. 
I >ut  since  then,  the  Punjabis  have  sought  to  defend  their  preeminence 
against  challenges  from  the  other  provinces  And  even  if  it  could  be 
shown  that  the  Punjabis  were  not  deliberately  seeking  a  superior  po¬ 
sition.  their  numbers,  comparative  wealth,  and  governmental  expe¬ 
rience  plan'  them  in  prominent  roles  throughout  society  Non- Punjabis 
do  not  want  to  be  transformed  into  hybrids  of  the  dominant  ethnk 
group  Nor  do  they  want  the  Punjabis  exploiting  and  benefiting  from 
their  precious  and  scarce  rrsources.  Both  foreign  and  Pakistani  ob¬ 
servers  were  convinced  that  the  governing  junta  must  deal  more  com¬ 
passionately.  as  well  as  more  effectively,  with  the  fear  of  the  non- 
Punjabis.  who  do  not  want  to  be  absorbed  or  colonized  by  their  larger, 
more  powerful  countrymen.  Official  indifference  to  such  fears  has  al¬ 
ways  resulted  in  violent  resistance  by  the  one  and  overreact  km  by  the 
other  Government  coercion  failed  to  establish  harmony  in  the  past, 
and  few  observers  anticipated  that  coercion  would  succeed  in  the  fu¬ 
ture 

Various  scholars  and  observers  believe  that  Pakistan  requires  mod¬ 
ification  of  its  quasi -unitary  ,  federal  state  They  deem  essential  more 
autonomy  for  the  dtffrrent  nationalities  cultural  differences  need  to 
lie  enhanced  and  honored,  respected  and  developed,  diversity  can  be 
made  a  source  of  strength  According  to  this  line  of  reasoning.  "Pun- 
jabizatkm"  will  not  work  and  can  only  produce  catastrophic  results. 
Nor  is  it  possible  to  confer  autonomy  on  select  sections  of  the  population 
and  deny  it  to  the  remainder  Federation  also  seems  doomed  to  con¬ 
tinuing  failure  as  long  as  one  of  the  federating  units  possesses  more 
influence  than  all  the  others  combined.  In  such  an  arrangement,  the 
central  government  will  be  perceived  as  the  Handmaiden  of  the  ma¬ 
jority  ethnic  and  linguistic  group  The  other  ethnic  groups  will  have 
no  recourse  other  than  to  *~«sault  the  central  government,  thereby 
reducing  its  capacity  to  govern  effectively. 

Because  the  Punjabis  are  destined  to  hold  their  numerical  advantage, 
it  could  be  argued  that  a  successful  federal  system  might  be  developed 
to  avoid  Hie  ethnic  question.  Switzerland  could  provide  guidance  in 
establishing  such  a  structure.  Although  German  is  spoken  by  almost 
three-quarters  of  the  Swiss  population,  the  French.  Italian,  and  Ro- 
mansh  speakers  do  not  fear  the  majority  community.  Switzerland  long 
ago  opted  far  the  canton  system,  and  the  85  cantons  provide  ample 
representation  and  pufidpitioo  in  deefaionmaking  far  the  country  > 
multiethnic  population.  Tne  canton  system  has  also  stimulated  die 
development  of  multilingualism,  and  the  Swiss  freely  converse  in  sev¬ 
eral  tongues.  This  would  hardly  have  been  possible  had  Switzerland 
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been  divided  in  hi  fcmr  provinces  representing  individual  linguistic  group* 
Pakistan  might  writ  draw  some  lessons  from  the  Swiss  experience 

Political  scientist  Kemal  Karuki  has  suggested  that  Pakistan  could 
use  the  "thirteen  or  so  existing  administrative  divisions  as  federating 
units."  The  country  has  lived  with  this  administrative  structure  since 
long  before  partition,  and  it  would  not  be  an  unfamiliar  design.  More¬ 
over.  the  administrators  who  managr  contemporary  Pakistan,  both  civil 
and  military,  are  hilly  knowledgeable  in  the  use  of  the  division  as  a 
higher  unit  of  administration.  By  redefining  the  divisions  as  political 
units,  i.e..  states  or  provinces,  it  could  significantly  reduce  fears  con¬ 
cerning  ethnic  dominance.  It  might  also  begin  to  dilute  the  intensity 
of  rivalry  between  the  various  nationalities 

The  dividing  of  the  country  into  almost  a  score  of  provinces,  however, 
would  need  to  tie  linked  to  the  reconstruction  of  the  political  system. 
The  new  political  system  could  be  presidential  or  parliamentary,  or 
something  that  reflects  the  essence  of  each  But  no  matter  how  this  is 
arranged,  it  would  require  the  support  and  favor  of  the  broader  pop¬ 
ulation  A  compromise  will  have  to  be  found  to  satisfy-  the  needs  for 
authoritative  allocation  at  the  center  and  for  considerable  autonomy 
within  the  federating  units  Arras  exist  for  power  sharing  between  the 
central  government  and  the  units,  but  they  would  have  to  be  identified 
and  honored  Pakistan  need  not  remain  cast  in  a  rigid  authoritarian 
posture  The  central  government  could  remain  strong  and  continue  to 
managr  the  nation’s  external  defenses.  Advocates  of  this  realignment 
asserted  that  the  country  would  be  better  prepared  to  meet  the  chal¬ 
lenge  of  foreign  policy  and  national  security  if  the  people  were  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  existing  political  system  addresses  their  real  needs  and 
represented  their  multifarious  and  special  interests. 

» - * -  •>  -  - 

lOfcign  roucy 

Pakistan's  foreign  policy  has  been  relatively  stable  and  hence  pre¬ 
dictable  The  character  of  the  country’s  leadership  has  remained  con¬ 
stant  despite  repeated  and  often  dramatic  changes  in  personalities  (see 
Early  Foreign  Policy.  Ayub's  Foreign  Policy  and  the  1968  War  with 
India,  eh.  1).  The  relationships  forged  in  the  1960s  remain  virtually 
intact.  The  intertwining  of  domestic  conditions  with  external  needs 
creates  the  same  compelling  factors  in  the  1960s  that  were  there  three 
decades  ago.  In  the  1983-84  period  Pakistan  embraced  the  United 
States,  which  responded  by  assisting  the  country  with  its  roultidimcu 
sfcmal  development  programs.  The  American  connection  did  not  ore- 
vent  Pakhtan  from  improving  its  relationship  with  China,  whkai  it 
formally  recognised  fan  I960.  By  the  same  token.  Betting  did  not  sever 
its  ties  with  Pakistan  when  the  letter  became  an  alfance  member  in 
the  Sontheaat  Asia  Treaty  Orgmiaatfon  (SEATO)  fn  1054  and  the  Bagh¬ 
dad  Pact,  later  known  as  the  Central  Treaty  Organisation  (CENTO), 
in  1958.  The  Soviet  Union  likewise  maintained  proper  relations  with 
Pakistan  and  tended  to  underplay  that  country  's  intimate  association 
with  its  principal  adversaries.  The  Kremlin's  relationship  with  Isla- 
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mahad  did  not  prrvrnt  the  Soviets  fnmi  supporting  the  causes  of  Pak¬ 
istan's  often  hostile  neighbors,  notably  India  and  Afghanistan 

A  major  preoccupation  of  Pakistan's  foreign  policymakers,  therefore, 
has  been  the  separation  of  national  security  from  overall  dipbmtatk- 
artivttv  This  posture  was  facilitated  by  the  foreign  polio  -dim-military 
polio  needs  of  the  superpowers  and  China.  The  I'nited  States,  im¬ 
pressed  with  Pakistan  i  official  and  anticommunist  policy  at  home, 
provided  the  aid  that  reinforced  that  position  China  shared  a  strategic 
frontier  with  Pakistan .  and  as  a  result  of  deterioration  in  its  relations 
with  both  India  and  the  Soviet  I  nsm.  Beijing  also  welcomed  Pakistani 
friendship  Moscow  chose  India  over  Pakistan  in  the  1950s  and  everted 
influence  in  Afghanistan,  hut  the  Kremlin  still  exploited  every  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  cultivate  Pakistan's  domrstir  scene  Pakistan  has  peneived 
India  to  he  its  number -one  enemv  since  the  first  dais  after  independ¬ 
ence  Afghanistan  was  also  a  constant  irritant,  hut  before  the  Soviet 
invasion  of  December  197V.  Kabul  did  not  pose  an  overwhelming 
dilemma  for  the  country's  defense  strategists 

Difficulty  with  Afghanistan,  however,  militated  against  the  Pakistani 
dream  of  Muslim  unity  Pakistan  had  endeavored  and  continues  to 
attempt  to  plav  the  role  of  catalyst  far  greater  Muslim  cooperation 
Although  Pakistani  concern  with  the  extended  Muslim  community- 
must  he  assumed  genuine,  it  was  also  apparent  that  the  country  's 
isolation  and  its  firars  of  India  nourish  a  desire  to  enlist  Muslim  world 
support  against  a  dreaded  Hindu  far  Pakistani  leaders  realized  early 
on.  however  that  their  defense  could  not  wait  upon  the  development 
of  a  collectivity  of  Muslims  In  turning  to  the  I'nited  States  far  assist¬ 
ance.  the  country's  leaders  sensed  that  they  had  committed  the  nation 
to  an  American  policy  then  aimed  at  the  containment  uf  international 
communism,  hut  they  concluded  it  was  a  price  that  had  to  be  paid 
because  of  the  prevailing  Indian  threat.  Moreover,  no  Pakistani  leader 
seriously  contemplated  a  conflict  with  the  Soviet  I'nion.  China  also 
had  no  reason  to  feu  Pakistani  arms  Indeed,  the  Ayub  proposal  to 
Prime  Minister  jawaharla!  Nehru  of  India  in  1959  far  joint  defense  of 
the  subcontinent  was  the  only  serious  overture  by  a  Pakistani  leader 
physically  to  resist  communist  encroachment  ui  the  region.  Nehru's 
outright  rejection  of  the  offer  removed  Pakistan  hum  what  might  have 
been  judged  an  exposed  position. 

Pakistan's  principal  reason  in  identifying  with  the  United  States  was 
the  country's  glaring  need  far  military  and  technical  assistance.  Only 
the  United  States  was  prepared  and  wilting  to  provide  the  materiel 
and  expertise  the  Pakistanis  needed  to  update  their  armed  farces  and 
promote  economic  development  The  connection  coat  Pakistan  a  role 
in  the  Movement  of  Noualigned  Nations,  but  ft  contributed  to  cfaar 
ties  with  Iran  and  Turkey.  Ayub  Khan  urged  the  formation  of  the 
Regional  Cooperation  for  Development  (RCD)  in  Tehran  and  Ankara 
in  1964,  and  although  the  organization  never  lived  up  to  expectations, 
it  rymhnllard  Pakistani  aapfrattoos  far  an  rstradrd  Islamic  com  mon- 
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wraith  But  a  primary  Piiiintani  goal  in  thr  I950i  and  was  to 

blunt  India'*  military  capability 

Because  of  thr  hard  bargaining  condurtrd  with  Washington  by  Gei»- 
oral  Avub  and  Defense  Secretary  Mirra,  thr  I'nitrd  Stair*  provtdrd 
more  military  hardwarr  to  Pakistan  than  was  originally  contemplated 
Th«*  substantial  military  tramfrr  wa»  even  more  intriguing  given  I'nitrd 
State*  profession*  of  friendship  h»r  Nrw  Delhi  W’ashington  under- 
plavrd  tor  ignored)  Indo- Pakistani  antagonism  and  sought  to  reassure 
India  that  American  arms  never  would  la*  user!  against  their  hirers 
Indian  leaders,  however,  were  little  impressed  with  these  assurances 
Kven  the  military  assistance  that  Washington  rushed  to  India  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  the  Chinese  invasion  of  its  northeastern  territories  in  1962 
failed  to  gain  Indian  confidence  in  United  States  guarantees  Fur¬ 
thermore.  the  I ndo-  Pakistani  War  of  196ft.  precipitated  by  a  Pakistani 
thrust  into  Kashmir,  confirmed  the  long-held  views  of  Indian  leaders 
that  their  country  was  threatened  by  Pakistan's  arms  buildup  and  that 
the  I'nitrd  State*  was  the  chief  purveyor  of  violence  in  the  region  As 
a  consespicnce  of  the  ( ’hinese  threat  as  well  as  the  Pakistani  weapons 
procurement  program  and  Indian  discontent  with  the  I'nited  States 
role  in  Pakistan  and  elsewhere  in  Asia  (  the  Korean  and  Indochina  wars). 
New  Delhi  drew  closer  to  Moscow 

At  the  same  time,  Pakistan  had  reason  to  question  the  value  uf  its 
American  ally  Ayub  Khan’s  speech  before  a  joint  session  uf  the  United 
States  Congress  in  1961  proved  to  be  a  turning  point  in  Amrrican- 
Pakistani  relations.  Ayub  insisted  that  the  I'nitrd  States  could  depend 
upon  Pakistan  in  time  uf  crisis,  and  hence  Pakistan  was  worthy  of  United 
States  support  But  the  Sino-lndian  border  conflict  the  following  year 
and  thr  I’nitrd  States  decision  to  send  India  military  aid  made  that 
commitment  null  and  void  If  Ayub  had  any  intention  of  honoring  a 
future  United  States  call  for  assistance,  it  was  made  impossible  by  the 
arms  transfers  to  New  Delhi  The  Pakistanis  argued  that  India  would 
never  use  American  weapons  against  China  but  would  not  hesitate  to 
use  them  against  Pakistan 

The  war  that  erupted  in  Kashmir  in  the  summer  of  1965  could  not 
be  contained  there.  It  spilled  over  into  Pakistan  as  a  result  of  Indian 
ail  ions  aimed  at  expanding  the  theater  of  conflict  As  a  result  of  the 
Indian  attack  on  the  Pakistani  heartland  in  the  Punjab.  Pakistan  be¬ 
lieved  that  the  United  States  and  its  other  allies  should  honor  their 
alliance  commitments  and  come  to  its  assistance  The  United  States, 
however,  remained  neutral,  explaining  that  the  war  did  not  involve 
an  aggressive  communist  advance  and  that  Pakistan  had  provoked  the 
initial  hostilities.  Moreover.  President  I.vmfon  B  Johnson,  in  an  effort 
to  keep  the  conflict  local,  placed  an  embargo  on  arms  shipments  to 
both  Pakistan  and  India  with  the  foil  knowledge  that  Pakistan  would 
be  more  seriously  affected  by  the  order  The  United  States  also  blocked 
transfers  of  American -made  weapons  from  CENTO  stores  held  by  Iran 
and  Turkey.  The  Pakistanis  Interpreted  the  Johnson  decision  as  an 
unfriendly  act,  and  anti-Americanism,  provoked  by  the  earlier  ihip- 
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mcnt  *rf  wripon«  tn  India.  intrmific-d  United  Stairs  installations  in 
Pakistan  were  assaulted  bv  rioters,  the  libraries  of  the  United  States 
Information  Service,  which  werr  homed  in  September  1965.  suffered 
the  greatest  loss  Despite  this  setltack  in  relations,  neither  country 
moved  to  dissolve  their  association  United  States  activity  in  Pakistan, 
however,  was  drastically  curtailed,  the  emliarKo  on  arms  remained  in 
force,  and  nnlv  token  diplomatic  efforts  were  made  to  remedy  the  ill 
will 

The  fall  of  Avuh  in  19fi9  brought  Yahva  and  a  military  junta  to  power. 
I  Hit  the  American- Pakistan  i  alliance  remained  strained  When  Pakistan 
plunged  into  a  civil  war  in  1971 .  there  was  little  international  sympathy 
for  the  Pakistani  generals  who  struggled  to  prevent  the  Bengali  seces¬ 
sionist  movement  from  succeeding  Nevertheless,  in  the  midst  of  the 
civil  war.  flenrv  A  Kissinger,  then  the  president's  national  security 
adviser,  flew  to  Beijing  from  Islamabad  on  a  secret  mission  aimed  at 
normalizing  Sino- American  relations  At  about  the  same  time.  India 
entered  into  a  treats  of  friendship  and  cooperation  with  the  Soviet 
Union  When  the  Indians  intervened  in  the  Pakistani  civil  war.  invaded 
East  Pakistan,  and  attacked  and  bombed  West  Pakistan  in  December 
1971.  the  United  States  government  pressed  the  UN  Security  Council 
to  call  on  India  to  cease  its  military  campaign  and  to  withdraw  its  forces 
from  the  country  The  Soviet  Union,  however .  supported  the  Indian 
invasion  and  cast  a  veto,  paralyzing  UN  efforts. 

President  Richard  M  Nison  seemed  to  raise  the  ante  when  he 
ordered  the  nuclear-powered  aircraft  tamer,  U  S.S.  Enterprise .  to  a 
station  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal  According  to  Washington  sources,  the 
esernse  was  meant  to  assist  tn  the  evacuation  of  American  nationals 
trapped  in  the  war  zone  The  Indians,  huwrver.  interpreted  Nison  s 
order  as  a  clumsy  act  of  intimidation,  thus  further  straining  relations 
between  Washington  and  New  Delhi  Moreover,  the  Indians  were 
undeterred  by  the  decision,  they  accelerated  their  military  campaign 
and  quickly  gained  the  surrender  of  the  Pakistani  garrison  in  Cast 
Pakistan.  New  Delhi  played  an  instrumental  rule  in  the  formal  creation 
of  independent  Bangladesh  India  also  forced  a  demoralized,  humili¬ 
ated.  and  defeated  Pakistani  armed  forte  and  government  to  sue  for 
peace  Although  some  observers  believed  Pakistan  was  saved  from  total 
ruin  by  Washington  gestures  of  support  for  Islamabad,  the  alliance 
revealed  gross  inconsistencies  and  shortcomings 

The  United  States  embargo  on  arms  shipments  to  Pakistan  remained 
in  place  during  the  1971  war  in  spite  of  Nison  administration  proclivities 
to  aasist  Pakistan  against  India.  The  United  States  Congress,  and  public 
opinion  in  general,  supported  the  Bengali  independence  movement. 
Many  Americans,  therefore,  considered  the  Indian  invasion  a  human¬ 
itarian  effort  aimed  at  stopping  the  atrocities  talkted  by  the  Pakistan 
Army  Nison  was  unable  to  assist  Pakistan  against  India,  even  if  such 
an  option  were  contemplated.  The  United  States- ins  posed  arms  em¬ 
bargo  was  not  lifted  until  1975,  during  the  administration  of  President 
Gerald  R.  Ford.  But  even  then,  few  American-built  arms  were  made 
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available  to  Pakistan v  armed  forces.  Following  the  Sowt  invasion  of 
Afghanistan  in  1979.  however.  Washington  displayed  re  newer  1  interest 
in  an  armed  Pakistan,  and  President  jimmv  Carter  offered  a  limited 
supply  of  new  weapons  to  Pakistan  Washington  also  contemplated  the 
sale  of  late-model  jet  fighter-bomber*  Zia  rejected  this  package,  claim¬ 
ing  it  was  not  enough  and  suggesting  that  Washington  was  insincere 
Weapons  transfers  did  not  resume  in  earnest  until  the  administration 
of  President  Konald  Reagan,  when  a  I  S VI  2  billion  deal  was  agreed 
to  in  1981 

As  the  first  civ  ilian  head  of  government  in  over  a  down  sears.  Bhutto 
had  I  teen  determined  to  modifs  Pakistan  s  foreign  policy,  and  a  number 
of  innovative  klcas  were  pursued  Bhutto  identified  Pakistan  with  the 
Middle  Hast  and  underplaved  its  South  Asian  orientation  lie  insisted 
that  Pakistan  forumd  the  eastern  edge  of  the  Muslim  Middle  Fast  and 
that  its  destim  lav  in  working  toward  Muslim  units  and  promoting 
Third  Work!  cooprraiion  Bhutto  removed  Pakistan  from  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  of  Nations,  dissolved  all  ties  to  SKATO.  am)  hinted  that 
C'KNTO  also  would  lie  abandoned  were  it  not  lor  Iran  and  Turkey's 
membership  in  that  organization  Although  Pakistan  s  continuatkin  in 
(TVTO  prevented  the  country  from  joining  the  Movement  of  S<hi- 
aligned  Nation*.  Bhutto  declared  his  intention  to  pursue  nonaligned 
olijcctive*  and  to  project  himself  as  a  leader  of  Third  Work!  causes. 
The  fall  of  the  shah  of  Iran,  moreover,  made  it  possible  for  Pakistan 
to  leave  the  last  of  its  western  alhames  Zia  withdrew  Pakistan  from 
(.'KNT(>  in  1979.  noting  continuing  membership  mi  longer  served  a 
useful  purpose  Pakistan  folkiwed  this  at  lion  by  joining  the  Movement 
of  Nonaligned  Nation*,  and  Zia  drama! ically  announced  that  the  move¬ 
ment  formed  the  cornerstone  of  Pakistan  *  foreign  policy 

United  States  commitments  to  Pakistan  s  security  were  never  re¬ 
pudiated  Agreement*  armed  at  in  I953-.VI  and  reiterated  m  1959 
continued  to  appls  Kvrn  the  sacking  of  the  I'nited  States  embassy  in 
Islamabad  in  November  1979  did  not  bring  a  repudiation  of  that  un¬ 
derstanding  Indeed,  the  military  assistance  provided  Pakistan  by  the 
Reagan  administration  was  justified  under  the  terms  of  the  1989  com¬ 
mitment  In  those  earlier  agreements  Washington  pledged  to  aid  Pak¬ 
istan  should  it  he  threatened  by  external  aggression.  The  United  States 
always  interpreted  the  arrangement  to  mean  that  H  would  assist  Pak¬ 
istan  if  the  country  were  bring  attacked  In  the  Soviet  Union  or  a 
countrv  or  countries  acting  in  behalf  of  Soviet  policy  The  1968  and 
1971  wars  wrtth  India  were  never  judged  to  fit  this  mtrrpretatioii. 

Bhutto  worked  strenuously  to  reduce  differences  between  his  coun¬ 
try  and  the  communist  states.  Relations  with  (Tuna  were  strengthened, 
and  greater  intimacy  was  developed  with  the  Democratic  People's 
Republic  of  Korea  (North  Korea)  Despite  Soviet  support  for  India  on 
all  issues  concerning  Pakistan,  difficulties  were  minim iaed,  and  new 
technical  and  cultural  eschange  agreements  were  signed.  The  Soviets 
also  played  an  important  role  in  Pakistan's  industrial  development.  The 
country’s  ftrst  steel  mill  was  buffi  in  Karachi  with  Soviet  financial  aid 
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and  technical  know-how  and  was  inaugurated  in  19*3  The  military 
junta  %  continuation  of  Bhutto's  foreign  polkscv  was  olwerved  in  a  barter - 
trade  protocol  brtwrrn  Moscow  and  Islamabad  signed  in  May  19*3 
The  dear  separation  *4  economic  and  pobtkwl-milltary  questions  helped 
to  maintain  open  channels  (4  communication.  Although  deeply  dis¬ 
turbed  hv  the  Soviet  occupation  of  Afghanistan  anti  the  human  tragedy 
associated  with  it.  Islamaltad  wanted  to  deal  directly  with  the  Kremlin 
to  maintain  a  dialogue  and  to  stress  normality  in  its  relationships 

This  posture  contrasted  with  Pakistan's  attitude  toward  Israel.  In  the 
spring  til  19*1  Islamabad  refused  to  permit  its  tahle-trnnis  team  to 
tdas  the  Israelis  at  an  international  tournament,  thereby  forfeiting  its 
rule  in  the  games  The  Pakistanis  received  moral  satisfaction  from  the 
knowledge  that  the  Indian  team  had  placed  the  Israelis  Whereas 
diplomatic  ami  commercial  arrangements  with  India  and  the  Soviet 
liiion  did  mil  disturb  Pakistan  s  Islamic  credentials.  Israel  was  another 
matter  Any  association  with  the  Zionist  state  threw'  into  cpiestion  the 
Uma  fides  of  Pakistan  s  Islamic  state  Pakistan  remained  steadfast  in 
its  minrevngnitMin  police  toward  Israel,  continued  to  uphold  the  Pal¬ 
estinian  cause,  and  was  especially  outspoken  on  the  necessity  of  wrest¬ 
ing  Jerusalem  from  Israeli  "occupation  I’nlike  India.  with  whom 
Pakistan  had  kiught  three  wars,  or  the  Soviet  I'nion.  which  sought  to 
deny  a  neighboring  Muslim  state  its  independence.  Israel  involved 
symbolic  issues  that  touched  on  the  es sente  of  Muslim  brotherhood 
Continuing  opposition  to  Israel  was  meant  to  give  credence  to  Zia's 
notion  of  an  Islamic  state 

In  1972  Bhutto  journeyed  to  India  to  meet  with  Prime  Minister 
(Gandhi  at  Simla  In  subsecpient  vears,  and  as  a  direct  result  of  these 
deliberations.  Pakistan  gained  the  repatriation  of  its  troops  captured 
in  the  1971  war.  aircraft  of  both  countries  were  again  permitted  to 
overfly  each  other's  territory,  trade  was  resumed,  limited  travel  was 
approved,  and  official  diplomatic  relations  were  renewed  Bhutto  had 
gone  much  further  than  Avub  Khan,  who  met  Prime  Minister  lal 
Bahadur  Shastri  at  Tashkent,  krllosring  the  1965  war  Ayub  had  been 
vilified  for  his  efforts,  hut  Bhutto  was  treated  as  a  hero  on  his  return 
from  India  Kashmir  apparently  was  no  longer  such  a  burning  issue, 
and  Pakistanis  were  more  inclined  toward  peaceful  coexistence  with 
their  Indian  neighbors  The  Zia  government  stent  a  step  further  in 
calling  on  New  Delhi  to  enter  into  a  no- war  pact  and  to  make  South 
Asia  a  nuclear-free  zone  President  Zia  alto  visited  srith  Prime  Minister 
Gandhi  in  India,  and  their  foreign  ministers  explored  approaches  to 
improved  understanding  Each  sought  to  assure  the  other  that  their 
military  programs  were  defensive  in  nature  Trust  between  adversaries 
was  a  limited  commodity,  however,  and  the  future  of  I ndo- Pakistani 
relations  was  rend  in  actions,  not  words 

In  the  trod-l9h0*  Pakistan  retained  its  position  as  a  lending  Third 
World  nation  and  was  tied  even  more  closely  to  the  Islamic  states, 
especially  Jordan.  Saudi  Arabia,  the  Persian  Gulf  shaykhdotns.  and 
Ubya  Oil  revenues  flowed  to  Pakistan  in  the  form  of  grants  and  loans. 
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*ml  thcvr  »tatn  also  purchased  Pakistani  goods  and  services  The  latter 
(Wnrs  special  attention  The  Arabian  Peninsula  states  were  eager 
to  promote  their  economic  development,  hut  indigenous,  experienced 
labor  was  in  short  supply  Pakistan  encouraged  its  citizens — specialists 
as  well  as  skilled,  semiskilled,  and  unskilled  individuals — to  assume 
residence  there  As  a  consequence,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Pakistanis 
loft  Pakistan  for  domicile  in  the  Persian  Gulf  area  (see  Labor  Forte, 
ch  .1)  The  gulf  states  paid  higher  wages  than  that  earned  in  Pakistan 
for  comparable  work,  and  the  savings  of  overseas  Pakistanis  were  re¬ 
turned  to  Pakistan  in  the  form  of  remittances  Remittances  gave  the 
country  a  greater  source  of  revenue  than  that  earned  by  any  commodity 
or  manufactured  report.  In  1983  between  1  I  and  I  5  million  Pakistanis 
were  working  in  Saudi  Arabia  and  the  shaykhdnms  and  another  400.000 
to  500.000  elsewhere 

According  to  official  statistics,  remittances  from  abroad  amounted  to 
TSt2. 4  billion  in  fiscal  year  (FY — see  Glossary)  1982  Others,  however, 
believed  the  figure  was  closer  to  l’S$6  2  billion,  with  USI3.8  billion 
coming  through  bank  sources,  and  another  t’SI2  4  billion  arriving 
through  a  variety  of  foreign  exchanges  (see  Balance  of  Payments,  ch. 
3)  Markets  were  expected  to  develop  in  agriculture,  irrigation,  edu¬ 
cation.  telecommunications,  railroads,  aviation,  computer  technology 
and  programming,  and  in  medical,  health,  and  military  services.  Pak¬ 
istan  was  expected  to  cultivate  this  market,  in  addition  to  the  financial 
and  economic  rewards  associated  with  the  mass  movement  of  labor  to 
the  Middle  East,  the  gainful  employment  of  large  numbers  of  Pakistanis 
provided  the  Zia  government  with  a  safety  valve  against  malcontents 
at  home  and  also  an  opportunity  to  spread  the  message  of  Islamic 
brotherhood  abroad. 

Zia  used  the  leverage  created  by  Pakistan's  commitment  to  the  Mid¬ 
dle  East  states  to  become  especially  active  as  an  itinerant  mediator 
and  confidant  to  Arabian  Peninsula  governments.  Zia  sent  military 
contingents  to  a  variety  of  Middle  East  countries,  and  Pakistan  became 
a  Third  World  leader  in  the  dispensing  of  military  missions.  A  division 
uf  regular  army  troops  was  stationed  in  Saudi  Arabia,  and  another  large 
contingent  was  reported  in  Oman  Moreover,  the  sultan  of  Oman  was 
permitted  to  recruit  Pakistani  Baluch  for  service  in  his  country.  Zia  * 
lending  role  in  the  I’mma  Pence  Committee,  hosed  in  Saudi  Arabia, 
involved  him  in  rigorous  efforts  to  resolve  the  Iran-lraq  War.  He  also 
was  instrumental  in  revitalizing  the  Organization  of  the  Islamic  Con¬ 
ference  (OIC).  which  periodically  brought  together  the  hoods  of  Islamic 
states  Through  Zia't  leadership,  the  OIC  took  a  firm  stand  in  die 
Afghan  crisis  OIC  members  also  were  inclined  to  support  his  candidate 
for  secretary  general  of  the  organization,  and  he  was  piqued  when  the 
Bangladesh  government  decided  to  challenge  his  nominee  with  a  can¬ 
didate  of  its  own  Leadership  of  the  OIC  was  important  for  Zia  because 
it  emphasized  Pakistan's  role  as  a  leader  of  Muslim  nations  and  seemed 
to  add  legitimacy  to  his  version  of  an  Islamic  state 
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Zia  wu  probably  the  mo«t  peripatetic  of  all  the  Muslim  heads  of 
state  in  the  early  1980s  His  odyssey  in  1982  covered  all  sectors  of  the 
Klobe  and  had  an  impart  at  home  as  well  as  abroad.  Although  Zia 
rejected  the  descriptive  term  "politician."  he  was  not  so  opposed  when 
the  term  “statesman”  was  employed  Zia  s  performance  resembled  that 
of  his  predecessor.  He  displayed  enthusiasm  for  foreign  travel  and 
seemed  to  be  at  his  peak  in  dose  encounters  with  heads  of  state  and 
other  eminent  leaders  Sandwiched  between  India  and  Soviet  -occupied 
Afghanistan.  Pakistan  i  geopolitical  position  necessitated  winning  friends 
and  supporters.  Zia's  external  travel  minimized  the  ceremonial  and 
stressed  the  acquisition  of  quid  pro  quos  or  assurances  involving  mutual 
self-defense,  trade,  economic  and  financial  assistance,  and  cultural  ex¬ 
change.  And  despite  undergoing  gall-bladder  surgery  on  June  1.  1983. 
Zia  was  strong  enough  to  continue  his  foreign  tours,  visiting  japan  in 
mid-julv. 

High  on  Zia's  list  of  priorities  was  the  need  to  sustain  broad  support 
for  Pakistan's  position  on  Afghanistan.  Zia  sought  to  maintain  global 
pressure  on  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  hope  that  the  Kremlin  would  see 
fit  to  withdraw  its  troops  from  the  country.  While  stressing  the  need 
for  a  negotiated  settlement,  he  steadfastly  refused  to  recognize  the 
Babrak  Karmal  regime  in  Kabul  and  avoided  meeting  face-to-face  with 
Afghan  leaders.  Indeed,  the  last  time  Zia  entertained  an  Afghan  head 
of  state  in  Islamabad  was  in  1978.  Presidents  Duad  and  Zia  discussed 
the  possibility  of  resolving  their  differences,  but  those  conversations 
were  terminated  by  the  murder  of  the  Afghan  president  shortly  after 
his  return  to  Kabul.  Since  early  1980  Pakistan  has  been  a  haven  for 
Afghan  resistance  groups  determined  to  overthrow  the  Soviet  puppet 
government  in  Kabul.  Pakistan  also  provided  shelter  and  nourishment 
for  over  2.2  million  Afghan  refugees,  primarily  women  and  children, 
the  elderly,  and  the  infirm  But  with  the  Soviets  pressing  against 
Pakistan  *  northwestern  border,  and  with  India  a  perennial  threat.  Zia 
needed  all  the  diplomatic  leverage  he  could  acquire. 

In  January  1982  Zia  visited  Romania  and  Yugoslavia  to  promote 
bilateral  cooperation  and  trade.  He  also  joined  with  his  hosts  in  calling 
for  political  solutions  to  the  Afghanistan  and  Kampuchean  problems 
through  UN  auspices.  In  March  hr  went  to  Saudi  Arabia  to  attend  a 
meeting  of  the  OJC  in  order  to  review  the  Afghanistan  and  Inm-lraq 
*  conflicts.  He  returned  to  Saudi  Arabia  in  June  to  condole  the  death  of 

f  King  Khalid  and  to  enter  into  discussion*  with  King  Fabd.  In  October 

I  Zia  visited  North  Korea  and  signed  a  protocol  establishing  a  joint 

1  commission  to  pursue  cooperation  in  economic,  scientific,  and  technical 

fields.  Later  that  month  he  went  to  China,  where  he  received  reaffir¬ 
mation  of  Beijing  *  commitment  to  Pakistan  *  security.  The  intimacy 
that  developed  between  Pakistan  and  China  was  celebrated  in  the 
August  1982  opening  of  the  paitagr  through  the  Khunjerab  Pass,  which 
the  Chinese  built  to  facilitate  use  of  the  Karakoram  Highway  linking 
Xinjiang  (formerly  Sinkiang)  with  northern  Pakistan  (see  fig.  8).  In 
November  Zia  made  a  brief  surprise  stop  in  India  on  his  way  to  visits 
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in  Thailand,  Indonesia.  Malaysia,  and  Singapore  Hr  mdravorrd  to 
clarify  to  Prime  Minister  Gandhi  Pakistan  *  position  on  United  States 
arm*  shipments  and  appeared  satisfied  with  her  reaction.  In  Southeast 
Asia  hr  emphasized  trade  and  technical  assistance,  but  political  and 
military  questions  were  not  ignored.  The  death  of  Leonid  Brezhnev 
took  Zia  to  thr  Soviet  Union  directly  from  his  tour  of  Southeast  Asia. 
In  Moscow  he  met  with  the  new  Soviet  leader.  Yuri  Andropov,  and 
afterward  hinted  that  progress  on  the  Afghanistan  issue  was  in  the 
offing 

In  December  Zia  made  his  first  visit  to  the  United  States  and  Canada 
as  head  of  state  President  Reagan  repeated  the  United  States  com¬ 
mitment  to  Pakistan's  security  and  well-being.  Thr  American  president 
acknowledged  Pakistan's  position  as  a  hont-hne  state  "shouldering  great 
responsibility."  Including  the  burden  of  caring  for  Afghan  refugees, 
and  pledged  United  States  support  in  both  matters.  The  two  govern¬ 
ments  also  established  a  commission  for  economic,  commercial,  sci¬ 
entific.  technological,  and  educational  cooperation.  As  an  added  firaturr 
of  United  States- Pakistan  cooperation,  the  first  consignment  of  Amer¬ 
ican-made  F-lGs  was  delivered  to  the  Pakistan  Air  Force  during  Zia  * 
visit  (see  Air  Force,  ch  51.  Pakistan,  however,  indicated  by  its  actions 
that  it  would  not  return  to  the  relationship  that  brought  it  into  intimacy 
with  the  United  States  in  the  1960ft.  The  junta  was  also  determined 
to  maintain  an  independent  foreign  policy  and  to  withstand  United 
States  congressional  pressure  concerning  its  nuclear  program  and  its 
treatment  of  domestic  dissidents  and  the  political  opposition.  More¬ 
over.  thr  junta  endeavored  to  seek  amicable  relations  with  its  bitter 
enemy  and  potential  foes.  It  avoided  situations  that  cast  it  in  a  rule  of 
an  American  dependent,  and  it  rejected  even  a  hint  of  betbeosity 
Secretary  of  State  George  Shultz'  visit  to  Pakistan  in  July  1983  therefore 
was  cordial,  but  Pakistan's  foreign  policy  was  firmly  in  place.  Never¬ 
theless.  the  visit  provided  the  two  governments  with  the  opportunity 
to  reaffirm  their  mutual  interests  and  concerns. 

The  Zia  government  s  emphasis  on  diplomacy  led  to  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  I ndo- Pakistan  Joint  Commisaian.  which  was  convened  for 
the  first  time  in  lslamahnd  in  June  1963  The  foreign  ministers  of  the 
two  nations  met  in  cordial  circumstances  and  reportedly  made  modest 
but  meaningful  progress  toward  bilateral  cooperation  awl  understand¬ 
ing.  For  the  first  time.  India  and  Pakistan  dtocussed  the  possibilities 
of  dftentr  and  stressed  the  need  to  resolve  theft'  long-standing  difier- 
coon,  tmi  now  ufitninc,  nowevfr,  was  top  raKStvani  owuinfi  90 
hold  indirect  talks  at  Geneva  with  representatives  of  the  Afghan  gov- 
PfTOVMTOt. 

The  UN  adopted  a  resolution  to  November  1980  rafting  for  the 
creation  of  a  personal  representative  of  the  UN  secretary  general  who 
would  be  encouraged  to  find  a  peaceful  solution  for  die  Afghanis  an 
affiair.  In  February  1981  Secretary  General  Kurt  Waldhehe  named 
Javier  Perez  de  Cue  Bar  as  his  personal  envoy.  Perez  de  Cuellar  visited 
Kabul  and  Islamabad  to  April  and  August  1981  and  reported  beck  to 
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the  General  Assembly  that  the  parties  wen*  interested  in  continuing 
the  diplomatic  exercise.  When  Pereas  de  Cuellar  was  elected  I’N  sec¬ 
retary  general  in  December  1981.  he  asked  the  Ecuadoran  diplomat 
Diego  Cordovez  to  assume  the  position  of  personal  representative  on 
the  Afghan  question  fkirdovez  went  to  Islamabad  and  Kabul  in  April 
1982.  and  the  parties  agreed  to  meet  at  (imevs  in  June  for  more  intense 
but  still  indirect  deliberation* 

These  talks  at  Geneva  in  1982.  made  possible  by  the  shuttle  diplo¬ 
macy  of  Cordovez.  became  known  as  Geneva-1.  They  were  followed 
by  Geneva- 1 1  and  Oneva-lll  talks  in  April  and  in  June  1983.  At  the 
end  of  April  1983  discussions,  the  t’N  Information  Office  in  (Geneva 
issued  a  press  release  revealing  that  (fordovez  had  drafted  a  compre¬ 
hensive  settlement  for  the  Afghanistan  problem  and  that  the  parties 
had  made  "substantial  progress"  toward  reaching  an  agreement.  Cor¬ 
dovez  exhibited  optimism  that  a  solution  might  be  at  hand,  and  he 
cited  as  evidence  the  decision  on  Ute  part  of  the  Pakistani  foreign 
minister.  Yaquh  Khan,  and  the  Afghan  foreign  minister.  Shah  Moham¬ 
mad  Dost,  to  return  to  their  capital*  for  further  study  and  instructions. 
The  two  foreign  ministers  had  not  faced  one  another  but  had  used  the 
good  offices  of  Cordovez  to  convey  their  thoughts  and  reactions  to  one 
another. 

Following  the  June  deliberations.  Foreign  Minister  Yaqub  informed 
the  press  that  there  was  no  deadlock  in  the  indirect  talks  but  that  a 
major  breakthrough  also  had  not  been  achieved.  He  added  that  there 
was  no  cause  for  discouragement  Yaqub  had  visited  Moscow  earlier 
that  month  and  had  publicized  his  satisfaction  in  conversations  with 
the  Kremlin  leaders.  He  reiterated  the  need  to  develop  a  schedule  for 
the  withdrawal  of  Soviet  troops  from  Afghanistan,  as  well  as  for  the 
return  of  the  refugees  to  their  homes.  In  tl  •  absence  of  an  agreement, 
however,  he  was  convinced  that  the  Geneva  discussions  had  run  their 
course  and  that  it  was  left  to  Cordovez  to  continue  the  effort  The  UN 
representative  scheduled  visits  to  Islamabad.  Kabul,  and  Tehran  for 
September  1983.  in  advance  of  the  annual  convening  of  the  U  N  General 
Assembly 

Although  Iran  had  also  been  invited  to  participate  in  the  Geneva 
deliberations,  it  refused  on  grounds  that  the  resfrtance  fighters,  the 
aMtJgfiftUfn.  were  not  represented.  The  Iranian  chargt  d'affaires  in 
Geneva  spoke  for  his  government  when  he  commented  that  the  ne¬ 
gotiations  would  be  considered  "null  and  void"  until  the  Afghan  people 
gave  theft’  consent  and  were  active  participants.  The  Afghan  refugees 
and  guerrilla  leaders  also  were  critical  of  the  taffs  A  group  of  Afghan 
students  in  Karachi  demonstrated  on  April  27,  1983.  condemning  the 
Soviet  invaders  for  the  slaughter  of  400.000  of  theft  countrymen.  They 
criticized  the  negotiations  and  insisted  there  could  be  no  settlement 
without  endahidmn  Involvement  and  approval.  The  k  asonatrstors  noted 
the  heavy  fighting  around  Kabul  and  Herat  while  the  talks  were  under 
way  at  Geneva.  They  said  hundreds  of  Afghans  were  killed  by  Soviet 
land  and  air  forces  and.  in  addition,  approximately  3ft  villages  had  been 
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leveled  in  reprisal  raids  (•ulhuddfn  llekmatyar.  leader  of  the  Hexb- 
i-ltlami.  and  Ustad  Burhanuddtn  Rabhani  of  the  Afghan  Jamaat-l-lt- 
lami.  the  more  prominent  Afghan  guerrilla  fighters,  echoed  the  sen¬ 
timents  of  the  students  and  noted  there  could  he  no  settlement  until 
their  demands  had  been  satisfied.  Hekmatyar  argued  that  the  resistance 
could  only  he  bound  by  an  agreement  between  the  mujahiddin  and 
the  Soviet  Unkm  All  other  efforts  were  a  "farce  Rabbant  took  the 
same  approach,  adding  that  the  mujahiddin  were  defending  their  lib¬ 
erty  "If  they'  failed  in  their  struggle.  many  other  countries  will  also 
suffer  the  consequences."  he  said 

The  Pakistan  government  wished  to  appear  both  enthusiastic  and 
restrained  over  the  Geneva  talks  It  believed  that  it  had  remained  true 
to  the  terms  of  the  UN  resolution  and  therefore  had  not  hetrayeJ  the 
trust  of  the  mujahiddin .  It  continued  to  insist  on  the  total  withdrawal 
of  Soviet  troops  and  refused  to  recognize  the  Karma)  regime.  It  de¬ 
manded  the  return  of  all  the  Afghans  to  their  homes  and  called  for  the 
right  of  the  Afghan  nation  to  choose  its  own  form  of  government  and 
leadership  The  Pakistan  foreign  minister  insisted  that  the  indirect  talks 
were  engineered  and  orchestrated  by  the  UN  according  to  a  General 
Assembly  directive  and  that  Pakistan  seas  merely  complying  with  the 
wishes  of  the  UN  Pakistan  wanted  a  settlement  of  the  Afghan  tragedy 
and  believed  that  the  diplomatic  approach  was  the  only  sensible  and 
viable  option.  Assuming  the  success  of  the  UN  resolution,  there  would 
then  he  time  for  the  mmJtdtkUfn  to  sort  out  their  differences  Pakistan 
was  more  concerned  with  the  immediate  problem  of  Soviet  forces  on 
their  frontirr  and  the  fear  that  an  incident  could  cause  them  to  spill 
over  the  border. 

Rumors  circulated  that  the  Soviet  Union  had  agreed  to  begin  with¬ 
drawing  its  forces  from  Afghanistan  in  September  1SB3.  On  May  8  Zia 
insisted  he  had  no  information  concerning  a  Soviet  pullout  and  cau¬ 
tioned  against  overoptimism  Reports  from  New  Delhi,  however,  per¬ 
sisted.  specifying  that  Soviet  units  would  he  withdrawn  from  along  the 
Pakistan  border  in  the  autumn  and  that  this  would  be  a  signal  for 
Islamabad  and  Kabul  to  rater  into  direct  negotiations  aimed  at  re¬ 
solving  the  overall  problem  Foreign  Minister  Yaqub  Khan  appeared 
to  indicate  that  a  breakthrough  was  in  the  offing  when  be  began  a 
series  of  Journeys  to  the  five  permanent  members  of  the  UN  Security 
Council.  His  first  visit  in  May  1983  was  to  Beijing,  where  lie  met  with 
Chinese  premier  Zhao  Ziyang.  At  the  conclusion  of  Yaqub  s  brief  stay, 
the  Chinese  leader  pubhdy  declared  his  support  for  the  UN  effort 
aimed  at  gaining  a  full  Soviet  withdrawal  ana  return  of  the  Afghan 
refugees.  At  the  same  time,  Cordovez  informed  the  Pakistan  State 
News  Agency  that  he  believed  that  the  Soviet  Union,  the  United  States, 
and  China  would  be  ready  to  guarantee  the  UN  plan  once  they  had 
an  opportunity  to  review  the  text 

In  what  could  he  described  as  farther  encouragement  to  the  Pakistan 
government,  European  news  sgrariei  reported  that  the  Karmal  regime 
bad  ordered  Murtazs  and  Shahnawaz.  the  tons  of  Bhutto  and  the 
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alleged  leaden  of  A)  Zuifikar.  to  leave  the  country.  Pakistan  appeared 
to  anticipate  the  action  of  the  Kabul  government,  and  members  of  the 
resistance  sensed  reciprocity  when  Islamabad  ordered  the  Peshawar 
offices  of  the  mujehidain  dosed  and  relocated  in  tribal  areas  away  from 
the  metropolitan  center  This  idea  was  cast  aside,  however,  as  events 
soon  revealed  that  flexibility  was  absent  on  the  Soviet  side.  The  Soviet 
line  hardened  in  late  1983.  and  Moscow  now  spoke  of  the  "Mongo- 
liaiaabon"  of  Afghanistan,  ruling  out  the  "Finlandizatkm"  proposal  that 
had  earlier  received  considerable  world  attention.  Pakistan  was  in¬ 
formed  that  in  return  for  recognition  of  the  Marxist  government  in 
Kabul,  they  would  be  guaranteed  the  Durand  Line  as  their  legal  fron¬ 
tier  Moreover,  it  appeared  that  the  Soviets  were  reluctant  to  withdraw 
from  Afghanistan  and  were  more  inclined  to  encouragr  "deep  social 
changes"  there  Moscow  gave  renewed  support  to  the  Karma!  regime 
and  insisted  it  had  no  intention  of  abandoning  it  or  its  leader  Therefore, 
despite  the  earlier  optimism,  by  late  1983  there  was  no  reason  to 
believe  a  settlement  aggreeable  to  all  the  parties  was  possible,  let  alone 
in  the  offing.  Pakistan  had  in  Cart  been  put  on  notice  that  its  destiny 
lay  in  its  willingness  to  accommodate  its  superpower  neighbor. 


Political  developments  in  Pakistan  can  be  examined  in  considerable 
detail  by  reading  Lawrence  Ziring's  Pakistan.  The  Enigma  of  Political 
Development  and  The  Ayub  Khan  Era.  Politic*  in  Pakistan,  1958-1969. 
For  studies  of  Islam  in  Pakistan,  it  will  be  useful  to  peruse  Kemal 
Faruki  t  Islam  Today  and  Tomorrow,  javid  Iqbal's  The  Ideology  of 
Pakistan  and  Its  Implementation,  I  H  Qureshi.  et  al.  ’s  The  Problem 
of  National  Character,  and  Leonard  Binder  s  Religion  and  Politics  in 
Pakistan  For  Pakistan's  formative  period.  Richard  Symonds'  The  Mak¬ 
ing  of  Pakistan.  Khalid  Bin  Sayeed's  Pakistan.  The  Formative  Phase, 
and  Wayne  Wilcox  Pakistan .  The  Consolidation  of  a  Nation  are  all 
excellent 

Pakistan's  first  10  yean  are  expertly  covered  in  Keith  Callard's  Pak¬ 
istan.  A  Political  Survey  and  G.W.  Choudhury  s  Constitutional  De¬ 
velopment  in  Pakistan.  The  1958-09  period  is  treated  with  care  for 
detail  hi  Herbert  Feldman  *  Revolution  in  Pakistan  and  From  Crisis 
to  Crisis.  Pakistan  1962-/969.  For  special  insight  into  the  working  of 
the  Pakistani  bureaucracy  the  interested  reader  might  consult  Henry 
Frank  Coodnow  s  The  Civil  Service  of  Pakistan  Bureaucracy  hi  a  New 
Nation  and  Ralph  Braffiantis  Research  on  the  Bureaucracy  of  Pakistan 

The  Pakistan  Army  and  Ms  political  rale  ate  described  in  Faal  Muqeem 
Khan's  The  Story  of  the  Pakistan  Army  and  Tariq  Ah's  Pakistan  Mil¬ 
itary  Rule  or  People’s  Power?  The  dismemberment  of  Pakistan  is  in¬ 
vestigated  in  Rounaq  Jahan  s  Pakistan:  Failure  in  National  Integration 
and  Choudhury ‘s  The  Last  Days  of  Unttsd  Pakistan  The  Bhutto  years 
ate  examined  in  Shahid  laved  Burfd's  Pakistan  Under  Bhutto,  1971- 
1977  and  Anwar  H  Syed  s  Pakistan.  Islam.  Politics,  and  National  Sol- 
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idartty  For  a  study  of  the  1965  war  with  India.  «w  Rutwil  Brines' 
The  I  mb' Pakistani  Conflict .  Overviews  of  Pakistan's  foreign  policy  are 
presented  in  S.M.  Burke's  Pakistan's  Foreign  Policy:  An  Historical 
Analysis.  William  J  Bamds'  India.  Pakistan,  and  the  Croat  Powers. 
and  Ziring  s  The  Subcontinent  in  World  Politics:  India.  Its  Neighbors 
and  the  Great  Powers  (For  further  information  and  complete  citations, 
see  Bibliography  > 


PAKISTAN  S  ARMED  FORCES  came  into  being  when  the  country 
gained  independence  from  Britain  in  1947  The  Personnel  forming  the 
nuclei  of  the  new  country  *  three  military  servk  td  been  member* 
of  the  British  colonial  force*  who  had  been  given  the  option  of  serving 
either  Pakistan  or  India,  if  they  wanted  to  remain  in  military  service 
Most  choice*  were  made  according  to  religious  preference — Muslim 
or  Hindu — but  Mime  people,  including  some  military  personnel  chose 
to  remain  in  their  home  areas  regardless  of  the  dominant  religion. 
When  the  Indian  subcontinent  was  divided,  there  were  very'  few  high- 
ranking  Muslim  officer*  available  to  guide  the  formation  and  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  Pakistani  forces.  British  officers  therefore  remained  in 
many  command  positions,  including  those  of  commanders  in  chief  of 
the  three  services 

The  Pakistani  armed  forces  have  the  missions  of  defending  the  coon- 
try  against  external  attack  and  assisting  the  civil  authority,  as  directed, 
in  maintaining  internal  security  The  military  establishment,  particu¬ 
larly  its  leadership,  continued  to  lie  the  single  most  cohesive  and 
powerful  institution  in  the  national  society  President  (Oneral)  Mo¬ 
hammad  Lx*  ul  llaq  has  referred  to  the  armed  forces  as  the  only  sector 
in  the  country  that  was  organized,  disciplined,  and  united  "  Despite 
a  decline  in  its  prestige  after  the  loss  of  East  Pakistan  in  the  war  with 
India  in  1971.  the  military  had  generally  been  rather  highly  regarded 
by  the  people  and  had  fairly  well  recovered  it*  previous  status  during 
the  1970s  Although  still  considered  by  some  an  island  of  stability  in 
a  turbulent  political  sea.  in  the  early  IWOi  the  military  establishment 
was  increasingly  seen  by  others  as  contributing  to  the  troubles — rather 
than  alleviating  them— -by  perpetuating  the  martial  law  regime. 

The  army,  by  for  the  largest  and  most  important  of  the  services  both 
militarily  and  politically,  made  up  ruughlv  94  percent  of  the  total 
strength  uf  almost  4BO.UOO.  In  late  1903  the  country  had  been  under 
martial  law  for  more  than  su  years,  and  army  troop*  had  frequently 
been  called  ot«  to  ail  in  a  police  role  during  several  periods  of  civil 
chaos  Critics  called  for  the  army  to  return  to  barracks,  and  pundits 
expressed  concent  that  professionalism  was  dulled  by  continued  use 
of  the  military  in  other  tlian  military  roles  In  August  and  September 
of  I9B3  several  towns  in  Sind  Province  were  under  military  occupation 
because  police  could  not  handle  disturbances  brought  on  by  a  wide¬ 
spread  campaign  of  civil  hsobedience 

Pakistan  had  formerly  been  a  member  of  two  regional  collective 
defense  alliances,  the  Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organization  (SEATO)  and 
the  Central  Treaty  Organization  (CENTO)  In  the  1900s,  however,  the 
country's  commitment  to  these  military  pacts  became  more  nominal 
than  real  because  of  bilateral  differences  with  the  United  States  and 
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an  increasing  tU-virr  to  broaden  rnnl*1»  with  iithrr  powrn  (or  pro¬ 
curement  of  weapon*  and  equipment.  Formal  withdrawal  fmm  SEATO 
omirrcd  in  \mrmlrr  1972  and.  seeking  acceptance  as  a  nonaligned 
nation,  the  country  s  leaden  alvi  withdrew  from  CENTO  in  March 
1979  Pakistan  seas  formally  accepted  into  the  Movement  of  Nonaligned 
Nations  at  its  conference  rn  Havana  later  that  year 
The  maintenance  of  law  and  order  in  the  country  is  basically  a  pro¬ 
vincial  function:  that  is.  the  primary  police  agencies  are  provincial 
rather  than  national  fortes  Certain  agencies,  however,  etist  at  the 
national  level  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  Ministry  of  Interior 
These  include  the  small  but  highlv  elite  Police  Service  of  Pakistan, 
whose  members  hold  the  top-level  police  positions  in  the  interior 
ministry  as  well  as  the  senior  positions  in  each  provincial  police  force 
Other  national  police  agencies  include  the  Special  Police  Establish¬ 
ment.  originally  set  up  as  an  anticorruption  force,  and  the  Frontier 
Constabulary .  primarily  an  antismuggling  and  peacekeeping  feme  that 
is  stationed  along  the  border  between  the*  Federally  Administered 
Tribal  Arras  and  the  North- West  Frontier  Province 

The  police  system  as  a  whole  was  carried  over  nearly  intact  from 
that  of  British  India,  and  although  there  is  no  integrated  national  police, 
the  provincial  forces  are  similar  in  organization  and  operation  and  react 
uniformly  to  regulations  handed  down  from  the  central  government 
In  general,  the  public  has  continued  to  regard  the  police  as  a  corrupt 
and  often  oppressive  arm  of  government — an  attitude  that  has  prev  ailed 
since  independence  and  has  been  exacerbated  by  the  relatively  low 
level  of  education  of  the  citizras  who  are  willing  to  work  for  the  tra¬ 
ditionally  low  pav  of  the  basic  policeman  Through  the  years  several 
high-level  commissions  have  studied  the  police  and  prison  systems  and 
have  recommended  many  reforms  Both  systems,  however,  have  re¬ 
mained  mired  in  the  past,  partly  because  of  conservative  attitudes  of 
the  authorities  and  partly  liecause  of  underfunding 

The  incidence  of  non  political  crime,  although  high,  has  not  seemed 
excessive  for  a  developing  country  with  a  high  rate  of  poverty  and  a 
volatile,  ethnically  mixed  population  Since  the  end  of  the  1970s,  how¬ 
ever.  drug  trafficking  has  increased  alarmingly  and  has  become  a  major 
cause  of  concern  for  the  police  and  for  the  Narcotics  Control  Board 
Diacontrnt  with  martial  law.  plus  the  han  on  political  activities,  has 
caused  the  incidence  of  political  crime  to  soar  since  the  inauguration 
of  the  Zia  regime  on  July  5,  1977  Stringent  refutations  and  harsh 
punishments  have  foiled  to  deter  political  activists  from  demonstrating 
against  the  government  A  loose  federation  of  formally  illegal  political 
parties,  the  Movement  for  the  Restoration  of  Democracy,  initiated  a 
wide-scale  civil  disobedience  campaign  on  Independence  Day.  August 
14,  1M3.  that  continued  into  October,  shaking  the  Zia  government 

Armed  Force*  in  Government  and  Society 

Pakistan  has  endured  many  years  of  martial  law  since  gaining  in¬ 
dependence  in  1947  The  martial  law  era  of  President  Zia  began  in 
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1977  with  the  overthrow  of  the  regime  of  Zulfikar  Ali  Bhutto  Zia 
continued  in  the  role  of  chief  martial  law  administrator  (CM  I.A)  in  late 
I9K3  Although  «omr  civilians  viewed  with  contempt  various  senior 
military  officers  who  were  associated  with  the  heavy-handed  aspects 
of  martial  law.  the  military  profession  as  a  whole  continued  to  have 
wide  general  acceptance  as  an  honorable  calling  The  residents  of  some 
regions,  particularly  in  the  Punjab  and  the  North-West  Frontier  Prov¬ 
ince  (NWFPI.  remain  devoted  to  tin-  military  tradition  as  a  heritage 
from  colonial  days  when  their  ancestors  were  especially  recruited  for 
the  British  Indian  Army  (see  fig  l>  The  inhabitants  of  these  regions 
were  some  of  the  people*  whom  the  British  labeled  "martial  races 

In  the  first  year  of  independence,  confidence  in  the  military  was 
upheld  by  the  armv  s  performance  in  escorting  refugee*  during  the 
massive  population  shifts  During  the  nest  several  years,  the  military 
force*  followed  the  tradition  of  the  British  Indian  Army  from  which 
they  had  evolved  by  remaining,  ostensibly  ,  neutral  in  politics  (see 
Problem*  at  Independence,  ch  Ii  The  abstention  from  overt  political 
activities  was  considerably  eroded  in  the  mkl-1900*.  however,  by  the 
increasing  involvement  in  politics  of  (General  Mohammad  Ayuh  Khan 
(see  The  Ayah  Khan  Era.  ch  1 1  The-  general's  assumption  of  political 
power  by  means  of  a  coup  d'etat  in  I9SA  made  the  military  the  dominant 
force  in  national  affair*  Civilians  returned  to  power  in  December  1971 . 
hut  even  when  Prime  Minister  Bhutto  seemed  at  the  height  of  his 
power,  some*  observer*  described  the-  military  hierarchy  as  waiting  m 
the  wings  fur  any  sign  of  wavering  liy  the  civilian  leadership  Bhutto  « 
regime  (altered  in  1977.  and  the  military  seized  the  opportunity  and 
the  government  (see  The  Junt.i.  ch  4) 

The  armed  fortes,  in  addition  to  regular  military,  security,  political, 
and  disaster  relief  rule's,  also  perform  certain  nonmilitary  duties  that 
may  be  classified  as  n  itionbuilding  activities  The  military  establish¬ 
ment.  for  esampie.  has  a  prominent  role  in  adult  education  through 
its  estensive  in-service  educational  and  training  programs  l-argr  num¬ 
bers  of  technicians  and  administrators,  in  both  public-  and  private  seg¬ 
ments  of  the  society  ,  received  their  initial  training  and  education  in 
the  service  academies  and  other  military  training  institutions  Through 
participation  in  major  engineering  and  communications  projects,  the 
military  hat  frequently  worked  closely  with  civilians,  often  breaking 
down  barriers  that  arise  between  the  armed  forces  and  the  people, 
particularly  in  developing  states  that  have  undergone  periods  of  martial 
law 

The  army  functions  in  peacetime  as  a  central  economic  agency.  For 
Ms  own  consumption,  it  operates  a  targe  number  of  stock-raising,  crop, 
dairy,  and  fish  forms  that  use  modem  methods  of  cattle  breeding, 
forming,  and  processing  of  dairy  products,  the  army  also  sells  produce 
commercially,  including  cotton,  wheat,  rice,  and  whatever  other  sur¬ 
pluses  become  available  Over  the  years  the  army  has  also  provided 
wheat  seeds  to  the  civil  authorities  fur  distribution  to  civilian  formers 
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In  jomf  instance*,  army  farm*  have  hern  used  fin  demonstration  and 
experimental  purposes 

Military  force*  had  a  role  in  the  development  of  national  industries 
at  the  time  of  independence  because  of  the  need  to  build  an  indigenous 
logistical  base  Because  of  the  scarcity  of  ordnance  factories  at  that 
time,  a  complex  of  defense-oriented  plants  was  developed  in  order  to 
provide,  at  the  very  least,  locally  produced  smalt  arms  and  machine 
gunx  In  addition,  the  military  has  operated  in  whole  or  in  pan  a 
number  of  businesses  and  industrial  project*  in  connection  with  vet¬ 
eran*  rehabilitation  programs  Army  engineers  have  made  important 
contributions  through  mad.  bridge,  and  dam  construction  for  civil  as 
well  as  military  purposes  Army  engineer  construction  has  been  par 
ttcularly  important  in  areas  of  difficult  access,  of  which  Pakistan  has 
an  abundance  (see  fig  5)  In  the  mid- 1  WO*  a  direct  highway  linking 
Karachi  and  Peshawar  was  being  considered  by  the  government 

Mtttary  Background 

The  early  military  history  of  Pakistan  is  part  of  the  history  of  the 
Indian  subcontinent  and.  later,  of  British  India,  which  included  the 
present-day  states  of  Pakistan.  India,  and  Bangladesh  (formerly  East 
Pakistan)  The  story  of  human  conflict  in  the  subcontinent,  as  shown 
bv  archaeological  evidence  from  prehistoric  times,  appears  to  he  as  old 
as  human  presence  but  is  not  characterized  by  major  expeditions  or 
waves  of  conquest  projected  outward  On  the  contrary  ,  the  area  ex¬ 
perienced  more  than  100  major  invasions  after  1500  B  C  .  mostly  over¬ 
land  from  the  west  and  north,  until  the  seaborne  incursions  try  Europeans 
began  almost  500  years  ago  (see  table  A) 

The  period  having  the  greatest  influence  on  military  development* 
began  with  the  arrival  uf  competing  European  powers  in  the  sixteenth 
century  and.  more  particularly,  with  the  English  royal  charter  to  the 
East  India  (Company  in  1600  The  origin  of  the  present-day  Pakistan 
Army  may  he  traced  to  the  guards  employed  by  that  company  As 
trading  posts  (called  factories)  were  established,  indigenous  peoples 
were  hired  as  guards  and  were  trained  in  the  use  of  small  arms  for  the 
protection  of  company  trade  and  property  as  well  as  for  ceremonial 
purposes  As  the  number  of  trading  posts  increased,  these  guards  were 
organized  into  companies  and  battalions  and  received  military  training 
under  the  overall  command  of  European  officers 

The  distances  separating  the  three  main  fortified  trading  posts — 
Bombay.  Madras  (Fort  Saint  (George),  and  Calcutta  (Fort  William) — 
presented  serious  problems  of  control,  and  each  »ite  therefore  was 
plated  under  its  own  president  and  council  and  developed  its  own 
security  force  The  three  forces,  known  as  presidency  armies,  were 
commanded  by  European  officers  who  were  assisted  by  locally  re¬ 
cruited  subordinate  officer*  Individual  soldier*  were  called  sepoys,  a 
title  still  used  in  the  Pakistan  Army  in  the  1960s.  Regular  troops  sent 
out  from  Britain  were  integrated  into  the  presidency  armies  In  1746 
the  three  independent  forces  were  grouped  under  a  single  commander 
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in  chief  and  were  organized,  armed,  uniformed,  and  trained  by  a  cadre 
of  European  officer*,  moat  but  not  all  of  whom  were  British.  For  almost 
20  yean  the  organization  and  training  of  the  combined  force  was  di¬ 
rected  by  its  first  commander  in  chief.  Stringer  Lawrence,  who  rose 
from  the  rank  of  major  to  major  general  while  serving  in  India  and 
became  known  as  the  Cither  of  the  British  Indian  Army. 

During  the  early  port  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  rapid  expansion 
of  British  control  throughout  India  was  accompanied  by  mounting  tur¬ 
moil  Social,  political,  religious,  and  ethnic  tensions  resulted  in  spo¬ 
radic  outbreaks  by  the  people  against  British  rule  (see  The  Company 
Rule.  ch.  I).  There  were  several  sepoy  mutinies  from  the  late  1700s 
to  the  mid-nineteenth  century  and  four  uprisings  in  the  years  between 
1844  and  1857,  but  most  British  authorities  dismissed  the  events  as 
being  of  no  consequence.  The  long  pent-up  discontent  of  the  sepoys, 
however,  broke  out  into  major  revolt  at  Meerut  on  May  10,  1857. 
starting  the  uprising  known  variously  as  the  Sepoy  Revolt,  the  Sepoy 
Rebellion,  or  the  Indian  Mutiny  The  immediate  cause  was  the  grease 
on  die  cartridges  (or  the  new  Enfield  rifles.  The  end  of  die  paper 
cartridge  had  to  be  bitten  off  before  loading  into  the  rifle,  rumors— 
probably  well-founded — that  the  grease  was  hum  cattle  and  swine 
insulted  both  Hindu  and  Muslim  sepoys,  resulting  in  the  widespread 
uprising. 

Regarded  by  the  British  as  a  mutiny  but  by  later  Indian  com  area 
tatnrs  as  a  rtnnde  for  frnadosa.  the  umiaiag  ana  kmiv  confined  to 
aliments  of  the  Bengal  Army  in  the  upper  Cangatk  provinces  and 
parts  of  central  India.  Ike  Pmgab,  including  tta  Sfhh  chiefs,  remained 
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loyal  to  the  British  The  Madras  Army  took  no  part  in  the  mutiny. 
Although  the  trouble  began  as  a  military  mutiny,  it  was  not  confined 
entirely  to  the  army,  tt  is  estimated  that  some  70.000  civilians  partic- 

rtd  at  one  time  or  another.  The  revolt  marked  a  turning  point  in 
history  af  British  India,  a  proclamation  try  Queen  Victoria  termi¬ 
nated  the  government  of  the  East  India  (Company  and  established  India 
as  a  British  colony.  After  a  reevaluation  of  the  role  of  Indian  faeces, 
the  Bengal  Army  was  disbanded,  and  a  complete  reorganization  of  all 
forces  followed  By  IfMS  the  army  had  been  put  under  the  control  of 
a  central  headquarters  at  Delhi,  and  the  colony  was  divided  into  four 
territorial  commands — Punjab.  Bengal.  Madras,  and  Bombay  each 
commanded  by  a  lieutenant  general 

After  the  Sepoy  Rebellion.  British  recruitment  policy  was  based 
increasingly  cm  the  theory  of  "martial  races."  according  to  which  mem¬ 
bers  of  certain  antes  or  tribes  or  inhabitants  of  certain  areas  were  mote 
amenable  to  discipline  and  more  courageous  as  soldiers  The  popular¬ 
ization  of  this  concept  is  usually  attributed  to  Kield  Marshal  Frederick 
Roberts,  who  commanded  the  British  Indian  Army  from  ISM  to  1SB3 
Roberts  lielteved  that  the  best,  that  is.  most  soldierly,  recruits  were 
to  be  found  in  northwestern  India,  particularly  the  Punjab  and  the 
area  that  in  1904  became  the  NVVFP  The  selective  recruiting  from 
1890  until  1914  led  to  the  descriptive  phrase  "Punjabization  of  the 
army."  Roberts  also  favored  manning  certain  units  or  subunits  with 
members  uf  the  same  caste,  tribe,  or  religious  group  from  within  the 
martial  race*,  a  practice  that  became  fairly  common  under  his  com¬ 
mand.  These  methH*  produced  a  regular,  apolitical,  professional  force, 
which  was  responsive  to  British  command  hut  which  accentuated  re¬ 
gional  and  communal  distinctions.  In  effect,  it  was  a  policy  that  en¬ 
hanced  control  by  the  colonial  power  at  the  cost  of  added  disharmony 
among  the  many  varied  colonial  peoples. 

During  World  War  I  more  than  1  million  volunteers  of  the  expanded 
British  Indian  Army  were  sent  out  uf  the  colony,  and  more  than  100.000 
died  in  combat.  About  one-half  of  the  volunteers  were  from  areas  that 


later  became  Pakistan.  During  the  interwar  period.  Indian  nationalism 
(among  both  Hindus  and  Muslims)  gained  considerable  strength,  and 


support  for  Britain  in  World  War  II  was  not  as  widespread  as  in  the 
earlier  war  (see  The  British  Ity.  ch  I).  The  viceroy  of  India,  without 
consulting  Indian  political  lenders,  declared  India  to  be  at  war  with 
Germany  on  the  same  day  that  Britain  made  its  declaration.  September 
3.  1909.  The  legislature  sustained  the  declaration  by  passing  the  Def- 
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of  the  Indian  National  Congress  boycotted  the  session.  Despite  the 
political  estrangement.  the  British  Indian  Army  between  1909 and  1945 
‘  in  sine  from  about  175,000  to  over  2  mDnn  rutirrlv  through 


About  700,000  of  the  total  wore  recruited  from 
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The  partitKMi  of  thr  lulmmtinrnl  in  1947  to  form  the  new  state*  *»f 
India  ami  Pakistan  al»o  entailed  the  division  of  the  armed  force*  and 
military  equipment  of  the  British  Indian  forex**  The  division  of  the 
forces  was  made  on  the  hasi*  of  rrligfaui  identification  unit*  having  a 
Muslim  majority  were  transferred  to  Pakistan  with  tlieir  records  and 
unit  designations  more  or  less  intact.  Individual  Muslim  servicemen 
who  were  from  the  areas  that  were  to  become  India  were  given  the 
option  of  remaining  in  the  Indian  armed  knee*  or  moving  to  Pakistan. 
Hindus  in  Muslim-majority  units  were  given  the  same  option. 

As  initially  envisaged,  the  personnel,  ordnance  stores  and  factories, 
equipment,  and  other  military  assets  were  to  be  divided  on  the  basis 
of  the  ratio  of  communal  strength  in  the  services  Muslims  accounted 
for  about  36  or  37  percent  of  the  overall  strength,  hut  Pakistani  au¬ 
thorities  accepted  33  percent  as  the  figure  to  be  applied  in  deciding 
Pakistan  s  share.  India  retaining  the  remainder.  The  bulk  of  the  sup¬ 
plies  and  equipment  were  located  in  Indian  areas,  and  Pakistan  has 
always  claimed  (apparently  with  justification)  to  have  received  much 
less,  in  both  quantity  and  quality,  than  it  should  have  under  the  par¬ 
tition  formula. 

Pakistan  inherited  armed  forces  of  about  130.000  officers  and  men. 
many  of  whom  were  combat  veterans  of  V%orld  War  II  campaigns  in 
Burma.  Assam.  Malaya.  North  Africa,  and  Italy  At  senior  levels  Pak¬ 
istan  had  onlv  one  major  general,  two  brigadiers,  and  sis  colonels.  Thr 
lack  of  qualified  officer*  was  especially  acute  in  technical  positions 
The  elements  of  the  British  Indian  Navy  that  came  to  Pakistan  consisted 
of  a  small  group  of  officers  and  several  hundred  enlisted  men.  ships 
had  to  be  purchased,  training  facilities  established,  and  repair  facilities 
developed.  The  Pakistan  Air  Force  was  allotted  two  of  the  10  farmer 
Royal  Indian  Air  Force  squadrons,  including  about  65  pilots.  200  ground 
officers,  and  1.000  airmen.  The  majority  of  airmen  and  seamen  who 
opted  far  Pakistan  were  unskilled,  farcing  the  government  to  institute 
crash  programs  of  technical  training  that  were  seriously  handicapped 
by  the  fade  of  training  facilities  Pakistani  difficulties  were  further  com¬ 
pounded  by  the  extreme  shortage  of  supplies.  On  the  eve  of  the  un¬ 
declared  Indo- Pakistani  war  in  Kashmir  in  October  1947.  one  Pakistani 
source  reported  that  the  army  had  only  s  13  days  supply  of  ammunition 
and  an  eight  days'  supply  of  oil  and  lubricants. 

From  the  outset  the  Pakistani  farces  were  confronted  not  only  with 
the  critical  tasks  of  organisation  of  units  and  command  systems  hut 
simultaneously  with  urgent  operational  tasks  incident  to  the  massive 
shifts  of  population  between  India  and  Pakistan.  Inal),  about  5, 5  million 
Hindus  living  in  the  areaa  that  became  Pakistan  led  to  India,  and  about 
7.5  asdbon  Mosltms  fted  to  Pakistan.  As  British  control  waa  withdrawn. 
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the  line  ami  of  protecting  the  column*  of  Muslim  refugee*  moving  into 
Pakistan  by  foot,  vehicle,  and  train,  as  well  as  protecting  the  Hindu 
columns  moving  out 

Soon  after  independence  the  new  army  also  became  engaged  in  the 
conflict  with  India  arising  from  the  dispute  over  the  state  nf  Jammu 
and  Kashmir  In  Ortober  194"  numbers  of  armed  tribesmen  from  the 
frontier  areas  of  Pakistan  moved  into  the  disputed  region  and  advanced 
toward  Srinagar,  the  capital  The  Hindu  maharaja  of  Jammu  and  Kash¬ 
mir.  who  had  not  yet  acted  on  the  question  of  accession  to  India  or 
Pakistan,  signed  the  instrument  of  accession  with  India  on  October  26. 
thus  enabling  India  to  defend  the  area.  On  October  27  Indian  military 
forces  were  ordered  into  action,  and  an  airlift  of  Indian  troops  into 
Srinagar  began  The  conflict  in  Jammu  and  Kashmir,  which  had  a 
majority  Muslim  population,  took  on  the  proportions  of  a  full-scale  war. 
but  the  fighting  was  inconclusive  A  cease-fire  arranged  under  the  aegis 
of  the  United  Nations  (l‘N)  took  effect  on  January  1.  1949.  and  was  so 
demarcated  as  to  leave  Srinagar  and  almost  139.000  square  kilometers 
under  Indian  control  and  H3.&07  square  kilometers  under  Pakistan 
The  agencies  of  Gilgit  and  Baltistan  plus  the  quasi-state  of  Azad  (Free) 
Kashmir  were  formed  from  the  Pakistani  portion  of  Jammu  and  Kash¬ 
mir 


In  addition  to  the  tasks  of  organization,  protection  of  refugees,  and 
war  with  India,  the  armed  force*  of  Pakistan  were  confronted  with 
border  troubles  in  the  northwest.  The  Frontier  Corps  had  replaced 
regular  army  units  along  the  northwestern  border  by  December  1947 
and  became  engaged  in  sporadic  clashes  with  armed  intruders  from 
Afghanistan.  In  December  1971.  when  transborder  Pakhtun  (Pathan — 
see  Glossary)  tribal  forces  threatened  to  occupy  the  Khafuri  Plain  and 
the  Kahat  Pass,  west  and  south,  respectively,  of  Peshawar.  Pakistani 
regular  troops  were  alerted  for  possible  counteraction,  but  strafing  by 
air  force  fighters  stopped  the  advance  before  the  tribesmen  came  into 
contact  with  the  army  Similar  incidents  occurred  in  the  Bajaur  area, 
north  of  the  Khyber  Pass,  hi  the  early  1960s.  but  large-scale  clashes 
between  the  forces  of  Afghanistan  and  Pakistan  were  narrowly  averted. 
Border  clashes  continued  to  pose  problems  for  Pakistani  security  forces 
until  Use  Soviet  Union’s  invasion  of  Afghanistan  in  December  1979 
changed  the  political  situation  and  the  balance  of  power  in  the  entire 
region.  By  1963  some  2  2  million  Afghan  refugees  had  taken  up  resi¬ 
dence  in  hundreds  of  camps  in  several  areas  of  the  NWFP  and.  to  e 
much  lesser  c stent,  in  Baluchistan.  and  the  presence  of  large  Soviet 
military  formations  in  neighboring  Afghanistan  presented  an  entirely 
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sophistk'atrd  wpiponry  leadinn  to  overall  improvements  in  defrnsc 
capabilities  Pakistan's  armed  force*  of  roughly  220.000  men.  including 
25.000  And  Kashmir  troops,  wen*  considered  well  equipped  and  well 
trained  when  a  major  test  of  their  combat  readiness  occurred  in  April 
1965.  Southeast  of  Karachi  a  long-standing  border  dispute  erupted  into 
clashes  with  Indian  forces  on  the  mud  flats  of  the  Bonn  of  Kutch.  but 
full-scale  war  was  averted  with  the  ok)  of  British  mediation,  and  both 
sides  accepted  the  later  resolution  of  the  problem  by  a  UN  tribunal. 

More  extensive  and  serious  fighting  between  the  two  traditional 
antagonists  broke  out  in  August  1965  along  the  cease-fire  line  in  Kash¬ 
mir.  in  the  ('bomb  area  of  Kashmir,  and  along  the  international  border 
that  divides  the  plains  of  the  Punjab.  The  hostilities,  including  incur¬ 
sions  into  and  occupation  of  the  other's  territory,  resulted  in  a  stale¬ 
mate.  and  on  September  23  the  two  contestants  agreed  to  a  cease-fire 
under  the  combined  pressure  of  the  UN.  the  Soviet  Union,  and  the 
United  States.  The  chief  executives  of  the  warring  states.  Ayub  Khan 
and  lad  Bahadur  Shostri.  were  invited  to  the  Soviet  city  of  Tashkent 
for  peace  negotiations  in  which  the  then  Soviet  premier.  Aleksey  Ko¬ 
sygin.  participated  for  several  days  until  the  belligerents  agreed  to 
withdraw  their  troops  from  occupied  territories  and  reestablish  the 
cease-fire  line.  Later  the  commanders  in  chief  of  the  opposing  armies 
met  in  New  Delhi  for  talks  aimed  at  reducing  border  tensions.  Both 
sides  agreed  to  keep  their  forces  in  peacetime  garrisons  and  to  notify 
the  other  concerning  movements  for  field  exercises  or  normal  rotation. 

In  addition  to  the  conflkli  and  border  clashes  in  which  the  armed 
forces  had  participated  (the  1965  war  involved  the  navy  and  airforce 
as  well  as  the  army),  the  Pakistan  Army  also  was  used  to  assist  the  civil 
authorities  in  maintaining  public  order  and  in  administering  martial 
law.  Periods  of  martial  law  prevailed  after  the  assumption  of  govern¬ 
mental  control  by  (General  (later  Field  Marshal)  Ayub  in  October  1956 
and  after  he.  in  turn,  yielded  power  to  General  Agha  Mohammad  Yahya 
Khan  in  March  1960.  In  combat.  Pakistani  forces  had  been  assessed 
as  being  professional  and  proficient,  but  critics  expressed  concern  that 
combat  proficiency  could  be  lost  during  long  periods  of  military  gov¬ 
ernment  and  martial  law.  The  next  full-scale  combat  test  occurred  in 
1971,  when  the  civil  war  in  East  Pakistan  culminated  in  yet  another 
war  with  India. 

In  December  1970  elections  in  East  Pakistan  returned  a  strong  ma¬ 
jority  for  Bengali  nationalist  candidates  of  the  Awami  League  (see  Yahya 
Khan  and  Bangladesh,  ch.  1).  When  negotiations  nidi  the  central 
government  for  transfer  of  power  to  these  elected  officials  broke  down, 
die  league  s  action  arm.  known  as  Mnkti  Bahini  (Liberation  Army), 
began  guerrilla  activities  at  first  for  provincial  autonomy  but  even- 
nnny  vor  rnivpbpibpkv-  i  nr  v  myi  nuiMH  y  pivvminviv  wMDira  in 
regular  form  in  Bad  Pakistan  to  about  60,000  and  launched  a  major 
operaooa  igNBff  cm  Dmipu  tmnmmm*  m  much  ivt i.  im opvraQuu 
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rillas  took  refuge  among  the  people  and  the  army  reached  new  height* 
of  nithlessncss  in  trying  to  eradicate  the  elusive  enemy.  Some  10 
million  refugee*  (estimated  to  have  been  90  percent  Hindu)  poured 
across  the  border  into  India  to  escape  the  onslaught  India  meantime 
provided  material  and  training  assistance  to  the  guerrillas  and  per¬ 


mitted  them  to  use  Indian  border  areas  for  training  bases  and  sanctuary 

Pakistan  raised  new  divisions  and  increased  troop  strength  in  East 
Pakistan  to  80,000.  Border  dashes  between  Indian  and  Pakistani  forces 
became  frequent  by  August  1971.  In  November  Pakistan  counted  two 
armored  divisions  and  14  infantry  divisions,  plus  support  troops  and 
paramilitary  units,  deployed  in  both  wings  of  the  divided  country'. 
India  s  recently  reequipped  armed  fortes  had  substantial  advantages 
in  overall  numbers,  major  units  included  the  equivalent  of  two  armored 
divisions.  13  infantry  divisions.  10  mountain  divisions,  and  at  least 
eight  independent  brigades 

In  response  to  Indian  military  incursions  into  East  Pakistan  in  late 
November.  Pakistan  launched  a  serin  of  preventive  air  strikes  against 
Indian  airfields  on  December  3.  1971.  and  declared  war  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day  The  Pakistani  air  strikes  failed  to  knock  out  the  Indian  Air 
Fane,  which  retaliated  and  gained  air  superiority  within  24  hours, 
holding  it  until  hostilities  ceased  12  days  later.  The  Pakistan  Air  Force 
contingent  in  the  east  was  dntroyed.  and  supply  and  escape  routes 
were  cut  off.  In  the  west  the  Indian  Air  Force  systematically  struck 
aircraft  and  airfields,  base  installations,  communications  centers,  pe¬ 
troleum  refiner*  and  storage  installations,  and  troop  concentrations 
At  sea  an  Indian  naval  task  force  immobilized  the  port  facilities  of  East 
Pakistan  and  landed  an  amphibious  force  to  cut  off  escape  mutes  to 
Burma.  At  the  same  time,  a  task  force  In  the  Arabian  Sea  contained 
Pakistan's  fleet,  damaged  shore  installations  at  Karachi,  and  blockaded 
the  harbor. 

On  the  ground  the  Indian  strategic  plan  established  the  conquest  of 
East  Pakistan  as  first  priority,  while  simultaneously  containing  enemy 
forces  in  the  west.  The  Indian  force  that  initially  invaded  East  Pakistan 
consisted  of  the  equivalent  of  at  least  nine  infantry  divisions  with  at¬ 
tached  armored  units  and  supporting  arms  and  services.  This  force 
advanced  rapidly,  bypassing  intermediate  cities  and  obstacles,  and 
pressed  relentlessly  toward  the  capital  at  Dacca  (Dhaka).  At  the  same 
time,  guerrilla  attach*  were  intensified  by  at  least  90,000  of  the  Mulct! 
Bahirri  Surprised  by  the  awed  and  power  of  the  Indian  advance. 
Pakistan's  four  divisions  fought  a  number  of  hard  actions  but  were  soon 
bottled  op;  escape  was  cut  off.  and  air  support  was  nonexistent  On 
December  Iff  Dacca  feff  to  the  invaders.  and  the  Pakistani  commanding 
general  surrendered  his  force  of  about  75,000  men.  In  the  west,  Indian 
forces  effectively  contained  several  attacks  and  made  limited  advances 
Ms  West  Pakistan.  After  the  faff  of  Dacca,  India  declared  a  nejfatcral 
cam e  firs  that  was  accepted  by  Paidetaa  an  December  17. 

President  Yshya  tempted  on  December  flO  and  was  replaced  as 
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Shorn  of  the  rrvrnues  and  resources  of  (Cast  Pakistan,  which  had  be¬ 
come  independent  Bangladesh,  the  remainder  of  the  country  was  faced 
with  the  severe  economic,  political,  and  administrative  problems  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  loss  of  a  disastrous  war.  In  addition,  there  was  the 
immense  problem  nf  rebuilding  for  the  future  after  the  loss  of  over  31 
percent  of  its  territory  and  almost  96  percent  of  its  population  Not 
the  least  of  the  problems  being  the  new  government  was  the  reha¬ 
bilitation  of  the  armed  forces,  the  replacement  of  men  and  material, 
and  the  reevaluation  of  the  strategy  and  tactics  that  had  brought  on 
the  debacle  in  East  Pakistan  isce  Bhutto  and  the  Restoration  of  National 
Confidence,  ch.  1). 

The  reputation  and  morale  of  Pakistani  forces  had  been  generally 
high  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  Overconfidence  at  all  levels,  however, 
as  well  as  communications  difficulties,  contributed  to  the  defeat.  An¬ 
alysts  also  observed  that  Pakistan's  defeat  resulted  in  part  from  two 
misconceptions  by  the  Yahya  government:  first,  that  the  nationalist 
uprising  in  East  Pakistan  could  be  quickly  put  down  by  massive  force 
and.  second,  that  the  Indian  forces  had  not  used  the  years  since  1965 
to  upgrade  their  strength  and  capabilities.  In  retrospect  it  would  appear 
that  the  Indian  leaders  after  the  1965  war  thought  that  a  return  en¬ 
gagement  was  a  real  possibility  and  used  the  time  to  prepare  for  such 
an  event,  whereas  the  Pakistanis  conducted  business  as  usual  rather 
than  honing  their  combat  capabilities,  particularly  in  tlte  bee  of  odds 
in  favor  of  the  enemy. 

In  addition  to  evaluating  the  lessons  of  the  war.  rebuilding  and 
resupplying  the  units,  and  participating  in  civic  action  and  internal 
security  operations.  Pakistan's  military  leadership  (as  well  as  the  civil 
authorities)  was  greatly  concerned  with  the  prisoner  of  war  issue.  A 
total  of  more  than  90,000  prisoners  had  been  taken  by  India.  Of  these, 
about  75.000  were  military  prisoners  of  war,  and  the  remainder  con¬ 
sisted  of  civilian  internees.  In  November  1972  Pakistan  released  617 
Indian  prisoners  of  war  .  the  sick  and  wounded  and  about  6.000  civilian 
internees  had  been  released  earlier.  India,  however,  continued  to  hold 
its  prisoners  into  1973.  and  the  issue  received  international  attention, 
including  a  hewing  by  the  International  Court  of  Justice  in  The  Hague 

An  agreement  reached  in  August  1973  finally  provided  for  the  release 
of  the  prisoners,  and  repatriation  on  a  graduated  basis  continued  for 
the  remainder  of  the  year.  In  April  1974  a  further  agreement,  arranged 
by  the  foreign  ministers  of  Bangladesh.  India,  and  Pakistan,  provided 
for  the  release  of  the  final  IBS  prisoners  after  Bangladesh  dropped  war 
crimes  charges  against  them.  On  April  30.  more  than  18  months  after 
the  end  of  the  war.  the  last  prisoner  was  repatriated.  Along  the  western 
front.  India  and  Pakistan  had  earlier  exchanged  territories  seiaed  during 
the  war,  and  a  slightly  modified  line  of  control  was  definealed  in  Jammu 
and  Kashmir,  although  no  final  settlement  of  that  bane  had  been  at- 
tnfned. 

A  matter  of  paramount  asffitmy  and  polflical  importance  to  Pakistan 
was  the  detaanHim  a f  a  auefear  device  by  Indiana  May  18. 1974.  This 
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event,  described  bv  India  as  having  prareful  rather  than  military  pur¬ 
poses.  aroused  immediate  official  alarm  in  Pakistan  and  stimulated  its 
own  interest  in  nuclear  research  and  development  On  the  dav  after 
the  Indian  explosion.  Bhutto  declared  that  “we  will  never  let  Pakistan 
be  a  victim  of  nuclear  blackmail  .  nor  will  we  accept  Indian  hege¬ 
mony  or  domination  over  the  subcontinent  “ 

In  1973  the  Pakistan  Arm*-  was  once  again  engaged  in  lighting  in¬ 
surgents  in  one  of  the  country's  provinces,  this  time  Baluchistan,  with 
memories  of  the  loss  of  East  Pakistan  still  fresh,  the  possibility  of  further 
truncation  through  the  loss  of  Baluchistan  was  unthinkable  After  re¬ 
ports  of  combat  action*,  including  air  force  Irombing.  against  dissident 
Baluch  tribesmen.  Afghanistan  threatened  full-scale  war  in  support  of 
nationalist  tribesmen  across  the  border  Afghanistan  has  long  been  a 
proponent  of  an  independent  state  of  “Pakhtunistan  to  be  carved  out 
of  Pakistan's  NWEP  and  Baluchistan  for  the  Pakhtuns  and  others  in 
the  area  who  resent  Punjabi  dominance  Hie  Afghans  also  stated  that 
India  and  the  Soviet  In  ion  would  support  Afghanistan,  but  most  ob¬ 
servers  doubted  that  such  support  would  be  forthcoming  in  view  of 
the  fact  that,  despite  Afghan  rhetoric,  the  discord  was  essentially  an 
internal  Pakistani  affair 

Army  farces  engaged  in  fighting  tribal  insurgents  in  Baluchistan  in 
1973  suffered  continual  set  harks.  They  did  not  have  sufficient  strength 
to  mount  an  effective  antiguerrilla  compaign.  and  the  warlike  Baluch 
knew  the  terrain  and  enjoyed  the  support  of  many  of  the  people.  In 
early  1974  the  situation  began  to  change  as  regular  troop  strength  ruse 
to  60.000  (eventually  reaching  90,000)  and  the  shah  of  Iran  sent  com  hat 
support.  The  shah,  worried  about  the  restive  Baluch  minority  in  the 
southeastern  part  of  his  own  country,  sent  25  helicopters  with  crews 
to  participate  in  the  struggle  agsinst  the  insurrection.  By  the  end  of 
the  year  the  rebels  had  been  driven  hack  into  their  almost  inaccessible 
mountain  strongholds,  but  they  had  not  been  defeated. 

In  1975  the  Bhutto  gjvemmenl  announced  that  the  insurgency  in 
Baluchistan  had  collapsed,  but  that  was  apparently  mote  a  political 
tactic  than  a  statement  of  fact.  Although  the  intensity  of  the  insurgency' 
did  drop  considerably  in  1975  and  1976.  low-level  action  continued 
until  after  the  overthrow  of  Bhutto  in  1977.  During  the  same  period, 
tribal  uprisings  requiring  army  counteractions  became  more  frequent 
in  the  NWFP  in  September  1976  a  major  operation  against  rebellious 
tribesmen  employed  two  army  divisions  with  air  force  support.  Smaller 
scale  ope  rations  were  commonplace  until  the  advent  of  Zias  martial 
law  regiane.  which  has  kept  a  tight  lid  on  the  volatile  tribes  of  the  two 
provinces. 


The  higflimiilng  authority  for  the  existence,  control,  and  missions 
of  the  armed  form  is  contained  in  the  1973  Constitution.  Although 
set  aside  by  Zia  at  the  tat  of  the  coup  to  1977,  the  Constitution  was 
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no  conflict  with  martial  law  directives  Regarding  the  armed  force*, 
the  president  of  the  republic  is  empowered  to  raise  and  maintain  the 
Militarv.  Naval,  and  Air  Force*  of  Pakistan  and  the  Reserve*  of  such 
Force*,  to  grant  commission*  in  such  Force*,  and  to  appoint  the  Chief 
of  the  Army  .Staff,  the  Chief  of  the  \a*>  Staff  and  the  Chief  of  the  Air 
Staff,  and  determine  their  salaries  and  allowance*  These  presidential 
powers  are  conditioned  hv  the  phrase  "subject  to  law  but  since  the 
coup  Zia  ha*  drawn  the  rein*  of  p«iwer  into  the  office  of  the  presidency, 
and  restrictions  on  hi*  power  were  not  apparent  a*  he  combined  the 
roles  of  president,  chief  of  the  arms  staff,  and  CM  LA. 

Cntil  the  adoption  of  the  1973  (Constitution,  each  service  head  had 
been  known  as  the  commander  in  chief  of  his  particular  service.  From 
that  time  on.  however,  the  service  heads  have  been  known  as  chiefs 
of  the  staffs  of  the  respective  services,  and  the  title  commander  in 
chief — if  used  at  all — referred  to  the  president,  who  was  also  referred 
to  in  some  literature  as  the  supreme  commander 

The  Qmstttution  specifies  that  “tlie  State  shall  enable  people  from 
all  ports  of  Pakistan  to  participate  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  Pakistan. " 
This  provision  does  not  entirely  obviate  selective  recruiting,  but  it  does 
open  the  ranks  to  all  citizens  who  are  otherwise  qualified  and  legally 
ban  discrimination  against  volunteers  on  the  basis  of  sect,  region,  or 
the  old  martial  races  concept.  Despite  the  constitutional  provision, 
imbalances  remained  in  the  representativeness  of  the  armed  forces 
Stephen  Philip  Cohen,  in  Security  Decision-Making  in  Pakistan,  writ* 
ten  in  IWO.  states  that  '75  percent  of  all  ex-servicemen  came  from 
only  three  districts  in  the  Punjab  (Rawalpindi.  Jhelum  and  Camp- 
helipur)  and  two  adjacent  districts  in  NWFP  (Kohat  and  Mardan).  so 
the  army  as  a  whole  is  still  unrepresentative.  ”  The  authorities  are  aware 
of  the  dangers  of  an  unrepresentative  military  force,  but  in  Cohen's 
words.  "Since  the  army  is  volunteer  there  is  little  that  can  be  dooe  to 
dragoon  in  reluctant  or  uninterested  ethnic  groups. " 

Each  member  of  the  armed  forces  is  required  to  take  an  oath  that, 
inter  alia,  contains  a  pledge  not  to  engage  in  any  political  activity.  This 
prohibition  refers  to  partisan  identification  ana  active  party  work. 
Members  of  the  forces  nave  the  same  voting  rights,  subject  to  the  same 
conditioos,  as  other  citizens  of  the  country. 

The  primary  mission  of  the  armed  tones  is  to  defend  the  country's 
territorial  integrity,  the  secondary  mission  is  to  assist  the  civil  police 
in  maintaining  public  order  and  internal  security.  In  addition,  army 
tiuopa  have  often  been  used  to  check  smuggling  across  borders  and  to 
provide  emergency  relief  and  rescue  missions  in  areas  stricken  by 
natural  diaaaters.  The  navy  is  responsible  for  coastal  defense,  hot  it 
also  participates  in  soti smuggling  patrols  along  die  coast  and  to  navi¬ 
gable  Inland  waterways.  The  air  force  is  charged  with  the  misstoas  of 
providing  opevathmel  support  to  mound,  naval,  and  paramilitary  se- 
curity  forces  and  of  defending  the  country  against  air  attach.  Secondary 
missions  indnde  the  provision  of  air  transport  to  ground  troops  whan 
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the  conduct  of  (ethnical  tratmnC  for  civil  .out ion  ipnulnti  MtliUn 
aircraft  are  frctjurnib  nwd  on  relief  mmNwv  such  as  transporting 
food,  clothing,  and  medical  supplies  to  victims  of  disasters 

Martial  Law 

In  late  ISM  Pakistan  had  Urn  administered  under  a  martial  law 
regime  for  more  than  m  vears  laving  under  martial  law  was  not  a 
new  experience  for  Pakistanis  who  remembered,  if  old  enough,  the 
1969-71  period  under  Yahva.  the  MBWi2  period  under  Asub.  and  the 
de  facto  martial  law  regime  under  Avuh  fmm  1462  to  1460  Both 
generals  were  also  president  during  their  martial  law  regimes,  as  Zia 
has  been  during  his  Martial  law  has  alto  been  imposed  on  specified 
areas,  eg,  the  Punjab  in  I9SY  hv  (ihulam  Mohammad,  or  on  cities 
as  imposed  by  Bhutto  in  1477  on  Karachi.  Hyderabad,  and  laihorc 

After  the  lifting  of  thr  Yahva  martial  law  in  the  earlv  1470s.  some 
analysts  hrlirvcd  that  the  Pakistanis  would  become  reliellious  if  another 
ruler  attempted  to  rr impose  martial  law  Nevertheless,  when  the  coun¬ 
try  in  1977  appeared  once  more  to  be  on  the  edge  of  chaos,  a  militan 
coup  deputed  the  Bhutto  government,  and  the  coup  leaders  again 
instituted  nationwide  martial  law  In  promulgating  thr  martial  law 
edict,  however.  Zia  abo  promised  that  elections  would  take-  place  wit  fun 
40  days  Declaiing  that  "the  survival  of  this  country  lies  in  democracy 
and  democracy  alone  Zia  said  that  his  sole  aim  as  chief  executive  is 
to  organize  free  and  hit  elections,  which  will  he  held  in  October  ' 
Seeking  to  lower  the  high  level  of  political  emotions  that  existed  at  the 
time.  Zia  banned  all  political  activities,  stating  that  they  would  be 
real  lowed  for  a  sufficient  period  before  the  foil  elections.  When  serious 
criminal  charges  were  brought  against  Bhutto  and  several  other  former 
officials.  Zia  decided  that  elections  had  to  be  postponed  until  thr  ju¬ 
diciary  had  ruled  on  their  guilt  or  innocence 

The  day  after  the  coup  Zia  dissolved  the  national  and  provincial 
■saemhliei  and  declared  that  the  president  would  henceforth  act  only 
on  the  advice  of  the  CMLA.  that  is.  Zia.  and/or  the  provincial  (deputy) 
martial  law  administrators  (see  The  Junta,  ch.  4).  A  regulation  issued 
on  July  10  confirmed  the  ban  on  all  political  and  union  activities, 
established  new  rules  on  the  possession  of  firearms  and  explosives,  and 
established  a  system  of  military  courts  to  deal  with  infractions  of  martial 
law  regulations.  The  July  10  edict  also  established  the  controversial 
pnniahmrots  of  flogging  and  amputations  (aee  Crime  and  Punishment, 
thfach.).  Successive  martial  law  rrgulahoni  that  followed  rapidly  during 
July  established  as  capital  crimes  activities  such  as  seeking  "the  ter¬ 
ritorial  or  administrative  dismemberment  of  Pakistan”  or  inciting  dis- 
sflsctioo  among  members  of  the  armed  forces.  Publishing  propaganda 
that  would  be  "prejudicial  to  the  ideology,  integrity  and  security  of 
Plskiataa  or  the  purposes  for  which  martial  law  has  bean  proclaimed 
was  punishable^  hogging  or  imprisonment  up  too  maximum  of  seven 
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Bhutto  wt»  brought  to  trial  on  chargrv  of  conspiracy  to  murder.  and 
Zia  therefore  announced  that  the'  elections  had  to  be  postponed  In 
March  1978  Bhutto  was  found  guilts  and  sentenced  to  hang,  the  appeal 
process  lasted  until  February  1979.  when  the  Supreme  Court,  by  a 
vote  of  four  to  three,  upheld  the  conviction  and  the  sentence  In  the 
meantime,  the*  martial  law  regime  had  reinforced  its  own  power  by 
issuing  regulations  to  ban  any  possible  semblance  of  opposition  In 
November  1977,  for  example.  Zia  gave  the  power  of  detention  to  the 
four  provincial  martial  law  administrators,  a  prerogative  previously 
reserved  to  Zia  himself  but  now  dispersed  in  order  to  act  more  swiftly 
against  opponents  Military  courts  became  much  more-  active,  trying 
ordinary  criminal,  as  well  as  political,  cases  and  using  flogging  as  pun¬ 
ishment  fir  anttffovemment  demonstrators  and  petty  criminals  In  March 
197S  an  estimated  200.000  people-  crowded  into  a  square  in  lahore  to 
view  the  banging  of  two  convicted  criminals  in  the  first  public  execution 
to  be  held  in  independent  Pakistan 

The  martial  law  authorities  also  cracked  down  on  opposition  news¬ 
papers  and  magazines,  arresting  journalists  and  publishers  (although 
most  were  quickly  released*  and  interrupting  the  printing  of  publica¬ 
tions  that  had  supported  Bhutto  I’nder  a  regulation  promulgated  in 
February  1978.  newspapers  were  forbidden  to  print  any  news  items 
dealing  with  politics  When  a  I  .ahem-  newspaper  appeared  with  several 
blank  columns  on  the  day  after  the  new  regulation  was  issued,  its  editor 
was  arrested  Zia  announced  in  January  1982  that  self-censorship  would 
he  the  rule  for  newspaper  publishers  hut  later  in  the  year  applied  a 
temporary  l tan  on  all  reporting  of  political  news  In  September  an 
editor  and  two  printers  of  the  weekly  Al  Fatah  were  sentenced  to 
prison  and  flogging  for  articles  critical  of  the  regime 

Despite  demonstrations,  strikes,  and  note  in  many  areas  of  the-  coun¬ 
try  involving  tens  of  thousands  of  citizens  and  despite  appeals  for 
clemency  from  almost  all  leaders  of  other  Muslim  countries,  the  I'N 
secretary  general,  the  pope,  and  leaders  of  countries  across  the  entire 
political  spectrum.  Bhutto  was  executed  under  conditions  of  great  se¬ 
crecy  at  about  200  A  M  on  Apnl  4.  1979.  Burial  had  already  taken 
place  before  news  of  the  execution  touched  off  three  days  of  rioting  in 
towns  and  cities  all  over  Pakistan. 

From  that  time  until  the  fail  of  1983  there  had  been  several  further 
promises  of  a  return  to  a  democratic  system,  but  the  martial  law  regime 
during  the  same  time  had  become  more  entrenched,  more  powerful, 
and  more  pervaaive  in  the  lives  of  Pakistanis  In  late  1978  President 
Chaudhry  Fazal  Elahi.  who  had  agreed  to  stay  in  office  after  the  coup. 
stepped  down  at  the  end  of  his  five-year  term.  Zia  assumed  the  pres¬ 
idency,  adding  that  title  to  thoae  of  CM  LA  and  chief  of  the  army  staff. 
Some  analysts  estimated  that  10  percent  of  the  military  hierarchy  was 
engaged  in  civil  administration.  Professional  military  observers,  both 
Pakistani  and  foreign,  voiced  warnings  about  the  danger  of  corruption 
when  so  many  officers  were  pwrtufssg  civilian  style  careers. 
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In  October  1979  promised  election*  were  indefinitely  postponed  as 
Lis  blamed  political  activist*  for  the  unsettled  condition*  and  mans 
other  aspect*  of  the  country's  ill*  Stating  that  the  rise  in  crime  and 
corruption  resulted  from  the  practice  of  appealing  to  higher  courts  after 
sentence*  had  lieen  handed  down  by  militar*  tribunals.  Zia  decreed 
that  such  appeals  would  no  longer  lie  allowed  Civcn  carte  blanche  hv 
the  president,  mobile  militar*  court*  toured  the  country  looking  for 
I'omiption.  price  fixing,  and  similar  activities  wherever  they  might  be 
found  Trials  were  swift,  and  punishment  was  seven*  Flogging,  which 
had  been  administered  liehmd  prison  walls,  was  brought  into  the  open 
The  list  of  offense*  that  could  be  tried  solely  by  militar*  courts  was 
enlarged  to  include  possession  of  arms  and  ammunition,  violations  of 
customs  laws,  gambling,  pnistitution.  and  violations  of  pure  food  reg¬ 
ulation*.  price  contmls.  and  laws  on  profiteenng  and  hoanling. 

The  Soviet  mv**ion  of  Afghanistan  in  December  1979  muted  the 
expressions  of  disdain  for  the  Pakistani  martial  law  regime  that  had 
become  common  in  Western  capitals  after  the  execution  of  Bhutto 
Sensing  that  his  country  had  become  important  in  the  worldwide  con¬ 
test  of  the  superpowers.  Zta  sought  military  and  economic  aid  from 
Western  governments  but  maintained  the  rigorous  martial  law  that 
those  same  governments  had  so  frequently  criticized  and  condemned. 
In  March  1961  he  institutionalized  his  military  regime  with  the  pro¬ 
mulgation  of  the  Provisional  Constitutional  Order,  the  preamble  of 
which  rationalized  the  existence  of  the  military  government  so  many 
year*  after  the  coup  The  new  law  was  promulgated  in  order  to  offset 
court  challenges  of  the  legality  of  the  government,  because  the  1973 
Constitution  had  not  provided  for  the  imposition  of  martial  law.  Zia's 
personal  power  was  enhanced  by  the  statement  .  The  president  as  well 
as  chief  martial  law  administrator  shall  have  and  shall  he  deemed  always 
to  have  had  the  power  to  amend  the  constitution  The  Provisional 
Constitutional  Order  is  to  remain  in  forex*  until  martial  law  is  terminated 
by  the  martial  law  authorities. 

By  late  1963  demonstrations  against  martial  law  had  become  a  way 
of  lift*  in  Pakistan,  but  the  hold  of  the  military  on  the  reins  of  govern¬ 
ment  had  not  slackened.  A  Karachi  newspaper  in  April  1963  described 
the  unpopularity  of  military  rule  as  follows  "This  government  cannot 
be  successful  or  respectable  because  it  is  not  an  elected  government, 
it  does  not  represent  the  people.  it  is  not  accountable  to  the  people 
and  the  people  do  not  consider  it  their  government.”  Marking  the 
country  's  independence  anniversary  in  August.  Zia  promised  that  elec¬ 
tions  would  be  held  no  later  than  March  1965 


Although  Pakistan  lost  more  than  one- half  of  its  population  when 
East  Pakistan  became  Bangladesh  after  the  civil  war  and  war  with  India 
fa  197 1 ,  that  loss  did  not  present  a  mafor  problem  to  military  recruiters. 
East  Pakistan's  contribution  to  the  military  manpower  pool  before  1971 
had  been  minuscule,  primarily  becauae  the  inhabitants  of  that  area 
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(particularly  Bengali*)  were  not  considered  to  he  of  the  martial  race*, 
a  classification  hangover  from  British  colonial  recruitment  practice* 
that  continue*  to  he  given  credence  by  most  Pakistani  officer*  Even 
after  the  breakaway  of  Bangladesh.  Pakistan  remained  one  of  the  world's 
more  populous  countries,  nevertheless,  most  army  personnel  contin¬ 
ued  to  he  recruited  from  relatively  small  areas  of  the  Punjab  and  the 
NWFP  (see  Military  Background,  this  ch  I.  The  navy  and  the  air  force 
have  discarded  the  martial  races  theory  and  accept  volunteers  from  all 
parts  of  the  country 

The  overall  population  of  more  than  88  million  in  mid- 1983  was  more 
than  sufficient  to  maintain  the  desired  personnel  strengths  of  the  three 
services  The  number  of  males  in  the  IS-  to  49-vear  age-gniup  in  1982 
was  almost  22  million.  68  percent  of  the  total  was  considered  fit  for 
military  service  Approximately  I  I  million  young  men  reach  age  17 — 
military  age — each  year  Servicr  in  the  armed  forces  is  voluntary  and. 
although  regulations  for  a  selective  service  system  have  existed  for 
several  years,  the  availability  of  voung.  physically  fit  males  and  their 
desire  to  volunteer  have  made  a  draft  unnecessary 

The  educational  qualifications  of  recruits  when  inducted  remained 
low.  particularly  insofar  as  technical  knowledge  was  concerned  The 
recruits  entering  servicr  in  the  early  1980s  continued  to  be  drawn  from 
rural  areas  Mainly  from  peasant  stock,  many,  if  not  most,  volunteers 
were  illiterate  or  harrlv  literate,  presenting  problems  to  military  plan¬ 
ner*  and  trainers  who  were  forced  to  include  literacy  programs  as  part 
of  bask  and  unit  training  The  number  of  men  in  the  armed  forces  was 
to  small  in  relation  to  the  overall  labor  force  that  their  loss  to  that  pool 
had  no  impact  on  the  civilian  economy  Actually,  military  personnel 
contribute  to  the  economies  of  the  areas  in  which  they  are  stationed, 
and  when  they  complete  their  military  serv  ice,  they  usually  have  skills 
that  are  in  demand  in  the  civilian  economy  Enlisted  personnel  usually 
serve  15  year*  and  leave  the  serv  ice  at  agr  32  or  33  with  skills  and 
experience  that  are  important  in  a  transitional,  developing  society. 

Since  the  advent  of  the  martial  law  regime  in  1977.  many  senior 
officers  have  served  in  civilian  capacities  in  the  government,  as  well 
as  in  the  private  sector.  Opposition  to  other  than  military  assignments 
has  reportedly  been  expressed  by  many  officer*,  and  some  enlisted 
personnel  (as  well  as  officers)  have  expressed  distaste  for  confrontations 
with  Pakistani  citizens  that  result  from  soldiers  acting  as  police. 

Foreign  Affiances  and  Influences 

Although  it  evolved  from  a  foreign -coo trolled  force  and  has  been 
subjected  to  a  variety  of  foreign  influences  to  36  yean  of  independence, 
the  Pakistani  military  establishment  has  not  been  compromised — that 
is.  it  has  been  able  to  meld  foreign  features  with  its  indigenous  char¬ 
acteristics  to  produce  a  uniquely  Pakistani  force  During  die  early  years 
of  independence.  British  influence  was  dominant  to  organization,  ori¬ 
entation.  and  command  and  staff  procedures.  British  equipment  was 
standard  to  all  units.  Officers  and  noncommissioned  officers  (NCOs). 
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having  *erved  in  the  British  Indian  Army,  perpetuated  British  pro¬ 
cedures  and  training  methods,  retained  regimental  histories  and  tro¬ 
phies.  and  emphasized  regimental  traditions.  The  Pakistan  Army  was 
formed  with  British  aid  and  guidance  and  with  many  British  officers 
in  command  positions,  less  than  four  yean  after  independence,  how¬ 
ever.  a  Pakistani.  General  Avub.  was  named  to  replace  the  incumbent 
British  general  as  commander  in  chief  of  the  army 

As  British  influence  in  many  parts  of  the  world  began  to  decline  with 
the  breakup  of  the  empire  aftrr  World  War  II.  American  influence 
hrgan  to  rise  In  Pakistan  that  became  apparent  in  May  1954  when 
the  United  States  and  Pakistan  signed  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance 
Agreement,  which  provided  a  framework  fur  military  assistance  from 
the  United  States  Under  the  accord  the  United  States  Military  As¬ 
sistance  .Advisory  Group  iMAAG)  seas  established  to  supervise  the 
incoming  flow  of  military  equipment  and  to  advise  in  the  training  of 
Pakistani  military  personnel.  By  October  1954  American  weapons  and 
equipment  were  arriving  in  quantity  at  Pakistani  ports,  and  Pakistani 
military'  personnel  began  attending  courses  at  service  schools  in  the 
United  States.  From  the  mid- 1930s  to  the  mid-1960s,  as  American 
materiel  became  increasingly  common  and  American  advisers  became 
ubiquitous.  American  doctrine  was  interwoven  with  the  indigenous, 
the  British,  and  the  British  Indian. 

On  September  8.  1954.  Pakistan  joined  Australia.  France.  New 
Zealand,  the  Philhpmrs.  Thailand,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United 
States  in  signing  the  Southeast  Asia  Collective  Defense  Treaty,  which 
established  SEATO.  which  was  designed  to  prevent  communist  ex¬ 
pansion  throughout  the  area  One  year  later  Pakistan  signed  the  Pact 
of  Mutual  Cooperation  (more  commonly  known  as  the  Baghdad  Pact), 
which  was  originally  concluded  between  Iraq  and  Turkey  at  Baghdad 
in  February  1955.  Britain  and  Iran  also  became  members  of  the  alli¬ 
ance.  which  was  intended  to  be  a  link  between  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  (NATO)  and  SEATO  and  to  provide  a  "Northern 
Tier"  against  communist  aggression  in  the  Middle  East.  Although  not 
a  signatory  ,  the  United  States  participated  in  the  economic  and  military 
committees  of  the  all  lance  and  was  the  moving  force  of  its  activities. 
When  Iraq  withdrew  in  1909,  the  remaining  partners  changed  the 
name  to  Central  Treaty  Organization  (CENTO). 

A  formal  bilateral  mutual  defense  pact  was  concluded  in  Match  1969 
between  the  United  States  and  Pakistan  in  the  form  of  the  Agreement 
of  Cooperation  In  case  of  aggression  against  Pakistan,  the  United  States 
agreed  to  take,  in  accordance  with  its  constitutional  process,  "such 
appropriate  action,  including  the  use  of  armed  farces,  as  may  be  mu¬ 
tually  agreed  upon  .  in  order  to  assist  the  Government  of  Pakistan 
at  Ns  request.  This  agreement,  and  identical  bilateral  pacts  with 
Turkey  and  Iran,  had  the  effect  of  re  inferring  the  defease  capability 
of  CENTO. 

Pakistan's  attitude  toward  SEATO  and  CENTO  underwent  marked 
change  after  the  early  1960s.  Sentiment  in  the  country  favoring  con- 
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turned  adbcrrncr  to  the  treaties  diminuhrd  after  the  United  State* 
and  Britain  responded  to  India  *  urgent  plea*  for  defense  equipment 
and  supplies  during  its  war  with  China  in  1962  Pakistani  leader*  as¬ 
serted  that  Western  aid  to  India  was  prejudicial  to  Pakistan's  military 
relationship  to  India 

As  a  result  of  the  I ndo-  Pakistani  War  of  1 96V  the  I'nited  States 
suspended  arms  shipments  to  both  countries  in  an  attempt  to  limit  the 
scope  of  hostilities  ami  the  proliahility  of  an  arms  race  on  the  subcon¬ 
tinent  The  suspension  was  lifted  somewhat  m  early  1966  to  permit 
the  sale  of  non  lethal  military  items  to  hiith  countries,  hut  the  I'nited 
States  did  cease  its  grant  aid  to  Pakistan  and  withdrew  the  VfAAC 
mission  in  July  1967  At  that  time  the  I'nited  States  also  removed 
esisting  restrictions  on  the  kinds  of  spare  parts  which  may  he  sold  to 
India  and  Pakistan  for  previously  supplied  equipment"  and  announced 
that  requests  for  cash  purchases  would  lie  considered  on  a  case- In  ¬ 
case  basis  Because  of  the  changed  relationship  with  the  I'nited  States. 
Pakistan  turned  to  China  for  military  aid  ami  also  sought  Soviet  weap¬ 
ons  The  Sen  ict  Union.  evidently  scorned  about  too  much  Pakistani 
dependence  cm  China,  agreed  to  sell  some  weapons  and  equipment 
At  the  same  time*.  Pakistan  liegan  to  acquire  French  military  aircraft 
and  submarines 

During  the  period  of  mounting  tension  between  Pakistan  and  India 
in  1971.  which  in  Decemiicr  culminated  in  the  second  I  ndo- Pakistani 
War.  the  stance-  taken  by  the  I'nited  State**  led  to  an  improvement  of 
relation*  and  a  resumption  of  limited  American  arms  sales  to  Pakistan 
Despite  Pakistan's  withdrawal  from  SKATO  in  November  1972.  the 
United  States  formally  reauthorized  arms  sales  in  March  1973.  and  a 
modest  program  was  thus  resumed.  After  India  exploded  an  atomic 
devicr  in  1974.  mounting  evidence  of  Pakistani  nuclear  development 
interfered  with  routine  Pakistani  military  relations  with  the  I'nited 
States  because  of  the  latter  *  law  concerning  nuclear  proliferation. 

United  States- Pakistani  relations  reached  a  low  point  in  November 
1979  when  a  mob  attacked  and  burned  the  United  States  embassy  in 
Islamabad,  but  after  the  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan  in  December, 
Pakistan  became  very  important  to  United  States  interests  in  the  entire 
region  In  a  1961  agreement  between  the  governments  of  the  United 
States  and  Pakistan,  the  former  agreed  to  provide  kiw-interest  loans 
during  the  yean  1962  to  1967  for  the  purchase  of  approximately  US$1.6 
billion  in  military  equipment 

In  addition  to  absorbing  influences  from  several  disparate  foreign 
powers,  the  Pakistani  armed  knees  have  also  exerted  substantia)  influ¬ 
ence  on  the  military  establishments  of  many  other  nations.  The  New 
York  Timet  reported  on  February  6.  1961.  for  example,  that  Pakistan 
had  military  personnel  stationed  in  22  different  countries,  primarily  as 
advisers,  but  in  some  cases  complete  troop  units  had  been  deployed. 
The  largest  numbers  of  Pakistani  military  personnel  outside  the  country 
at  that  time  were  said  to  have  been  in  Saudi  Arnbi,  Jordan.  Libya,  and 
Abu  Dhabi  one  of  the  United  Arab  Emirates.  The  okra  security* 
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conscious  Pakistani!  have  not  confirmed  such  deployment,  but  their 
presence  in  several  Arab  and  African  states  has  been  obvious  to  visitors. 

Mary  Anne  Weaver,  writing  in  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  of 
October  3.  1983.  stated  that  Pakistan  had  as  many  as  30,000  military 
personnel  stationed  in  24  foreign  countries  Of  that  total,  20,000  were 
said  to  be  in  Saudi  Arabia  in  mid- 1983.  ami  Pakistani -Saudi  plans  called 
for  an  additional  7.000  Weaver  reported  that  in  exchange  for  the  well- 
trained.  well-disciplined  Pakistani  troops  (who  were  uninterested  in 
internal  Saudi  politics),  the  Saudi  government  was  footing  the  bill  for 
Pakistan's  new  F-16  aircraft  and  other  military  hardware  Weaver  fur¬ 
ther  reported  that  Pakistani  Air  Vice  Marshal  Azim  Halepota  had  been 
sent  to  Zimbabwe  to  command  that  country's  air  force,  after  an  agree¬ 
ment  between  Zia  and  Zimhabwean  prime  minister  Robert  Mugabe 
Another  avenue  of  Pakistani  military  influence  on  the  armed  forces  of 
other  states  is  through  Pakistan's  highly  regarded  service  schools,  which 
are  usually  well  attended  by  students  from  the  Middle  East  and  North 
Africa. 

(X all  the  countries  in  which  Pakistan  has  troops  or  advisers  (whatever 
that  number  might  be),  the  longest  and  strongest  tie  is  between  Pak¬ 
istan  and  Saudi  Arabia,  actually  a  military  alliance  Although  the  re¬ 
lationship  dates  to  the  early  1960s.  rvrats  in  the  late  1970s  convinced 
the  Saudis  and  the  Pakistanis  that  their  military  Estes  were  linked.  The 
fall  of  the  shah  and  rise  of  the  mercurial  Ayatollah  Ruholla  Khomeini 
in  Iran,  the  seemingly  unending  Iran-lraq  War.  and  the  Soviet  invasion 
of  Afghanistan  with  its  regional  ramifications  all  served  to  strengthen 
the  Saudi- Pakistani  tie  In  1983  some  outside  observers  reported  that 
two  Pakistani  divisions  were  deployed  in  Saudi  Arabia,  which  seemed 
highly  unlikely,  others  suggested  that  Pakistan  had  trained  two  divi¬ 
sions  for  rapid  deployment  to  its  ally,  which  seemed  to  be  within  the 
realm  of  possibility  Far  the  Saudis,  a  few  thousand  Pakistani  troops 
could  be  critical  in  an  emergency,  for  the  Pakistanis,  a  rich  and  polit¬ 
ically  powerful  ally  could  be  strategically  important.  According  to  Shirin 
Tahir- Kheti  and  William  O.  Staudenmairr  in  an  article  for  Orbts  in 
Spring  1982.  "The  Pakistanis,  however,  are  not  merely  'mercenaries', 
it  is  the  religious  link  that  is  the  true  underpinning  at  the  relationship 
and  outweighs  even  the  rather  substantial  economic  rewards  available 
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The  army,  navy,  and  air  force  are  subordinate  to  the  minister  of 
defense.  In  late  1983  that  office  seas  held  by  Mir  Ah  Ahmad  Talpur. 
who  had  been  appointed  by  Zia  on  July  5.  1978.  the  first  anotversary 
of  the  coup.  Zia  had  person  shy  held  the  defense  portfolio  during  his 
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chairman  at  the  joint  CM  of  Staff  Committee  (JCSO.  but  the  re- 
pmhdWH  had  bean  divided.  and  General  Mohammad  Iqbal  Khan 
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The  JCSC.'  is  composed  of  the  chairman  and  the  chiefs  at  the  staffs 
of  the  armv.  navy,  and  air  force,  each  of  whom  is  granted  a  targe 
measure  of  autonomy  in  supervising  the  operation  and  administration 
of  his  service.  The  committee  is  assist  rd  by  the  joint  Ctiirfc  Secretariat, 
which  consists  of  the  Directorate  of  Joint  Planning.  Directorate  of  joint 
Services  Administration.  Directorate  of  Intelligence.  Directorate  Gen¬ 
eral  of  Medical  Services,  and  Inter-Services  Public  Relations  Direc¬ 
torate  The  secretariat  serves  as  the  principal  link  between  the  service 
headquarters  and  the  defense  ministry  in  addition  to  coordinating  in¬ 
terim  ice  matters 

The  permanent  staff  of  the  ministn  is  s  small  group  of  civil  servants 
headed  by  the  defense  secretary  general.  (X  particular  importance  to 
the  defense  ministry  is  the  adviser  for  military  finance,  who  heads  the 
Military  Finance  Division,  a  part  of  the  Ministry  of  Finance  and  Eco¬ 
nomic  Affairs  hut  attached  to  the  Ministry  of  Defence.  The  adviser 
functions  as  the  principal  finance  officer  of  the  ministry  and  the  sub¬ 
ordinate  services. 

Army  and  AnxMaries 

The  chief  of  the  army  staff  supervises  his  service  through  the  Army 
General  Headquarters  in  Rawalpindi  General  Zia.  who  had  been  ap¬ 
pointed  chief  of  the  army  staff  by  Bhutto,  retained  that  office  in  late 
IW3.  several  years  after  he  had  heroine  president.  General  Sawar 
khan.  the  vice  chief  of  the  army  staff,  handled  the  day-to-day  affairs, 
but  the  retention  at  the  office  by  Zia  indicated  the  importance  attached 
to  that  position  in  the  overall  power  structure 

The  four  principal  staff  officers  under  the  chief  in  Army  (General 
Headquarters  were  die  chief  of  the  general  staff,  the  adjutant  general, 
the  quartermaster  general,  and  the  master  grnrral  of  ordnance.  These 
portions  were  usually  fitted  by  major  generals  The  operations  and 
intelligence  functions  were  the  responsibility  of  the  chief  of  the  general 
staff.  Other  important  offfoen  in  the  headquarters  were  the  chief  of 
engineers,  the  military  secretary,  the  judge  advocate  general,  and  the 
comptroller  of  civilian  personnel.  att  of  whom  reported  directly  to  the 
vice  chief  of  the  army  staff. 

The  army  component!  are  tatagorirrd  as  arms  or  services.  The  arms 
are  infantry,  artittery,  araaor.  engineers,  and  communications.  The 
services  include  various  components,  such  as  the  ordnance  corps,  main¬ 
tenance  and  repair  corps;  electrical  and  mechanical  engineer  corps, 
education  corps;  military  police  corps,  and  the  remount,  veterinary, 
and  farm  corps. 

Although  the  army  in  1983  mss  not  deployed  in  a  territorial  structure 
per  se.  the  seven  corps  that  constituted  the  mgor  formations  were 
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The  corps  sad  the  locoHons  of  their  headquarters  in  late  1983  were: 
1st.  M angle;  9d,  Multan;  4th.  Lahore;  5th.  Karachi.  10th.  Rawalpindi. 
11th.  Peshawar;  and  lfth,  Quetta.  There  was  afoo  the  Northern  Arm 
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Headquarter*.  A  corps  usually  consisted  of  two  or  more  divisions  and 
was  commanded  by  a  lieutenant  general  whose  headquarter*  was  a 
scaled-down  version  of  the  Army  (General  Headquarters.  An  infantry 
division,  the  major  ground  hirer  combat  formation,  usually  consisted 
of  infantry,  artillery,  engineers,  and  communications  units  in  addition 
to  the  supply  and  service  support  required  for  sustained  independent 
action  Three  infantry  brigades  usually  comprised  the  primary  organic 
combat  units  of  an  infantry  division,  armored  units  would  lie  attached 
depending  on  the  mission  of  the  division  and  the  terrain  in  which  it 
operated 

I'nder  control  of  the  seven  corps  headquarters,  in  1983  there  were 
16  infantry  divisions,  two  armored  divisions,  hair  infantry  brigade  groups, 
five  armored  brigade  groups,  seven  artillery  brigades,  two  antiaircraft 
artillery  brigades,  and  a  special  services,  i.e  .  special  hirers,  group.  In 
addition,  there  were  nondivtskmal  armored  regiments,  engineer  reg¬ 
iments.  and  sis  reconnaissance  battalions.  Major  weaponry  included 
about  1.500  tanks  and  approximately  1.000  artillery  pieces  More  than 
1.100  main  battle  tanks  were  Chinese  T-50*  The  remainder  of  the 
tank  inventory  consisted  of  a  conglomeration  of  main  battle  tanks  and 
light  tanks  of  American.  Soviet,  and  Chinese  manufacture  The  artil¬ 
lery'.  also  a  conglomeration  of  American.  British,  and  Soviet  manufac¬ 
ture.  included  75mm  pack  howitzers,  100mm.  130mm.  and  140mm 
guns,  and  105mm  and  155mm  howitzers  Most  of  the  guns  and  howit¬ 
zers  were  in  inventory,  and  more  were  on  order.  An  agreement  signed 
with  the  United  States  in  late  1961  called  for  the  delivery  of  40  self- 
propelled  6-inch  howitzers,  but  the  status  of  that  order  was  not  known 
in  late  1963. 

Auxiliary  or  paramilitary  forces  included  the  Pakistan  Rangers,  the 
Frontier  Corps,  and  the  Frontier  Constabulary.  Some  earlier  auxiliary 
forces,  such  as  the  Azad  Kashmir  Troops,  the  Mujahid  Force,  and  the 
Janbaz  Force  (primarily  locally  recruited  militia),  have  been  brought 
under  regular  army  command.  The  constabulary  was  essentially  a  police 
force  rather  than  an  army  auxiliary  (tee  Law  Enforcement,  this  ch  ). 
The  Pakistan  Rangers,  formerly  the  West  Pakistan  Rangers,  comprised 
only  four  battalions,  but  the  overall  strength  of  about  15.000  belied 
the  battalion  designation  The  general  headquarters  at  the  rangers  was 
located  in  Lahore,  the  battalion  designation  has  been  retained  for  his¬ 
torical  purposes  the  Pakistani  mibtary  has  been  very  conscious  of  unit 
traditiom  retaining  unit  designations  from  the  early  British  period. 

The  Frontier  Corps  -strength  estimated  at  65.000  to  1983— had 
headquarters  to  Peshawar  and  Quetta  and  deployed  units  to  the  NWFP 
and  Baluchistan.  The  oBhets  to  charge  of  the  two  major  divisions  of 
the  Frontier  Com.  known  as  inspectors  general,  traditionally  have 
been  nctive-thgy  hrigadiars  or  major  generals  on  detached  service  from 
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has  hem  minuter  of  state*  and  frontier  regions  In  addition  to  his  other 
posts,  mduding  chief  of  the  army  staff.  Enlisted  personnel  were  locally 
remitted  and.  most  frequently,  were  Pakhtuns  Many  of  the  units  of 
the  corps  have  long  histories  as  military  organizations  of  British  India 
Among  the  older  units  werr  the  Chttral  Scouts,  the  Khyher  Rifles,  the 
Korram  Militia,  the  Tochi  Scouts,  the  South  Waziristan  Scouts,  and 
the  Zhob  Militia 
Navy 

The  Pakistan  Navy  ,  smallest  of  the  thrre  services,  in  mid- 1983  had 
a  total  strength  of  about  11.000  active-duty  personnel  and  about  one- 
half  that  number  in  the  naval  reserve  The  chief  of  the  naval  staff  at 
that  time  was  Vice  Admiral  Tamj  Kama!  Khan.  Naval  headquarters 
was  located  at  Islamabad,  far  removed  from  the  sea,  but  Beet  head¬ 
quarters  and  the  main  center  of  naval  operations  were  located  at  Ka¬ 
rachi.  the  country's  major  port. 

In  1082  the  naw  acquired  the  ex- British  County-class  H.M.S.  Lon¬ 
don  categorized  in  Jane's  Fighting  Ships.  /9&J-82  as  a  light  cruiser  but 
officially'  a  destroyer  Ivrcause  its  displacement  tonnage  of  5.440  tons 
falls  below  the  usually  accepted  7.000  tuns  and  above  for  cruisers. 
Nevertheless,  rechristened  P.  N .  5.  Babur.  the  ship  replaced  a  38- year- 
old  light  cruiser  of  the  same  name.  The  "new"  Bmbur  mounted  one 
quad  launcher  for  Sea  Slug  surface-to-surface  missiles  (SSM)  and  one 
quad  launcher  for  Seacat  surface-to-air  missiles  (SAM),  in  addition  to 
two  twin  4  5-inch  gun  turrets  and  a  helicopter  pad  iJke  its  prede¬ 
cessor.  the  Babur  will  have  an  important  role  as  a  training  ship  for 
midshipmen  from  the  naval  academy  The  Buhur  made  a  goodwill 
cruise  to  China  in  the  spring  of  1983. 

Also  acquired  in  1982  was  an  additional  ex- United  States  destroyer 
of  the  Gearing  dass.  bringing  the  total  number  of  that  class  to  five  and 
the  total  number  of  destroyers  to  nine  In  addition  to  the  Gearings, 
all  of  World  War  II  vintage,  the  inventory  included  four  ex-British 
World  War  II  destroyers:  one  Battle  dass.  one  CH  dass.  and  two  CR 
dass.  which  had  been  purchased  and  refitted  by  the  United  States  and 
transferred  to  Pakistan  under  the  Military  Assistance  Program  during 
the  19S0» 

The  surface  Beet  in  1983  also  indudrd  four  r* -Chinese  Hainan -dass 
large  patrol  craft,  one  British-built  Town -dass  large  patrol  boat.  12  ex- 
Chinese  Shanghai  1 1 -class  gunboats,  and  four  ex -Chinese  Huchuan- 
dass  hydrofoil  torpedo  boats,  in  addition  to  two  Italian -built  M-55 
coastal  patrol  boots,  six  ex- United  States  minesweepers,  and  various 
support  ships. 

The  underseas  fleet  in  1983  included  two  French- bulk  Agoata-daas 
submarines,  the  most  modern  vessels  in  the  navy,  having  been  pur> 
chased  new  in  1978  and  commissioned  an  February  17.  1979.  Thera 
ware  also  four  French-bulk  Daphne  dam  submarines  and  six  Italian- 
built  SX-404s.  The  Italian  bouts.  se-caffed  midget  subs,  were  designed 
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for  carrying  clandestine  raiding  parties  and  for  reconnaissance  of  enemy 
coasts  and  similar  tasks. 

Air  lore* 

The  estimated  strength  of  the  Pakistan  Air  Force,  about  17.600  plus 
about  6.000  reservists  in  1983,  had  not  changed  appreciably  in  10  years, 
but  its  combat  capability  was  in  the  process  of  being  enhanced  by  the 
acquisition  of  new  aircraft,  particularly  F-16*  from  the  United  States. 
The  chief  of  the  air  staff.  Air  Chief  Marshal  Mohammad  Anwar  Shamim. 
supervised  the  administration  and  operation  of  the  air  force  from  the 
central  headquarters  in  Rawalpindi.  Since  1998  air  headquarters  had 
been  located  in  Peshawar,  but  after  the  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan 
in  1979.  the  Peshawar  location,  only  about  50  kilometers  from  the 
Afghan  border,  was  probably  considered  too  exposed  The  air  force 
chain  of  command  extended  from  the  chief  of  the  air  staff  to  the  com¬ 
manders  of  three  air  defense  districts — north,  central,  and  south — and 
to  approximately  18  operational  squadrons.  13  of  which  were  combat 
units  in  1983 

A  light-bomber  squadron,  based  at  Masrur  near  Karachi,  received 
Mirage-5  aircraft  in  March  1983  to  replace  the  aging  Marlin  B-57Bs 
that  it  had  flown  for  23  years  Because  the  squadron  will  provide  dose 
support  for  naval  units  in  addition  to  its  regular  intercept/attack  mis¬ 
sion.  the  chief  of  the  naval  staff  joined  the  chief  of  the  air  staff  at 
ceremonies  inaugurating  flight  operations  by  the  new  Mirages. 

Other  combat  units  included  three  ground  attack  sauadrons  flying 
Mirage  Ills  and  Mirage  5s.  eight  intercept/attack  squadrons  equipped 
with  Shenyang  F-8s.  and  one  reconnaissance  squadron  equipped  with 
Mirage  Ills.  Support  squadrons  included  two  transport,  one  training, 
one  sea-air  rescue  (helicopter),  and  one  utility  (helicopter)  (see  table 
18.  Appendix). 

In  an  article  in  the  Defence  Review  in  1982,  G  Jacobs  ex¬ 

pressed  the  opinion  that  the  Pakistan  Air  Force  "is  probably  the  best 
professional  combat  force  in  the  country. "  Jacobs  pntfsed  the  training 
and  motivation  of  Pakistani  sir  crews  and  stated  that  because  large 
numbers  of  Pakistani  pilots  have  been  seconded  to  air  forces  in  Middle 
Eastern  countries,  they  have  gained  experience  flying  Soviet,  British, 
and  United  States  aircraft  in  addition  to  the  rather  wide  variety  em¬ 
ployed  in  their  own  air  force. 

la  January  1983  President  Zia  visited  Sarjpxfiia  Air  Force  Base  (about 
150  kilometers  west  and  north  of  Lahore)  to  address  the  personnel  of 
Squadron  II  on  the  ocrasioa  of  the  arrival  of  the  first  six  of  the  40 
P-lfls  that  will  be  delivered  by  the  end  of  1984.  The  F-  16s  were  being 
purchased  by  on  long-range  payment  terms  as  part  of  a  sh¬ 

yest  U  803.2  btjhoa  economic  aid  ana  military  assistance  package 

Mat  die  end  of  1901.  In  **M‘**n"  to  these  Americas  aircraft  and  the 
new  Mirages.  42  Chinese  A*5s  had  been  ordered  as  part  of  dm  mod- 
erafoatloa  urogram.  The  first  of  three  gleaned  sonorous  of  Adi  re- 
cefved  Us  aircraft  In  February  1003  as  Chief  of  die  Air  Staff  Shamtan 
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wrlromw)  ihf  Pakistani  pilot*  who  ferried  the  fighters  fnwn  China 
The  other  two  vquadronv  were  expected  to  receive  their  aircraft  during 
the  remainder  «*f  I9H1  and  earlv  I9K4 

Training 

After  Pakistan  gained  independence  in  1947.  its  army,  quite  natu¬ 
rally.  carried  on  a  training  program  patterned  on  that  of  the  former 
British  Indian  Army  During  the  early  years  mans  British  officers  were 
seconded  to  the  Pakistan  forces  to  serve  as  instructors  as  well  as  unit 
commanders  After  the  mid-1950s,  however,  increasing  emphasis  was 
placed  on  I'nited  States  training  methods  under  the  guidance  and 
direction  of  American  military  advisers  Furthermore,  many  Pakistani 
officers  received  training  in  the  I'nited  States  brforr  being  assigned 
as  instructors  in  their  own  service  schools  Ten  years  later,  as  Pakistan 
began  to  receive  large  quantities  of  military  hardware  from  China,  as 
well  as  some  from  France  and  the  Soviet  I’nkm.  some  training  missions 
accompanied  the  equipment 

In  1951  the  first  Pakistani  commander  in  chief  of  the  army.  General 
Avub.  recognized  that  the  training  program  lacked  uniformity  and 
ordered  that  steps  be  taken  to  standardise  procedures  throughout  the 
army  Avub  prrscrilied  an  army-wide  training  ryrle.  indicated  the 
objectives  it  was  to  attain,  and  initiated  a  series  of  staff  studies  on 
methods  and  procedures  This  initiative  culminated  in  the  reorgani¬ 
zation  of  training  centers  md  a  reorientation  of  bask-  training  to  em¬ 
phasize  efficiency  and  economy  (Her  the  nest  several  years,  each 
combat  arm  acquired  its  ovum  school,  and  most  regimental-size  garrisons 
developed  their  own  training  centers 

In  the  army  of  the  early  I9H0*.  recruits  generally  received  their  hask 
training  at  the  training  center  of  the  units  to  which  they'  were  assigned 
This  training,  lasting  from  about  four  to  12  months  depending  on  arm 
or  service,  included  the  customary  instruction  in  fundamental  military 
subjects  and  indoctrination  in  soldierly  discipline.  Basic  training  is 
usually  followed  by  advanced  training  for  those  assigned  to  thr  combat 
arms  as  well  m  for  those  whose  assignments  require  technical  skills 
Recruit  training  alto  prepares  trainees  to  become  truck  drivers,  clerks, 
and  radio  operators,  among  various  other  specialties.  A  soldier  usually 
remains  with  his  unit  throughout  his  15-  year  military'  career  except  for 
temporary  assignments  to  schools  or  higher  headquarters  or  other  spe¬ 
cial  detached  service.  The  unit  training  cycle  usually  runs  from  October 
to  January,  frequently  ending  in  division-level  field  exercises. 

The  Command  and  Staff  Cotlegr  at  Quetta  is  the  army's  highest 
training  institution.  Established  in  1905  for  the  British  Indian  Army, 
the  college  offers  a  10-month  course  hi  tactics,  staff  duties,  adminis¬ 
tration.  and  command  functions  through  division  level.  The  curriculum 
Indudes  command  post  exercises  and  one  joint  exercise  with  the  dr 
farce  and  navy.  Students  are  evaluated  on  their  classroom  participation, 
written  examinations,  and  performance  during  practical  exevettes.  Classes 
usually  include  officers  from  several  foreign  countries. 
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The  Pakistan  Military  Academy,  established  in  1948  at  Kakul  (about 
12S  kilometers  north  of  Rawalpindi),  presents  a  two-year  course  in 
academic  and  military  subjects,  leading  to  a  bachelor  at  science  degree 
from  a  cooperating  university  and  a  commission  in  the  army.  In  the 
early  1980s  between  300  and  380 cadets  entered  the  academy  annually. 
Acceptance  into  the  program  is  highly  coveted,  and  competition  lor 
the  relatively  lew  spaces  is  vigorous,  as  many  as  15.000  applications 
have  been  inspected  in  the  weeding-oul  process  lor  a  single  class. 
(Concerning  the  education  received  by  cadets,  many  Pakistani  officers 
1  about  the  time  given  to  academic  subjects  versus  the 
ary  Some  want  a  "gung  bo  leader."  others  want  a  "better 
lurt  argument  continued  in  the  early  1900s. 
education  of  enlisted  personnel,  all  regimental-star  units 
mu  designed  to  qualify  NCOs  and  sepoys  for  the  Army 
tifrcate  d  Education,  which  is  roughly  equivalent  to  a  sec- 
mi  diploma  The  program  at  study  in  mathematics,  the  Urdu 
ad  general  subjects  usually  requires  six  to  seven  years  for 
ln>rrrit  is  sustained  because  each  promotion  to  a  higher 
ps  a  test  an  general  education,  in  addition  to  which  better 
frn  lends  to  better  duty  assignments.  The  courses  of  in- 
r  highly  papular  among  enlisted  personnel,  most  of  whom 
Tvtcr  having  only  a  minimum  of  schooling, 
sen.  having  been  selected  in  the  same  manner  as  the  mil- 
sy  cadets,  follow  a  rigorous  curriculum  at  the  Pakistan  Naval 
Rahhar  Part  of  the  regular  naval  academy  course  is  taught 
ling crutam  aboard  the  P  N  S  Babur.  After  graduation  the 
aiasionnd  acting  sublieutenants  receive  on-the-job  training 
or  at  the  naval  station  to  which  they  have  been  assigned, 
ratnmg  far  officers  and  enlisted  personnel  is  conducted  in 
hr  Kama  Naval  Station  near  Karachi.  Naval  cadets  from 
m  countries  have  also  been  trained  at  the  Pakistan  Naval 

cadets  falsa  a  two-year  course  of  general  academic  in- 
an  afar  farce  coAegc  at  Sargodha  Air  Force  Base,  earning 
ariesme  degrees  upon  completion.  Those  going  on  to  be- 
enter  the  Air  Force  Academy  at  Risaipur,  east  of  Peshawar 
lag  begins  in  Saab  Supporters  and  proceeds  to  Lockheed 
jansna  T-37t,  Advanced  training  in  Mirage  Ills  and  MKJ- 
Nugraaamcd  for  pilots. 

face  Cofttgs  of  Aeronautical  Engineering,  located  at  Ko- 
Ak  Font  Base  in  Karachi  is  affiliated  win  the  University 
md  trains  aeronautical  engineers  far  the  air  force  and  fair 
afrhne.  Pakistan  International  Airways  (PIA).  Graduates 
betor  of  science  degrees  after  studying  electrical  and  me* 
flueoriug  with  particular  emphasis  on  aeronautical  aspects. 
dor  officers  attend  the  Air  Force  Staff  Coll'fe.  also  located 
Recruit  training  astd  specialist  courses  far  enlisted  personnel 
it  Kohat,  some  40  kilometers  south  of  Peshwer 
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On  thr  intcrvcmcc  level.  ihe  highest  and  iihhI  prestigious  institution 
is  the  National  Defence  Cnllrgr  at  Rawalpindi  Thr  collegr  oflrrs  an 
adsanerd  courro  in  higher  militan  strategy  •»>  senior  officer*  of  the 
three  services  A  second  course,  presented  to  integrated  group*  of  top- 
lescl  civil  sits  ants  and  militan  offiiers.  covers  militars  .  political,  eco¬ 
nomic.  and  scientific  subjects  in  a  manner  designed  to  involve  the 
students  in  the  broadest  bpnts  of  national  seenritv  polio  An  inno- 
s  atkm  in  th«’  education  of  militan  officers  since  Zia  came  to  power  has 
been  the  sending  of  line  officers.  I  e  .  combat  -arms  officers,  to  civilian 
universities  for  general  postgraduate  studies  Previously,  such  oppor¬ 
tunities  had  lieen  limited  to  Arms  Kducahon  Corps  officers  and  some 
technicians 

Uniforms,  Ranks,  and  Insignia 

Uniforms  worn  bv  officers  and  enlisted  personnel  of  Pakistan’s  three 
services  are  closely  patterned  in  style  and  a  dor  on  those  of  the  cor¬ 
responding  British  service  Principal  colors  art*,  for  the  army,  greenish 
brown,  nass.  traditional  navy  blue,  and  atr  force,  light  blue  Camou¬ 
flage  fatigues  are  common l\  worn  hv  army  troop  units  Headgear  in¬ 
cludes  visored  taps,  soft  overseas  caps,  hrrrts.  and  steed  helmets 
Officers  dross  uniforms  continue  to  show  the  British  influence  passed 
on  from  the  British  Indian  Arms 

There  are  1 1  grades  of  commissioned  officers  in  each  of  thr  three 
services  The  rank  structure  followv  the  British  pattern  and  is  similar 
to  the  structure  liv'd  in  United  States  forces  The  two  warrant  officer 
grades  in  the  Pakistan  Arms  and  Pakistan  Air  Force  equate  to  the 
highest  NCO  grades  in  the  United  States  forces  rather  than  to  warrant 
officer  grades  The  Pakistan  Nasy  has  no  warrant  officer  grades  There 
are  no  equivalents  to  United  States  warrant  officers  in  the  Pakistan 
forces  Rank  insignia  are  similar  to  those  used  hv  thr  British  (see  fig 
10.  fig  11 

A  unique  feature  of  the  grade  structure  of  the  Pakistan  Anns  is  the 
Junior  Qitnmissioned  Officer  (JCO'.  a  rank  lietween  warrant  officer 
and  acting  sublieutenant  fur  which  there  is  no  equivalent  in  the  United 
States  forces  or  in  the  British  forces,  ah  hough  it  seas  created  during 
colonial  times  for  the  British  Indian  Army  The  JCO  was  originally 
intended  to  fill  the  wide  gap  between  British  officers  and  indigenous 
sepoy  s,  licit  it  was  found  to  he  a  useful  institution  even  after  Indians 
became  commissioned  officers,  because  the  gap  between  commis¬ 
sioned  and  enlisted  personnel  remained.  The  institution  was  carried 
over  into  the  Pakistan  Army  at  independence  for  thr  same  reason  that 
it  existed  previously.  In  the  19N0*  some  critics  said  that  the  JCO  is  an 
anachronism  that  will  no  lunger  be  necessary  as  the  educational  level 
of  the  recruits  is  gradually  raised  and  as  the  social  base  from  which 
officers  are  drawn  is  widened.  In  the  past,  attainment  of  the  rank  of 
JCO  has  been  a  powerful  incentive  for  career  enlisted  personnel.  Some 
critics  who  stage  that  thr  function  of  the  JCO  is  no  longer  necessary 
also  admit  that  a  restructuring  of  ranks  would  be  necessary  to  provide 
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a  supcrgrade  goal  for  sepoys  There  is  no  comparable  rank  in  either 
the  naw  nr  the  air  force 

There  are  three  grade*  of  JCO*  tuhrdar  major,  suhrdar.  and  jrm- 
uinr  They  are  commissioned  from  among  selected  enlisted  men  after 
long  and  meritorious  serv  ice  Because  of  their  age  and  experience. 
JCOs  are  given  wide  responsibilities  in  the  day-to-day  supervision  of 
the  kmer  ranks 

Military  Justice 

The  administration  of  military  justice  and  the  military  court  system 
are  based  on  three  separate  but  substantially  similar  service  laws  the 
Pakistan  Army  Act.  1952  ta  modification  of  the  Indian  Army  Act  of 
1911).  the  Pakistan  Air  Force  Act.  1953.  and  the  Pakistan  Navy  Or¬ 
dinance.  1961  These  statutrs.  as  amended,  are  administered  by  the 
respective  services  under  the  central  supervision  of  the  Ministry  of 
Defence  The  nomenclature  and  composition  of  military  courts  vary 
slightlv  according  to  the  service,  but  court  procedures,  categories  of 
offenses,  scales  of  punishment,  jurisdictional  authority,  appeal  and 
review  procedures,  and  procedures  for  commutation  and  suspension 
<*f  sentence*  are  almost  identical  in  the  three  service* 

The  top  two  courts  of  the  four-tier  army  system  and  of  the  three- 
tier  navy  and  air  force  systems  are  known  as  general  courts- martial 
and  district  courts -martial,  at  the  third  level  there  are  field  general 
courts-martial  in  the  army  and  air  force,  and  summary  general  courts- 
martial  in  the  navy  Only  the  army  system  has  a  fourth  level:  the 
summary  courts-martial  Who  may  lie  tried  by  a  specific  court  and 
what  punishments  may  be  adjudged  vary  according  to  the  level  uf  the 
tourt  In  the  army,  for  example,  the  general  court  and  the  field  general 
court  may  try  any  officer  or  enlisted  person  for  any  offense  and  may 
pass  any  sentence  The  district  court,  which  is  between  the  general 
and  field  general  courts  in  the  structure,  may  try  only  NC.’Os  and  other 
enlisted  personnel  and  may  not  assess  the  death  penalty  ,  hamshment, 
or  imprisonment  at  hard  labor  for  more  than  two  years  The  summary 
court  may  handle  any  case  other  than  those  involving  mutiny  or  in¬ 
subordination.  uffrnsr*  punishable  by  death,  or  civil  offenses  punish¬ 
able  by  death,  banishment,  or  imprisonment  at  hard  labor  in  excess 
of  one  year 

Sentences  of  military  courts  must  be  approved  by  the  convening 
authority,  that  is.  the  commanding  general  of  the  organization  con¬ 
cerned  Every  decision  of  a  court-martial  above  summary  court  level 
must  be  concurred  in  by  an  absolute  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
court,  where  a  vote  is  split  evenly,  the  law  provides  that  the  “derision 
shall  be  in  favor  of  the  accused The  right  of  appeal  is  guaranteed 

The  civil  court  system  has  no  authority  to  Question  the  legality  of  a 
finding  or  verdict  of  a  military  court.  When  noth  a  civil  court  and  a 
military  court  have  Jurisdiction  over  a  civil  offense,  defined  for  the 
armed  forces  as  one  committed  by  a  military  person  against  a  civilian, 
the  case  must  be  referred  to  the  central  government  for  a  ruling.  A 
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member  of  the  military  tried  by  either  a  civil  or  a  military  court  may 
not  be  tried  agate  for  the  same  offense. 

Punishments  available  to  military  courts  are  death;  banldimcnt  for 
periods  from  seven  yean  to  life  (only  by  army  courts);  impriaonment 
at  hard  labor  for  terms  up  to  14  years;  ordinary  detention  for  terms 
from  six  months  to  two  yean;  dishonorable  discharge;  forfeiture  of 
seniority  for  officers.  JCOs.  warrant  officers .  and  NCOs.  reduction  to 
a  lower  rank  or  to  the  lowest  rank  for  NCOs;  forfeiture  of  service  and 
promotion  status,  penal  deductions  from  pay;  severe  reprimand  or 
reprimand,  and  forfeiture  of  pay  and  allowances  not  to  exceed  three 
months. 


In  the  army  a  court-martial  may  also  prescribe  field  punishment  for 
persons  below  the  rank  of  warrant  officer.  The  law  states  that  "field 
punishment  shall  be  of  the  character  of  personal  restraint  or  of  hard 
labor  but  shall  not  be  of  a  nature  to  cause  injury  to  life  or  limb."  All 
sentences  of  imprisonment,  passed  by  any  court,  are  served  in  military 
prisons  or  detention  barracks  Except  for  the  crimes  of  desertion  and 
enlistment  under  false  pretense,  criminal  liability  lapses  after  three 
years  from  the  date  of  an  offense,  unless  the  accused  hiss  been  brought 
to  trial  within  the  prescribed  period  Former  servicemen  in  civilian 
life  who  are  accused  of  felonies  committed  while  on  active  duty  are 
liable  for  military  prosecution  under  all  three  service  laws  under  the 
same  time  limitation.  In  addition  to  the  foregoing  procedures,  courts 
of  inquiry  may  also  be  established  under  the  Defence  Services  (Inquiry) 
Ordinance.  1909.  in  order  to  tevestigtfr  incidents  involving  breaches 
oi  otsetpunr  or  irregumnoes. 

The  military  justice  system  is  separate  from  the  military  function  in 
the  circwm stances  of  the  administration  of  martial  law.  When  martial 
law  was  imposed  in  July  1977,  Chief  of  the  Army  Staff  Zia  took  on  the 
duties  of  CM  LA  aaddedarod  that  President  Chaudhry  would  act  only 
on  the  advice  of  the  CM  LA.  Zia  also  declared  that  tha  chief  justices 
of  the  provincial  high  courts  would  serve  as  governors  of  their  re¬ 
spective  provinces  but  would  act  on  the  advice  of  the  provincial  martial 


Hie  orfeaarv  mlrrtew  of  the  police  is  the  ornaewation  of  public  order. 
The  accomplishment  of  that  mission  anidk  ImrsHfattoa  of  crime. 

apprehension  of  criminals,  and  prevention  of  crime.  The  definition  of 
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end  the  film)  In  “kN—  to  routine  criminal  activities.  Except  in  Pah* 

provincial  governments,  supplemantnd  by  national  -level  agendas  and 
aided  by  the  country  a  regular  armad  forces  when  so  ordered.  Under 
the  martial  lam  regime  that  has  oaMed  since  July  5,  1977.  the  head  of 
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(ovfmmfnl,  ZU.  has  directly  controlled  law  enforcement  mwriei 
through  the  position  of  CM  LA 

The  provincial  police  service*.  patterned  on  those  that  existed  during 
British  rule,  are  not  Integrated  organizationally  as  a  national  police 
force,  and  there  is  no  national  director  or  commander,  nevertheless, 
general  supervision  of  the  overall  service  Is  provided  by  the  federal 
minister  of  interior.  Police  regulations  were  originally  coddled  In  the 
Police  Act  of  1861.  which  was  carried  forward  into  independent  Pak¬ 
istan  and  used,  as  amended,  as  a  basis  for  pobcc  provisions  in  the  1973 
Constitution.  Although  the  Constitution  remained  suspended  in  late 
1983.  the  police  regulations  essentially  continued  in  force,  subject  to 
adaptation  by  martial  law  authorities. 

Although  the  police  system  has  been  most  strongly  influenced  by- 
British  methods.  United  States  influence  in  equipment  and  training 
has  also  been  apparent  since  shortly  after  Pakistan  independence.  A 
public  safety  advisory  team  under  the  auspices  of  the  United  States 
Agency  for  International  Development  worked  with  Pakistani  police 
forces  from  1959  until  1972,  and  some  Pakistani  police  officers  attended 
courses  at  the  International  Police  Academy  in  Washington  during  the 
I9G0*  and  early  1970s 

Despite  the  absence  of  a  police  force  organized  entirely  at  the  na¬ 
tional  level,  there  exists  a  small,  highly  elite  association  known  as  the 
Police  Service  of  Pakistan  (PSP),  whose  members  occupy  the  senior 
police  positions  in  the  provincial  police  forces.  The  PSP.  which  was 
established  at  independence,  is  not  an  operational  unit  and  was  not 
intended  to  operate  as  such  In  essence,  the  PSP  is  a  police  career 
service,  similar  to  the  civil  service,  from  which  qualified  police  officers 
are  individually  assigned  to  operational  units  in  the  provinces  or  to  a 
central  government  agency.  After  independence.  British  officers  were 
employed  by  the  PSP  for  several  years  until  their  gradual  replacement 
by  qualified  Pakistanis 

Officers  seeking  senior  posts  in  the  various  police  forces  are  initially 
identified  and  selected  through  the  results  of  a  comprehensive  annual 
examination  conducted  by  the  Central  Public  Service  Commission  of 
the  Establishment  Division  of  the  President's  Secretariat.  The  annual 
examination  is  given  for  nwdjdates  seeking  appointment  to  the  civil 
service,  the  foreign  service,  and  the  PSP.  A  ranked  bat  of  eligible 
canQKK&cs,  msi&s  csss  exammaoon  gisucs,  is  or  awn  up  oy  me  com¬ 
mission.  and  from  this  list  the  Establishment  Division  maker  new 
qppotetmenta  according  to  vacasKies  and  quotas.  This  division  *kn 
controls  all  matters  of  training,  assignment,  promotion,  and  adminis* 
nmvf  policy,  lypiciiy,  owy  omokmim  wi cn  buh  parang  noift  cm 
raw ct  to  be  icSnctod  for  PSP  —*«***—■»*«  because  of  the  mhUvriv 
few  vacancies. 

The  succesdul  PSP  applicant,  or  probationer  as  he  is  called.  receives 
a  two-year  course  of  inat ruction  at  the  Police  Training  College  in  Sihala, 
near  Ishunahad.  Hn  Dcobattouer  course  remriftt  of  instruction  In  rriwi- 
mm  i^Mr v  proooe  j^^ooBonmst  vofwnsic  roerocinea  eopiipNi  an^n  yp*ner 
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subjects.  A  period  of  on-the-job  training  at  a  police  headquarters  is 
also  part  of  the  course  After  completion  of  training,  the  graduate 
receives  the  rank  of  assistant  superintendent  and  is  assigned  to  a  police 
unit  in  one  of  the  provinces  or  to  a  central  governmental  agency.  The 
PSP  officer,  unlike  lower  ranking  officers  and  constables,  is  subject  to 
assignment  anywhere  in  the  country. 

A  federal  police  agency  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  minister 
of  interior  is  the  Special  Police  Establishment,  or  Special  Branch,  which 
was  set  up  to  deal  with  corruption  at  both  the  federal  and  the  provincial 
levels  The  Special  Police  Establishment  grew  out  of  the  Anti-Cor¬ 
ruption  Agency  ,  which  had  been  established  by  the  British  in  1941. 
The  agency  is  an  investigative  body  that  may  either  initiate  investi¬ 
gations  on  its  own  or  respond  to  requests  from  other  government 
agencies.  Its  investigative  competence  includes  cases  dealing  with  em¬ 
bezzlement.  bribery,  black  marketing,  and  misappropriation  of  funds. 
Its  director  has  the  rank  of  inspector  general  (1C)  of  police. 

At  the  national  level  the  best-known  paramilitary  police  force  is  the 
long  catahHfhed  Frontier  Constabulary,  commanded  and  staffed  in  key 
poafttons  by  officers  of  the  PSP.  Headquarters  of  the  force  b  located 
in  Peshawar,  its  commander  b  a  deputy  inspector  general  (DIG)  who 
reports  directly  to  the  federal  minister  of  interior.  Its  strength  to  1983 
was  estimated  at  about  1000.  Units  were  stationed  to  the  NWFP. 
where  they  were  primarily  concerned  with  anfinuimltoi  Aides  and 
matottostag  intertribal  pence. 
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Force  (PSP),  was  created  by  Bhutto  to  tha  early  lflfe,  eipanded 
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rapidlv  during  his  brief  period  of  power,  and  was  dissolved  by  Zit  after 
the  coup  Bhutto,  complaining  about  how  the  Pakistani  people  take  to 
the  streets  at  the  slightest  provocation,  stated  that  the  country  needed 
Mime  force  between  the  “terribly  inadequate  and  badly  equipped" 
police  and  die  armed  forces  which,  when  called  on  to  act  in  a  police 
role,  “play  the  game  according  to  their  own  rules  “  The  FSF  was  to 
lie  that  force,  but  it  soon  acquired  a  reputation  for  brutality  and  terrorist 
tactics  that  appalled  even  Bhutto's  supporters.  Many  of  his  opponents 
feared  that  the  FSF  was  the  instrument  with  which  the  prime  minister 
would  eliminate  political  opposition.  Bidding  the  country  of  “Bhutto  s 
private  army**  was  high  on  Zia's  priority  list  when  he  took  over  the 
government.  The  FSF  was  abolished  on  November  30.  1977.  its  di¬ 
rector  and  some  other  high-raaldng  officers  were  charged  with  various 
crimes.  Many  other  officers  were  forced  out  of  government  service, 
but  most  of  its  personnel  were  transferred  to  various  poface  organi¬ 
zations. 

At  least  two  other  civil  organizations  at  the  national  level  are  involved 
in  tasks  having  to  do  with  security  and  public  order,  although  neither 
is  part  oi  the  police  structure,  judicial  system,  oi  armed  forces  The 
Intelligence  Bureau,  an  executive  agency  reporting  directly  to  the  office 
of  the  president  is  primarily  concerned  with  subversion  and  counter¬ 
intelligence  The  Directorate  of  Civil  Defence,  under  the  Ministry  of 
Interior,  is  what  its  title  indicates  and  also  is  charged  with  planning 
and  directing  civil  relief  measures  in  natural  disasters  or  other  emer¬ 
gencies  in  which  it  operates  in  conjunction  with  provincial  agencies 

Primary  responsibility'  for  maintaining  law  and  order  rests  with  the 
provincial  governments,  and  a  majority  of  the  country's  police  are 
members  of  the  police  fortes  of  the  four  provinces  Provincial  author¬ 
ities  control  the  regular  police  in  addition  to  specialized  agencies,  such 
as  the  special  armed  police  reserve,  the  railway,  highway .  and  river 
police,  and  the  village  polke  Total  strength  of  provincial  police  in 
1983  was  estimated  to  he  between  100.000  and  150  000. 

Police  personnel  are  categorized  as  gazetted  and  subordinate,  roughly 
analogous,  respectively,  to  commissioned  and  noncommissioned  offi¬ 
cers  in  the  military  services.  The  tup  five  police  grades,  in  descending 
order,  are  inspector  general,  deputy  inspector  general,  assistant  in¬ 
spector  general,  superintendent,  usd  assistant  superintendent.  These 
grades  in  all  police  organizations  are  customarily  filled  by  PSP  per¬ 
sonnel.  In  the  provincial  police  services,  the  grade  of  deputy  super¬ 
intendent  equates  to  assistant  superintendent  but  is  not  necessarily 
filed  by  PSP  personnel.  Below  these  gazetted  grades,  the  subordinate 
positions  are  divided  into  upper  and  lower  categories.  The  upper  sub¬ 
ordinate  ranks  are  inspector,  subinspector,  and  assistant  tuhinsprbrr 
The  lower  subordinate  ranks,  in  which  the  mgfortty  of  provincial  po- 
nrvf.  an  head  constable  and  constable. 

Each  province,  for  the  purposes  of  local  government  and  admints- 
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respectively.  by  commiutonm  and  deputy  commissioner*  In  police 
parlance,  the  division  has  been  known  traditionally  as  the  rangr.  Each 
range  contains  districts,  which  are  usually  subdivided  into  varying 
numbers  of  subdistricts,  in  each  province  the  chief  of  the  police  es¬ 
tablishment  is  the  inspector  general  of  police,  who  reports  to  the  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  home  department  of  the  provincial  government  but  who 
abo  has  communications  links  to  the  federal  Ministry  of  Interior  through 
PSP  channels  The  inspector  general*  staff  of  gazetted  officers  at  the 
provincial  headquarters  supervises  department  functions,  such  as  crim¬ 
inal  investigation,  identification,  communications,  and  administration. 
The  inspector  general  alio  supervises  the  police  ranges  of  his  province, 
each  of  which  is  under  a  deputy  inspector  general. 

The  principal  operational  center  for  routine  police  work  in  the  overall 
structure  is  the  district  police  headquarters  At  district  levrl  the  chief 
of  police  is  a  superintendent  who  directs  the  activities  of  one  or  more 
assistant  superintendents  and  a  number  of  inspectors  and  constables. 
The  district  superintendent  also  oversees  the  operations  at  subdistrict 
level  and  at  the  many  police  stations  subordinate  to  the  suhdistmis. 
Subdistncts  are  usually  commanded  by  assistant  or  deputy  superin¬ 
tendents.  and  police  stations  In  one  of  the  upper  level  subordinate 
grades.  In  the  larger  cities,  police  are  organized  cm  a  municipal  basis 
but  remain  part  of  the  provincial  police  and  report  to  the  inspector 
general  of  the  particular  province. 

An  official  study'  of  the  Karachi  metropolitan  police  in  early  1983 
concluded  that  the  54  police  stations  in  the  far-flung  urban  jurisdiction 
were  unable  to  deal  adequately  with  large-scale  disturbances,  even 
though  reinforced  by  a  special  strike  force  maintained  at  police  head¬ 
quarters.  The  study  recommended  the  creation  of  a  special  police  force 
armed  and  equipped  to  deal  with  riots  and  mass  demonstrations.  As 
of  mid- 1983  city  authorities  and  the  police  inspector  general  of  Sind 
had  not  disclosed  their  intentions  concerning  the  recommendations. 

At  all  levels  the  senior  police  officer  is  m  the  chain  of  command  of 
the  overall  police  organization,  but  hr  must  also  be  responsive  to  civil 
government  officials  or.  since  1977,  to  martial  law  authorities.  These 
multiple  bars  of  command  responsbihty  sometimes  cause  confusion 
and  disagreement,  but  the  principle  of  ultimate  civilian  control  as 
established  by  the  British  in  the  Police  Act  of  1861  continues  to  be 
observed.  At  provincial  level  the  inspector  general  reports  to  the  home 
department  secretary,  at  police  range  level,  the  deputy  inspector  gen¬ 
eral  reports  to  the  division  commissioner:  and  at  the  traditional  hub 
of  activity,  the  district  the  pobce  superintendent  reports  to  the  deputy 
oommfmkntr.  known  since  colonial  times  as  die  DC.  The  traditionally 
powerhd  DC  is  the  civilian  official  moat  involved  in  matters  of  law  and 
order  and  the  administration  of  Justice.  Although  the  DC  has  no  an- 
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rules.  but  trrkmi  dtffrrrncr*  may  br  appealed  to  hidtrr  authorities 
In  either  or  both  officials 

Personnel  are  recruited  for  police  work  at  local  level*,  and  member* 
of  police  force*  are  usually  residents  of  the  areas  in  which  they  serve 
Kach  province  has  a  polke  training  center  where  recruit*  receive  sev¬ 
eral  months  basic  training  before  being  assigned  as  constables  Women 
are  also  recruited  fir  police  positktns  in  some  jurisdictions,  but  their 
numbers  have  not  been  publicized  and  an  estimate  of  their  strength 
was  not  available  in  I9M  Polke  pav  has  traditionally  been  poor,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  lower  ranks,  making  it  difficult  to  improve  the  edu¬ 
cational  level  of  (smstaldes  in  the  provincial  ranks  journalist  Peter 
lewis,  discussing  kiss  salaries  in  the  arms  ,  civil  service,  and  police  in 
the  early  Zia  period,  sakl  that  the  condition  led  to  “undisguised  cor¬ 
ruption  in  even  official  function — and  on  every  police  beat — in  the 
country  ”  lewis  cited  a  then  current  Pakistani  joke  in  which  "a  con¬ 
stable  who  fails  to  make  at  least  twice  his  official  wages  in  bribes  gets 
fired  fcir  laziness  "  ( Corruption  engendered  by  low  pay  continued  to  be 
a  problem  and  continued  to  esacerbatr  the  hostile  attitudes  of  many 
citizens  toward  the  police 

Measures  taken  by  the  authorities  lor  mob  and  riot  control  begin 
with  the  local  police,  who  may  br  reinforced  by  police  reserves.  One 
effective  technique  for  the  dispersal  of  unmanageable  demonstrators 
developed  during  British  rule  and  carried  over  after  independence  is 
the  lathi  charge  A  lathi  is  a  five-foot  wooden  staff  that  may  he  steel- 
tipped  or  have  one  end  weighted.  In  the  hands  of  trained  riot  policemen 
these  weapons  are  truly  formidable,  and  a  charge  by  shoulder-to-shoul- 
der  police  holding  the  lathis  at  the  ready  is  often  sufficient  to  disperse 
the  most  unruly  mob  Tear  gas  and  firearms  are  also  used  and.  when 
necessary',  the  regular  army  is  called  on  for  assistance 

vovns*  tnMMi  lmt,  wmm  rnKVMrv 

Law  enforcement  and  judicial  authorities  are  governed  by  a  number 
of  statutes  carried  over  from  British  rule  and  others  enacted  after 
independence.  Among  the  former  are  the  Penal  Code  of  Pakistan,  first 
promulgated  in  I860  as  the  Indian  Penal  Code,  the  Police  Act  of  1861 ; 
the  Evidence  Act  of  1872,  the  Code  of  Criminal  Procedure  of  1888. 
the  Criminal  Law  (Amendment)  Act  of  1908;  and  the  Official  Secrets 
Act  of  1911.  All  have  been  amended,  both  before  and  after  independ¬ 
ence  Enacted  after  independence  were  the  Security  of  Pakistan  Act 
of  1961.  the  Press  and  Publications  Ordinance  of  I960,  and  the  Political 
Pasties  Act  of  1962,  in  addition  to  many  other  laws  believed  needed 
to  oombet  corrupt  km,  espionage,  smuggling,  and  other  criminal  he- 
hevior.  These,  too.  have  been  emended  by  succesftve  governments 
or,  10m sties rs.  set  aside  by  martial  law  authorities.  The  Zia  martial 
law  government,  in  wddttfwi  to  placing  the  coastitnttan  in  abevssice. 
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Zia  chose  the  birthday  of  the  Prophet  Muhammad  in  1979— February 
10 — to  announce  his  full-scale  Islamizahon  of  Pakistani  society.  Under 
a  new  legal  code,  punishments  included  death  by  hanging  for  rape, 
death  by  stoning  ibr  adultery  or  for  carnal  knowledge  of  a  virgin,  and 
amputation  of  the  right  hand  lor  the  first  offense  of  theft,  amputation 
of  the  left  foot  for  a  second  offense,  and  life  imprisonment  for  a  third 
The  president  asserted  that  the  more  estreme  punishments  for  sexual 
offenses  would  probably  not  be  carried  out  because  of  the  requirement 
that  four  adult  Muslim  men  must  come  forward  as  eyewitnesses  in 
order  to  prove  such  charges  A  further  provision  of  the  new  code  was 
a  ban  on  the  manufacture,  import,  or  export  of  alcoholic  beveragrs 
and  illicit  drugs  A  Muslim  found  guilty  of  drinking  alcohol  is  subject 
to  a  sentence  of  80  lashes  Foreigners  and  non- Muslim  Pakistanis  are 
not  subject  to  the  prohibition  as  long  as  drinking  is  confined  to  private 
places,  but  public  drunkenness  by  members  of  these  sectors  of  the 
society  is  punishable  hy  .10  lashes 

Zia  continued  to  press  islamintion  in  the  society  and  particularly 
in  the  legal  system  Hr  established  Shariat  (see  Glossary)  benches  in 
the  provincial  high  courts,  hut  because  they  did  not  appear  to  function 
well  (or  at  least  up  to  Zu  s  expectations),  he  established  the  Federal 
Shariat  Court  to  ensure  that  Pakistani  law  was  completely  in  concert 
with  the  tenets  of  Islam.  One  of  the  court's  earliest  rulings  was  against 
the  punishment  of  stoning  to  death  for  adultery  ,  which  it  found  to  tie 
alien  to  the  faith  In  1982.  however,  with  three  new  Zia  appointees 
on  the  bench,  the  Federal  Shariat  Court  reversed  its  earlier  ruling  and 
decreed  that  stoning  to  death  was  an  acceptable  punishment  for  rape, 
adultery,  and  fornication. 

Categories  of  crime  are  listed  in  the  Penal  Code  of  Pakistan,  which 
is  the  country's  most  important  and  most  comprehensive  criminal  stat¬ 
ute.  Among  the  categories  of  more  serious  crimes  are  those  called 
"crimes  against  the  state."  for  which  the  code  authorizes  prosecution 
against  any  person  or  group  of  persons  conspiring  to  overthrow  the 
government  by  force  or  abetting  such  a  conspiracy.  Intent  of  persons 
or  groups  involved  in  a  conspiracy  against  the  government  distin¬ 
guished  such  crimes  from  riots  or  other  disturbances  that  would  not 
be  considered  antistate.  The  code  authorises  the  death  penalty  or 
lengthy  banishment  for  serious  crimes  against  the  state.  The  incitement 
of  hatred,  contempt,  or  disaffection  toward  a  lawfully  constituted  au¬ 
thority  is  alao  a  criminal  offense  punishable  by  a  maximum  sentence 
of  life  in  prison. 

Among  other  categories  of  felonies  are  offenses  relating  to  the  armed 
forces,  such  as  abetment  of  mutiny  or  desertion  or  harboring  a  deserter; 
offenses  ankut  the  p»«Mfc  ti anuulHtv  meaning  unlawful  assembly, 
rioting,  and  puhltc  disturbances;  offenses  affecting  public  health,  safety, 
and  amnia;  and  offenses  relating  to  religion.  Listed  felonies  also  include 
offenses  against  the  person,  such  as  murtfer.  abortion,  assault,  fed- 
ssisdiection.  slsaw^f,  loosed  leher.  end  rape.  as id  odbnees  sgefnst 
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property.  *uch  a*  theft.  robbery  ,  daroitv  (robbery  bv  a  group  of  five 
or  more  pervm*).  or  misappropriation  of  pnrpertv 

I’ntil  1977  punishment  hat)  been  (hvklet)  into  five  catrgonrv  death, 
banishment,  impnstmment.  forfeiture  of  property,  ant)  fines  Banish¬ 
ment.  meaning  confinement  in  a  maximum  set-tints  penitentiary  ,  may 
be  for  terms  ranging  from  seven  sears  to  life  Imprisonment  mas  )>«• 
simple  or  rigorous,  meaning  that  it  can  range  from  a  24-hour  jail 
sentence  for  tlmnkenness  or  tlisttrtierls  conduct  up  to  14  sears  at  hanl 
lalior  fttr  more  senous  offenses  juveniles  may  lie  sentenced  to  reform 
schools  for  terms  up  to  seven  sears  The  first  surge  of  martial  law 
regulations  in  julv  1977  contained  orders  establishing  military  courts 
and  pntstding  punishments  such  as  flogging  and  amputation  of  limbs 
Although  some  Muslim  scholars  objected,  the  coup  authorities  claimed 
that  such  punishments  were  permitted  bs  the  (,biran  At  the  time, 
mils  Libya  and  Saudi  Arabia  allowed  those  punishments  The  martial 
lass-  regulations  also  established  certain  maximum  punishments,  for 
example,  death  for  salxitagc  or  assaulting  a  member  of  the  armed  tones, 
death  or  amputation  for  armed  robbers .  It)  sears  imprisonment  for 
issuing  propaganda  intended  to  incite  class  or  sectarian  violence.  10 
sears'  imprisonment  or  flogging  for  insulting  or  molesting  a  woman, 
seven  sears  for  organizing  or  attending  a  public  meeting  or  demon¬ 
stration  without  permission,  five  sears  plus  flogging  for  participation 
in  any  political  activity,  three  years  or  flogging  fin  lalxir  union  activities, 
and  five  years  or  amputation  for  looting  or  theft 

The-  Penal  Code  applies  to  all  citizens  except  the  president,  duly 
acx-redlted  memliers  of  foreign  diplomatic  missions,  provincial  gover¬ 
nors.  and  judges  of  the-  high  courts — oner  again  with  the  provision  that 
marital  law  authorities  are  a  law  unto  themselves  Also  exempted  from 
criminal  liability  is  a  judicial  act  of  a  judge  done  in  good  faith,  an  act 
likely  to  cause  harm  done  without  criminal  intent  or  done  to  prevent 
other  harm,  an  act  of  a  child  under  seven  years  of  age.  an  act  of  a 
person  of  unsound  mind,  an  act  of  an  intoxicated  person  if  committed 
against  his  will  or  while  the  intoxication  rendered  him  "momentarilv 
mcapahle  of  distinguishing  right  from  wrong,  and  an  act  performed 
in  self-defense 

Cnlets  otherwise  directed  by  the  president,  the  tribal  arras  are 
outside  the  scope  of  the  code  These  areas  are  administered  bv  political 
agents  appointed  by  the  central  government  who.  of  necessity,  rrb 
on  the  tribal  leaden  for  the  actual  administering  of  the  tribal  agencies. 
The  Frontier  Crimes  Regulation  of  1901.  as  amended,  and  tribal  cus¬ 
tomary  taw  remain  in  force,  supplemented  by  special  regulations  of 
the  central  government.  Hie  Frontier  Corps  and  the  Frontier  Con¬ 
stabulary  keep  open  the  necessary  communications  routes,  but  the 
routine  police  activities  are  handled  by  tribal  guards  (kAeaaedenr).  Even 
the  martial  law  authorities  avoid  confrontation  with  some  of  the  tribes 
of  the  more  remote  frontier. 

The  Security  of  Pakistan  Act.  in  concert  with  provincial  security  acts, 
empowers  the  authorities  to  indict  any  person  “acting  to  a  manner 
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pH'iuduu)  to  the  (ItItiht.  external  affairs  and  security  of  Pakistan  or 
ihr  maintenance  of  public  order  Thr  art.  originally  mlnidi'd  to  expire 
after  five  sears  hut  extended  mam  times.  authorizes  thr  government 
to  restrict  thr  movements  of  rmprrtr  or  place  them  under  preventive 
detention  If  not  ilrtamrri.  an  individual  ma\  lie  required  to  rrport  tm 
or  h«'r  whereabouts  or  to  a|ipear  regularly  Itefore  a  designated  mag 
istrate.  restrictions  mas  also  lir  im|nm*«l  with  rrsprtl  to  a  suspect  s 
employment  or  business  activities  Violations  arr  punishable  In  mi 
pnvmmrnt  for  up  to  thrrr  vran  or  In  finr  or  In  Ixith 

In  addition  to  thr  powrr  pmvid«*d  In  thr  security  art.  preventive 
drtrntHin  mas  also  lr  ordered  und<*r  thr*  Code  of  Criminal  Procedure 
whr*n.  in  thr*  opinion  of  thr*  authontM's.  thrrr  is  a  strong  likelihood  of 
piddle  disorder  Thr*  samr*  rorlr  provides  m  it*  Section  144  that  mag 
istmtes  mas  prohibit  assembls  of  fisror  more  pervms.  bidding  of  public 
UM*rtings.  and  <  armng  of  fm**rms  for  renewable  prrxxb  of  two  months 
Thr  law  guarantees  liastc  rights  to  preventive  detainees.  but  thr  iN*nrht 
of  thr  doulit  is  with  thr  detaining  authority,  partietilarlv  under  martial 
law  A  <lr tamer* ,  In  law  must  In*  informed  of  thr  grounds  for  detention 
within  one  month  Imt  thr*  information  ran  In*  withheld  completely  if 
the  authorities  rlerm  that  thr*  public  interest  would  lie  harmt*d  In  such 
dm  knurr  Thr*  gosrrnnM'nt  is  also  rnpnred  to  grant  the  detaim*e  the 
right  to  inunsel  as  soon  as  possible,  within  16  davs  at  thr*  latest.  Pre¬ 
viously.  preventive  detention  could  not  legally  rvrrrd  three  months 
unless  an  adsisurs  hoard  kuind  sufficient  cause  to  extend  thr  period 
Sirtcr  1977,  however,  martial  law  administrators  have  been  empowered 
to  detain  am  person  for  an  indefinite  period 

Preventive  detention  was  used  extensively  by  thr  martial  law  gos  • 
rrnment  in  the  late  1970s  and  earls  1960%  ( )nr  rsampk-  was  the 
roundup  of  prditK-al  opposition  leaders  just  liefort*  thr*  start  of  an  an¬ 
nounced  program  of  civil  dmdiedicncr  in  August  ItfM  Hundreds  ol 
leaders  of  groups  opposing  martial  law  were  arrested  anti  detained  to 
keep  them  off  the  streets  during  demonstrations  in  an  attempt  to  render 
the  opposition  leaderless 

Amendments  to  the  Security  of  Pakistan  Art  in  Juls  I U7H  limited 
the  powers  of  the  provincial  high  courts  and  thr*  Supreme  Court  h> 
denying  justices  at  those  levels  the  right  to  grant  bail  to  persons  accused 
under  the  security  net.  whether  or  not  an  appeal  was  pending.  The 
amendments  further  stipulated  that  no  court  could  revise  an  order  or 
sentence  of  a  special  tribunal  or  transfer  a  case  hum  a  special  tribunal 
to  another  court  These  amendments  were  part  of  the  overall  schemes 
of  the  Bhutto  regime  to  bring  all  the  reins  of  power  into  the  office  of 
the  prime  minister. 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Constitution— -also  aimed  at  garnering  power 
tor  the  executive  and  limiting  the  power  of  the  judiciary — was  adopted 
by  thr  National  Assembly  in  September  1876.  The  bill  provided  that 
no  court  could  grant  bail  to  persons  charged  with  subversion,  causing 
explosions,  or  under  any  provision  of  the  security  act.  that  no  court 
could  set  aside  charges  on  grounds  that  they  were  not  consistent  with 
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Mimtilutiondlv  guaranteed  rights.  that  chief  justices  would  hold  office 
(or  four  sears  on  ihr  high  courts  and  five  yean  on  the  Supreme  Court, 
instead  of  for  life,  ami  that  high  court  judge*  could  he  transferred  to 
the  Supreme  Court  or  to  other  high  courts  The  hill  also  provided  that 
provincial  governors  could  not  he  natives  of  the  provinces  they  gov  ¬ 
erned  Oppooent*  argued  that  the  lull  was  olrvtouslv  designed  to  weaken 
the  (udMtarv.  hut  Bhutto  argued  that  it  was  netessars  because  the 
<ourts  had  cni-niai  bed  on  the  power  of  the  esecutive  Bhutto  won  at 
the  time,  hut  such  ohvious  power  grain  and  the  arbitrariness  id  his 
governing  were  instrumental  in  bringing  down  his  government  less 
than  a  sear  later 

As  originalls  written,  the  Secuntv  of  Pakistan  Act  provided  anthoritv 
to  abolish  anv  association  suspected  id  acting  or  being  used  m  a 
manner  prejudicial  to  the  public  interest  An  amendment  later  reduced 
this  authority  to  suspension  for  a  three-month  period  Other  laws  in- 
sot -able  m  this  connection  are  the  Criminal  l  .aw  i.Amemlment)  Act  of 
1906.  which  proscnlies.  among  other  things,  the  activities  of  political 
parties  considered  antistate,  and  the  Political  Parties  Act  id  1962.  de¬ 
signed  to  prohibit  the  format  ion  id  parties  detrimental  to  "Islamic 
ideology  or  the  mtegnts  id  Pakistan  The  latter  law  also  enjoins  a 
parts  from  receiving  ans  foreign  aid  or  from  affiliating  itself  with  any 
foreign  political  organization  I'nder  the  martial  law  regime,  all  political 
activities  have  hern  banned,  and  all  political  parties  have  been  declared 
illegal 

The  scope  <d  the  Secunts  id  Pakistan  Act  extends  also  to  the  domain 
<d  the  mass  communication*  media  The  statute  may  he  citrd  to  prohibit 
the  printing  and  dissemination  of  any  publications  regarded  likelv  to 
endangrr  public  order  and  to  dissolv  e  management  of  publishing  houses 
issuing  such  publications  It  is  reinforced  by  the  Press  and  Publications 
t Amendments  Ordinance  id  1963.  which  provides  for  the  banning  of 
"objectionable  materials"  that  preach  violence  against  thr  government, 
create  feelings  of  enmity  between  provinces,  abet  disaffection  within 
the  armed  forces  or  police  forces,  or  undermine  discipline  in  those 
forces 

The  Government  Servants  (Conduct)  Act  of  1964.  designed  to  en¬ 
force  the  political  neutrality  of  public  servants,  may  also  be  used  against 
members  of  their  families.  The  law  directs  that  no  government  servant 
shall  permit  any  person  dependent  on  him  for  maintenance  or  under 
hts  care  or  control  to  take  part  in.  or  in  any  way  assist,  any  movement 
or  activity  which  is,  or  tends  indirectly  to  be.  subversive  of  govern¬ 
ment."  It  also  prohibits  government  servants  from  communicating  di¬ 
rectly  or  indirectly  with  “a  foreign  mission  in  Pakistan  or  any  foreign 
aid-giving  agency  to  secure  for  himself  invitations  to  visit  a  foreign 
country  or  to  elicit  offers  of  training  facilities  abroad.  ” 

Persons  charged  with  espionage  are  punishable  under  the  Official 
Secrets  Act  of  1911.  A  1966  amendment  prescribes  the  death  penalty 
for  a  person  convicted  of  espionage  instead  of  imprisonment  for  a  term 
of  14  years  aa  originally  provided.  A  government  regulation  prohibits 
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former  govpmmrnl  official*  from  working  lor  foreign  diplomatic  miv 
oom  in  order  to  prevent  leaks  of  security  information  Pakistanis  seek¬ 
ing  employment  with  foreign  embassies  or  any  fiweign  government 
agencies  are  returned  to  obtain  prior  permission  from  the  Pakistani 
authorities 

The  martial  law  regime  has  played  havoc  with  the  operation  of  the 
court  system  ami  with  court  procedure  (see  The  Politicized  Intelli¬ 
gentsia.  ch  4)  The  restrictions  imposed  on  the  judiciary  have  seriously 
undermined  this  former  pillar  of  government  Previously,  the  Supreme 
Court,  the  provincial  high  courts,  district  and  sessions  courts,  and  the 
various  magistrate  courts  that  constituted  the  system  maintained  a 
precarious  independence,  even  under  earlier  military  rulers  as  well  as 
under  Bhutto,  who  purposely  sought  to  weaken  the  power  of  the  courts. 
In  1981  Zia  fired  the  chief  justice  and  (bur  other  justices  of  the  Supreme 
Cmirt.  along  with  several  high  court  judges,  who  had  refused  to  swear 
allegiance  tu  Zia's  new  Provisional  Constitutional  Order,  which  limits 
the  powers  of  the  civil  courts,  outlaws  political  parties,  and  grants  the 
president  unlimited  power  to  amend  the  Constitution  (see  K merging 
Political  System,  ch  4) 

The  superimposing  of  military’  courts  and  Shariat  courts  on  the  legal 
system  since  1977  has  impeded  the  operation  of  the  regular  courts. 
The  introduction  of  Shariat  punishments  has  also  added  an  element  of 
confusion  in  that  punishments  have  been  assessed,  e  g.,  amputation 
of  a  limb.  I  ml  as  of  late  1983  had  not  been  earned  out.  As  far  as  is 
known,  no  sentence  of  amputation  has  actually  been  carried  out.  al¬ 
though  several  convicted  felons  have  been  known  to  have  received 
such  sentences.  Through  a  martial  law  regulation  of  1981 .  a  basic  tenet 
of  the  extant  legal  system  was  turned  ISO  degrees  as  the  law  regarding 
subversion  was  changed  to  read  "a  military  court  on  the  basis  of  police 
or  any  other  investigation  alone  may.  unless  the  contrary  is  proved, 
presume  that  this  accused  has  committed  the  offense  charged  with." 
The  pending  inauguration  of  Qazi  courts,  in  which  religious  figures  are 
judges,  tends  to  muddy-  further  the  judicial  waters  The  progressive 
destruction  of  the  legal  system  has  brought  cries  of  anguish  horn  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  bar  nationwide,  many  of  whom  complained,  demonstrated, 
and  even  engaged  in  hunger  strikes,  all  to  no  avail 

The  military  court  system,  inaugurated  shortly  after  the  coup  in  1977, 
consists  of  courts  on  two  levels:  the  special  military  court  and  the 
summary  military  court  The  seriousness  of  an  indictment  determines 
the  level  of  the  court  that  will  hear  a  case.  A  special  military  court  is 
constituted  just  like  a  field  general  court  martial  under  the  Pakistan 
Army  Act.  1952.  having  the  same  powers  and  following  the  same  pro¬ 
cedures  (see  Military  justice,  this  ch  ).  A  summary  military  court  is 
the  same  as  a  summary  court-martial.  Any  martial  law  administrator 
has  the  power  to  convene  a  summary  military  court  simply  by  ap¬ 
pointing  any  military  officer  to  act  in  that  capacity.  According  to  martial 
law  regulations,  a  summary  military  court  may  not  "pats  sentences  of 
death  or  amputation  or  imprisonment  for  fife  or  rigorous  imprisonment 
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nrrfding  one  ve«r  or  whipping  exceeding  15  stripes  or  fine  exceeding 
RxVdOO  (for  value  of  the  rupee — see  (•lossarv)  Martial  law  admin¬ 
istrators  may  assign  any  case  to  a  military  court 

Incident*  of  Crime 

Official  statistics  are  compiled  from  reports  gathered  from  the  lowest 
levels  of  the  system  and  processed  through  the  various  headquarters 
in  the  structure  Because  it  is  a  slow  process  and  because  standards 
and  definitions  mas  be  reflected,  analysts  have  considered  crime  sta¬ 
tistics  as  being  generally  unreliable  Furthermore,  most  observers  are 
confident  that  a  substantial  but  unquantifiable  amount  of  crime  is  not 
reported  to  the  police  In  am  assessment  of  the  crime  situation,  a 
distinction  must  be  made  between  ordinary  (nonpolitical)  criminal  ac¬ 
tivities  and  violations  of  the  Security  of  Pakistan  Act  (see  Threats  to 
Internal  Security,  this  ch  t 

A  random  survey  of  newspaper  articles  and  reports  on  crime  m  1983 
indicated  that  armed  robbers .  dacoits .  and  automobile  and  motorcycle 
theft  were  frequently  reported  crimes  Smuggling  of  all  kinds  and 
narcotics  trafficking  were  also  of  obvious  concern  to  the  authorities.  A 
resolution  of  the  (  entraJ  Action  (armmittee  of  the  Movement  for  the 
Restoration  of  Democracy  (MRD).  issued  at  an  April  1983  meeting, 
condemned  the  martial  law  authorities  for  their  unbalanced  preoccu¬ 
pation  with  political  dissidents,  which,  according  to  the  MRD.  enabled 
real  criminals  to  go  free  The  statement  also  claimed  that  the  years  of 
martial  law  had  witnessed  unprecedented  growth  in  the  crimes  of 
robbery  ,  dacoity.  murder,  rape,  and  other  heinous  offenses. 

Trafficking  in  narcotics  has  become  a  major  problem  for  law  au¬ 
thorities.  and  the  quantity  of  heroin  from  the  NWFP  being  smuggled 
to  outside  markets  bv  the  rarlv  1980s  reached  alarming  proportions 
An  article  by  William  k  Stevens  in  the  St tr  York  Timet  of  June  30. 
1983.  stated  that  Pakistan  has  surpassed  Southeast  Asia  as  a  supplier 
of  heroin  to  the  United  States  and  the  rest  of  the  world  Poppies  are 
grown  on  both  sides  of  the  Afghan -Pakistani  border  in  the  NWKP  and 
the  tribal  areas,  and  the  heroin  is  produced  in  a  large  number  of  small, 
primitive  laboratories,  after  which  it  is  smuggled  out  of  the  country 
by  "a  growing  and  increasingly  skillful  network  of  Pakistani  traffickers. " 

The  head  of  the  Narcotics  (iontrul  Board  admitted  that  his  agency 
had  been  overwhelmed  by  the  mushrooming  drug  trade  of  the  late 
1970a  and  early  1980s,  and  even  though  huge  quantities  of  heroin  had 
been  sewed.  he  feared  that  much  larger  quantities  had  been  smuggled 
to  foreign  markets  An  additional  problem  for  the  control  board  was 
the  quantity  of  heroin  being  produced  in  the  tribal  areas,  where  the 
central  government  exercises  tittle  or  no  authority.  Further  adding  to 
the  drug  problem  in  1983  was  the  increasing  use  of  illicit  drugs  by 
young  Pakistanis,  but  heroin  was  not  the  mafor  cause  of  concern,  the 
choice  of  the  relatively  small  number  of  young  drug  abusers  was  psy¬ 
chotropic  synthetic  drugs  that  were  being  smuggled  into  Pakistan  as 
the  heroin  was  being  smuggled  out.  The  historic  tradition  of  legal 
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production  of  opium  from  poppirv  both  brforr  and  after  independ¬ 
ence.  has  also  presented  problems  to  the  authorities  since  the  custom 
was  outlawed  in  1979.  The  Narcotics  Control  Board  was  being  aided 
in  its  struggle  against  drug  trafficking  bv  the  I'nited  States  Drug  En¬ 
forcement  Administration.  The  reputation  as  one  of  the  world's  leading 
exporters  of  opium  and  heroin  seemed  incongruous  in  a  country  that 
sentences  people  to  lie  flogged  or  imprisoned  for  consuming  alcoholic 
beverages. 

Frmmi  System 

Custody  and  rehabilitation  of  persons  sentenced  to  imprisonment, 
a  provincial  function,  is  administered  under  the  Penal  C^ode  of  1860. 
the  Prisons  Ad  of  1894.  ami  the  Prisoners  Act  of  1900.  as  amended 
Although  the  system  has  expanded,  there  has  been  little  change  in 
method  since  the  days  of  British  control  The  highest  provincial  official 
in  prison  management  is  the  inspector  general  of  prisons.  At  division 
level  the  senior  official  in  the  prison  system  is  called  the  director  of 
prisons,  at  district  or  municipal  level  the  senior  official  is  the  jail  su¬ 
perintendent.  At  village  level  there  are  police  lockups.  All  installations, 
except  at  village  level,  are  operated  by  prison  police  who  are  usually 
permanently  assigned  to  such  duty.  The  central  government  aids  prov¬ 
incial  prison  administrations  with  federal  funding  and  with  operation 
of  the  Central  Jail  Training  Institute. 

According  to  observers,  the  facilities  of  the  prison  system  have  low 
standards  of  hygiene  and  sanitation,  poor  living  conditions,  lack  of  bask- 
necesiities.  and  many  other  problems  affecting  the  moral  and  physical 
well-being  of  the  inmates.  Over  a  period  of  several  years,  many  ob¬ 
servers  have  attributed  the  poor  conditions  primarily  to  overcrowding. 
Various  reform  commissions  since  the  1960s  have  recommended  ad¬ 
ditional  facilities  and  greater  emphasis  on  rehabilitation,  but  a  mayor 
reform  program  has  not  evolved,  probably  liecauae  of  inadequate  funds 
and  because  of  continuing  strife  in  the  country. 

The  Council  of  Islamic  Ideology  made  a  series  of  proposals  in  early 
1983  that  were  designed  to  make  treatment  of  prisoners  somewhat 
more  humane  and  to  rehabilitate  them  if  at  all  possible.  Measures 
recommended  by  the  council  included  improvement  of  visiting  and 
mail  privileges  as  well  as  improvement  of  prison  diet;  "food  should  he 
adequate,  hygienic,  and  energising."  Concerning  visiting  privileges, 
the  council  recommended  that  prisoners  serving  sentences  longer  than 
six  years  be  allowed  regular  periods  of  brief  parole  to  visit  wives  and 
children,  and  if  such  paroles  were  not  possible,  they  should  be  per¬ 
mitted  conjugal  visits  by  wives  in  the  privacy  of  prison  "family  quar¬ 
ters."  Prisoners  serving  short  sentences  for  minor  offenses  should  not 
be  confined  with  hardened  criminals,  and  "political  prisoners  should 
be  kept  apart  from  those  who  have  committed  moral  crimes."  Rec¬ 
ommendations  for  rehabilitation  primarily  concerned  "Islamic  and  eth¬ 
ical  education."  and  the  provision  of  adequate  facilities  for  "collective 
prayers"  and  lessons  from  the  Holy  Quran."  The  council  also  stated 
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that  thr  puniihmml  of  Aontinx  thould  hr  dispensed  in  strict  con- 
fbrmitv  with  thr  Whipping  Ordinance  "  Ukr  earlier  administrations. 
Zu  i  was  intrrrstrd  in  prison  rrfcirm.  hut  no  known  programs  had  been 
given  any  priority 

There  are  three  classes  of  confinement  inr  prisoners,  usual )v  referred 
to  as  Class  A.  B.  and  C  ('lass  C  cells,  in  which  ordinary  criminals 
serve  their  sentences,  have  hren  reported  as  having  dirt  floors  and 
Hint  furnishing  and  being  overcrowded  Depending  on  ahilitv  to  pav 
for  amenities  (however  slight  thes  mav  lie),  as  well  as  on  social  and 
political  status,  a  prisoner  may  expect  the  better  treatment,  less  crowded 
tells,  and  better  food  of  (’lass  B  confinement  Cass  A  confinement 
was  reportedls  reserved  for  very  important  prisoners. 

Threats  to  Internal  Security 

Pakistan  in  late  IW3.  in  its  seventh  year  of  martial  law  under  Zia 
continued  to  sutler  from  political  distidence  and  from  public  disturb¬ 
ances  generated  by  political  opponents  of  the  regime  Although  political 
parties  were  outlawed  by  a  martial  law  edict  in  1979.  the  administrative 
structures  of  the  parties  remained  intact,  their  leaders — when  not  un¬ 
der  arrest  or  in  fail — remained  active,  and  the  press  continued  to  report 
party  activ  ities  Outlawing  the  parties  had  failed  to  quell  the  spirit  of 
political  opponents,  and  demonstrations  against  the  martial  law  au¬ 
thorities  were  commonplace  despite  official  harassment  Centrist  and 
leftist  parties  (mostly  under  the  banner  of  the  MRD)  were  harassed 
more  than  right-wing  parties,  hut  this  did  not  curtail  their  political 
activities  In  essence,  despite  the  status  of  official  nonexistence  (  "de¬ 
funct"  in  governmental  parlance),  the  parties  continued  as  political 
opposition  groups.  In  addition,  the  government  faced  subversive  ac¬ 
tivities  from  clandestine  dissident  groups  as  well  as  from  long-standing 
regional,  linguistic,  and  religious  struggles  (see  The  Nationalities  and 
Civil- Military  Administration,  ch.  4).  Since  the  execution  of  Bhutto,  a 
group  of  insurgents  known  as  Al  Zutfikar  has  operated  from  sanctuaries 
in  neighboring  Afghanistan,  although  the  leaders  of  the  group.  Bhutto's 
sons,  were  reportedly  expelled  from  Afghanistan  in  mid-19H3 

Ever  since  independence  the  country  has  been  beset  by  civil  dis¬ 
turbances  so  numerous  that  (hey  have  become  an  established  feature 
of  political  life  Even  under  the  martial  law  administrations  of  Ayuh 
Khan,  Yahya  Khan,  and  Zia  (perhaps  because  of  martial  law),  the  people 
of  cities  and  Urge  towns  have  risen  time  and  agrin  to  appose  the 
authorities  and  demand  attention  to  their  grievances  In  most  instances 
disorders  erupted  in  sometimes  spontaneous,  sometimes  planned  mass 
demonstrations  by  students,  striking  workers,  religious  groups,  or  a 
cross  section  of  afl.  aroused  to  the  point  of  protest  by  conditions  that 
they  considered  Intolerable.  Demonstrations  have  been  staged  fre¬ 
quently  in  protest  agrinat  unfulfilled  government  promises  or  as  a 
means  of  making  representations  to  the  authoritio  that  could  not  be 
ignored  Causes  of  djsturhanrrs  hove  varied  according  to  local  and 
roffieaal  r notings  m  ici  most  have  had  distinct  political  overtones.  Vi- 
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olent  rluhn  between  poike  and  demonstrators  have  become  the  rule 
rather  than  the  exception  Communal  tension*  rooted  in  centuries  of 
mutual  distrust  and  jealousies  among  disparate  croups  have  also  spawned 
civil  disorder. 

l^abor  strife  and  student  turbulence,  both  endemic  in  Pakistan  since 
independence,  are  often  the  cause  of  public  disorders,  but  languagr 
and  religious  disputes  have  sometimes  caused  memorable  disputes  (see 
Ethnic  Relations,  cb  2)  In  the  early  1970s,  when  the  provincial  as¬ 
sembly  in  Sind  passed  a  bill  making  Sindhi  the  provincial  language, 
the  proponents  of  Urdu,  the  official  national  language,  reacted  vio¬ 
lently  Karachi  became  the  arena  far  mass  demonstrations,  arson,  and 
looting  as  mobs  blocked  highways  and  railroads  and  successfully  shut 
down  many  businesses  and  serv  ices  A  curfew  and  the  invoking  of  the 
Code  of  Criminal  Procedure  to  prohibit  assembly  of  five  or  more  per¬ 
sons  and  the  carrying  of  any  kind  of  weapon  temporarily  stalled  the 
violence,  but  not  before  several  people  had  been  killed  and  many 
others — including  40  or  more  policemen — had  been  wounded  The 
rioting  had  by  that  time  spread  to  Hyderabad,  where  many  more 
casualties  occurred  Rival  political  factions  fought  each  other  as  wed 
as  the  police,  who  increasingly  used  tear  gas  and  fired  into  the  massed 
demonstrators,  but  before  order  was  restored,  regular  armed  forces 
had  to  be  used  as  police  reinforcements.  Bhutto  involved  himself  per¬ 
sonally  to  arrange  a  compromise  that  was  acceptable  to  the  disputants, 
and  that  particular  language  crisis  ended. 

Another  frequent  cause  of  disturbances  has  been  sectarian  rifts,  de¬ 
spite  the  fact  that  the  country  is  more  than  90  percent  Muslim.  The 
first  use  of  the  army  in  a  civil  disturbance  occurred  in  the  early  1990s 
when  two  Muslim  sects.  Ahrars  and  Ahmadiyas.  clashed  in  the  Punjab 
and  the  police  were  unable  to  restore  order  (see  Religious  Minorities, 
ch.  2).  Ten  years  later  clashes  between  Shiah  and  Sunni  Muslims  in 
Lahore  overwhelmed  the  police,  and  once  again  the  regular  army  was 
called  on  to  act  in  the  role  of  police  in  restoring  order.  In  the  1970a 
the  Ahmadtya  sect  was  again  the  center  of  controversy  as  a  majority 
in  the  National  Assembly  pushed  through  a  constitutional  amendment 
that  declared  the  sect  non-Muslim 

Zia  and  the  military  junta  have  had  as  much  (or  more)  trouble  than 
any  of  their  predecessors  in  attempting  to  curb  civil  disturbances  before 
they  could  grow  into  civil  war.  They  ended  the  guerrilla  warfare  in 
Baluchistan  that  had  plagued  Bhutto  for  four  years,  but  the  Batuch 
teemed  only  to  have  been  quieted  rather  than  pacified.  The  army 
UMfntained  a  gsrriaon  of  80,000  soldiers  in  and  around  Quetta,  the 
Bakich  capital,  ostensibly  because  of  the  proximity  of  Soviet  forces  in 
Afrhaaiatan,  but  the  Quetta  garrison  was  die  same  strength  before  the 
Soviet  invasion.  Although  not  on  the  verge  of  revolution,  the  NWFP 
and  the  tribal  area#  where  “guns  are  part  of  our  tribal  dress“  seemed 
aKwavt  in  he  nm  the  ed it  of  turmoil,  nunnowdint  the  nrnhtrnii  of  fe 
central  government  In  Islamabad.  In  Sind  die  miiiIsi  l’>  Ing  conviction 
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that  the  Punpdu*  uml  rrliigirs  ckwnitMtr  Pakistani  iftun  wtlon  all 
activities  and  crratrs  a  threat  to  the  central  government 

The  Smirl  in*  aston  of  Afghanistan  and  the  sulisequeut  l'SI3  2  billion 
awl  package  from  the  I'mted  State*  were  a  boon  to  the  Zia  (Jmemmcnt. 
nevertheless.  in  late  IffS]  that  government  wa*  in  trouble  with  it*  own 
citizen*  The  trouble  appeared  to  lie  surmountable.  but  tin*  govern¬ 
ment  did  not  radiate  stabiht*.  it  relied  on  In-ax  \  police  and  militar* 
forte  to  curb  protester*  in  dozen*  of  citie*  and  town*,  and  Zia  imo- 
again  promised  eleetHMt* 

At  time*.  appi*ared  to  lie  a  watershed  year  for  the  Zia  govern¬ 
ment.  a  seeming  myriad  of  economic,  legal,  religious,  and  social  prob¬ 
lem*  were  constant!*  underscored  b\  the  nationwide  dissatisfaction 
with  the  martial  law  government  ami  with  martial  law  per  sc  Karls 
m  the  year  sectarian  rioting  la-tween  Shiah  and  Sunni  Muslims  resulted 
in  some  death*  and  considerable  destruction  of  property,  including  tin* 
burning  of  a  mosque  l^ter.  a  decision  by  the  central  government  on 
role  of  evidence  in  court  case*,  to  the  effect  that  esidenee  submitted 
by  a  man  would  lie  equal  to  that  sulnnitted  by  two  women,  provoked 
immediate  reaction  Many  women  t landed  together  m  protest,  and  a 
group  tailing  itself  the  Women's  Action  Korom  took  to  the  streets  in 
Lahore  to  demonstrate  against  the  new  ruling  A  lathi  charge  hy  the 
[.abort-  police  broke  up  the  demonstration  but  also  (nought  instant 
condemnation  of  the  police  and  the  Zia  government  By  midsummer, 
hundred*  of  lawyer*  around  the  country  were  participating  in  svmholic 
hunger  strikes  to  dramatize  their  demand*  for  a  return  to  constitutioiia! 
law  and  government  Not  all  politically  active  Pakistanis  liacked  tin- 
attempts  of  dissident  group*  to  end  the  martial  taw  government,  how¬ 
ever.  some  Zia  supporters,  claiming  that  tin*  dissenter*  wanted  to  return 
the  Pakistan  People's  Party  (PPP — Bhuttos  party  '  to  power,  clashed 
with  anttgovernment  demonstrator* 

During  the  summer  the  MRD  leaders  announced  that  the*  would 
issue  a  call  for  a  nationwide  civil  disobedience  campaign  to  begin  on 
Independence  Day.  August  14  Several  davi  before  the  planned  action, 
police  around  the  country  began  rounding  up  political  activists  in  an 
attempt  to  render  the  opposition  movement  leaderless,  but  as  the  date 
approached,  many  leaders  went  underground  to  escape  the  police 
dragnet.  In  an  obvious  attempt  to  blunt  the  effect  of  the  civil  diso¬ 
bedience  action  before  it  got  started.  Zia  delivered  his  nationally  tel¬ 
evised  Independence  Day  speech  two  days  early  In  his  speech  Zia 
promised  an  end  to  martial  law.  national  elections,  and  a  hill  return 
to  a  democratic  system,  he  further  promised  that  he  would  not  tolerate 
civil  disturbances.  Supporters  praised  Zias  initiative,  saying  he  "has 
set  the  nation  on  the  path  toward  democracy."  but  apposition  leaden 
rf)fnpQ  ms  spNcit  m  iBfmy  Mocncr  tactic  to  pcrpwync  rmmtim  iiw, 
mey  owwi  rrnwwwj  omfit  cbm  hmt  mu  crvn  oMOficiiicttcc. 

The  prolast  campaign  began  on  schedule  in  several  of  the  country's 
major  cities  and  towns,  la  Karachi  90.000  demonstrators  surrounded 
the  mausoleum  of  Mohaamaad  Ahjinaah.  the  nation's  founding  father. 
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in  the  largest  protest  action  of  the  day.  similar  but  smaller  actions  took 
place  around  the  country  Despite  a  large  turnout  of  police  at  all 
demonstration  sites,  the  opposition  leaders  who  had  been  in  hiding 
joined  the  demonstrators.  Hundreds  of  arrests  were  made,  but  the 
MRI)  activists  vowed  publicly  to  continue  their  protests  against  martial 
law  Privately,  many  opposition  leaders  voiced  the  fear  that  their  cam¬ 
paign  would  fail  unless  they  were  touted  by  much  larger  crowds  in 
order  to  make  it  a  truly  mass  demonstration.  Observers  credited  the 
arrests  of  leaders  (as  well  as  interna)  dissension)  with  having  thrown 
the  MRD  ranks  into  dissaray  in  the  day  s  leading  up  to  August  14. 

During  the  neat  week  demonstrations  occurred  daily,  leading  '•> 
confrontations  with  the  police,  arrests,  and  violence.  Karachi  continued 
to  be  the  main  focus  of  the  protest  movement,  but  other  Sindhi  towns 
and  cities  witnessed  large  demonstrations,  and  small  demonstrations 
continued  in  other  locations  around  thr  country  Before  thr  end  of  the 
week  several  people,  including  some  policemen,  had  been  killed  or 
wounded  In  an  effort  to  curb  the  violence .  army  troops  and  parami¬ 
litary  forces  were  deployed  in  bind  as  police  reinforcements  Some 
reports  indicated  that  as  many  as  12  cities  and  towns  were  under  army 
control  by  the  second  week  of  the  protest  Another  government  meas¬ 
ure  to  curb  the  demonstrations  became  apparent  as  a  summary  military 
court  sentenced  four  politicians  to  be  flogged  for  having  participated 
in  the  action.  During  the  nett  several  davs.  other  demonstrators  re¬ 
ceived  one-year  prison  sentences  plus  10  lashes  from  military  courts. 
Despite  the  level  of  protest  activity  in  Sind,  the  campaign  lagged  in 
other  parts  of  the  country 

At  the  end  of  thr  second  week  of  the  action,  more  than  20  people 
had  been  killed  and  more  than  1.600  (the  opposition  claimed  3.000) 
were  in  jail  either  awaiting  trial  or  already  sentenced  for  violations  of 
martial  law  That  law  states  that  raising  a  Iwinner  or  placard  cm  which 
an  antigoventment  slogan  is  printed,  orally  making  an  antigovrrnment 
statement,  or  assembling  in  a  group  of  more  than  five  for  other  than 
religious  purposes  is  punishable  by  flogging  or  imprisonment.  The 
rigorous  enforcement  of  the  draconian  martial  taw  regulations  seemed 
to  have  an  efect  on  demonstrators,  particularly  outside  thr  province 
of  Sind.  The  quickly  convened  summary  military'  courts  in  Lahore. 
Peshawar.  Rawalpindi,  and  other  cities  rapidly  disposed  of  cases  and 
thee  publicised  the  harsh  sentences  in  order  to  deter  other  potential 
dissidents 

After  two  weeks  the  movement  appeared  to  be  confined  to  Sind, 
and  the  central  government  seemed  confident  that  it  could  easily  con¬ 
trol  the  minor  ftarr-ups  in  other  provinces.  Most  opposition  leaders 
were  under  arrest — many  in  jail,  others  under  house  arrest — and  the 
lower  level  leadership  did  not  seem  able  to  manage  the  campaign 
Merchants  around  the  country,  who  objected  to  disruptions  at  their 
businesses,  announced  support  of  the  government  despite  martini  law, 
lawyers,  who  hod  led  opposition  to  Zia  since  the  coup,  were  divided 
an  the  eflecMvtniss  of  the  civil  disobedience  cmnpeign.  and  even  die 
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usually  vuUtilr  university  itudrnti  dk)  not  join  the  movrmrnt  In  large 
number*  By  early  September,  although  demonstration*  continued, 
the  government  was  fully  in  control,  and  Zia  was  confident  enough  to 
leave  the  country  on  a  planned  visit  to  Turkey 

•  •  • 


A  monograph  prepared  hr  the  Department  of  State  by  Stephen 
Philip  Cohen.  Security  Decision- Making  in  Pakistan,  is  invaluable  for 
any  reader  interested  in  the  Pakistani  armed  forces  The  same  author's 
contribution  to  Security  Policies  of  Developing  Countries,  edited  by 
Rdward  A  Kolodzie)  and  Robert  E  Harkavy.  provides  a  good  sketch 
of  the  Pakistani  security  scene  A  Rand  publication  written  by  Francis 
Fukuyama.  The  Security  of  Pakistan  A  Trip  Report,  has  an  excellent 
analysts  of  the  Pakistani -United  States  relationship  at  the  beginning  of 
thr  IWOs.  and  Fukuyama's  Pakistan  sitter  the  Soviet  Invasion  of  Af¬ 
ghanistan  is  also  an  important  contribution 

The  Story  of  the  Pakistan  Army  by  Fazal  Muqeem  Khan,  although 
published  in  IW3.  remains  a  standard  reference  work  that  should  not 
be  ignored  Another  interesting  and  informative  work.  Our  Defense 
Cause,  bv  lieutenant  General  Mohammed  Attiqur  Rahman,  is  well 
described  In  its  subtitle  An  Analysis  of  Pakistan's  Past  and  Future 
Military  Rale  For  the  internal  security  aspects  of  the  country  under 
martial  law  since  1977 .  many  perceptive  articles  have  appeared  in  news¬ 
papers  and  magazines  (For  further  information  and  complete  citations, 
see  Bibliography  1 
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Metric  Convenfcm  Coefficients 
Temperature  and  Rainfall.  Selected  Cities.  1979 
Population  by  Province  and  Federal  Area*.  1972  and  1981 
Average  Annual  Population  Growth  Rate*.  1901  -81 
Rural  and  Urban  Population  Increase.  1951-81 
Enrollment  bv  Educational  l>eve1  and  Ses.  Selected  School  Year*. 
1960-61  to  1982-63 

Summary  of  Consolidated  (Government  Budget  Revenue*.  M 
1970-873 

Summary  of  (  Consolidated  (^eminent  Budget  F.ipenditures  and 
Deficit*.  KY  1979  S3 

Estimated  lahor  Force  bv  Sector  of  Employment.  FY  1972.  FY 
1982.  and  FY  1983 

Number  and  Area  of  Privatr  Farms.  I960  and  1980 
Area  of  Major  Crop*.  Selected  Yean.  FY'  1961-83 
Production  of  Major  Crops.  Selected  Yean.  FY  1961-83 
Larfor- Scale  Manufacturing  by  Industry  .  FY  1976 
(Composition  of  Imports.  FY  1979-82 
Composition  of  Esport*.  FY  1979-82 
Summary  of  Balance  of  Payments.  FY  1979-83 
I  leadership  Changes  in  the  Central  ( Government.  1947-83 
Air  Force  Aircraft  Inventory.  1983 
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Table  I  Metric  Conversion  Coefficient* 
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Table  4.  Avenge  Annual  Population  Growth  Hate*.  1901  -HI 
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Table  7 .  Summary  of  Ctmtolidated  Government  Budget  Revenue*. 

FY  /979-M' 
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Table  9  Estimated  Isobor  Force  by  Sector  of  Employment.  FT  1972. 

FY  I9H2.  and  FY  I9H3 
(in  thou  lands) 
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TabU  II  A rra  of  Major  Crop*.  Selected  Years.  FY  I96I-H3 
(in  thousands  of  hectares) 
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Tokle  12  Production  of  Hofor  Crop*.  Selected  Yean.  FY  I96I-H3 
(In  dwmmk  of  too*) 
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Table  13  Ijarge-ScaU  Manufacturing,  by  Industry.  FY  1976 1 
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TabU  14  Composition  of  Imports.  FI'  1979-82 
(in  millions  of  rupees)' 
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DIG — Gcnenlly  used  abbreviation  for  the  rank  of  deputy  inspector 
general  in  the  police  and  the  Frontier  Corps 

fiscal  year  (FY) — Begins  July  I.  ends  June  30  FY  I9H3  began  July  I. 
1962.  and  ended  June  30.  1963 

GDP  (gross  domestic  product)— A  value  measure  of  the  Bow  of  do¬ 
mestic  goods  and  services  produced  by  an  economy  over  a  period 
of  time,  such  as  a  year  Onk  output  values  of  goods  for  final 
consumption  and  investment  are  included  because  the  values  of 
primary  and  intermediate  production  are  assumed  to  be  included 
in  final  prices.  GDP  is  sometimes  aggregated  and  shown  at  market 
prices,  meaning  that  indirect  taxes  and  subsidies  are  included, 
when  these  have  been  eliminated,  the  result  is  GDP  at  factor  cost. 
The  word  gross  indicates  that  deductions  for  depreciation  of  phys¬ 
ical  assets  have  not  been  made.  See  mUo  GNP 

GNP  (gross  national  product) — GDP  (q.v  )  plus  the  net  income  or  loss 
stemming  from  transactions  with  foreign  countries.  For  Pakistan 
the  GNP  in  the  1970s  was  significantly  larger  than  the  GDP.  GNP 
is  the  broadest  measurement  of  the  output  of  goods  and  services 
by  an  economy.  It  can  be  calculated  at  market  prices,  which  in¬ 
clude  indirect  taxes  and  subsidies.  Because  indirect  taxes  and 
subsidies  are  only  transfer  payments,  GNP  is  often  calculated  at 
factor  cost  by  removing  indirect  taxes  and  subsidies. 

Hadood — Arabic  technical  term  ( hadud .  sing  .  hadd)  for  punishments 
prescribed  far  certain  acts  that  are  viewed  as  crimes  against  Islam 

IG — Generally  used  abbreviation  for  the  rank  of  inspector  general  in 
the  police  and  the  Frontier  Corps. 

imam — A  word  used  in  several  senses  In  general  use  and  lowercased, 
it  means  the  leader  of  congregational  prayers,  as  such  it  implies 
no  ordination  or  special  spiritual  powers  beyond  sufficient  edu¬ 
cation  to  carry  out  this  function  It  is  also  used  figuratively  by 
many  Sunni  <q  t  >  Muslims  to  mean  the  leader  of  the  Islamic 
community  Among  Shiites  iq  t .  >  the  word  takes  on  many  complex 
and  controversial  meanings,  in  general,  however,  it  indicates  that 
particular  descendant  of  the  House  of  Ah  who  is  believed  to  have 
been  God's  designated  repository  of  the  spiritual  authority  inher¬ 
ent  in  that  line.  The  identity  of  this  individual  and  the  means  of 
ascertaining  his  identity  have  been  the  major  issues  causing  di¬ 
visions  among  Shiites. 

International  Monetary  Fund  (IMF)— Established  along  with  the  World 
Bank  (qc)  in  1945.  the  IMF  is  a  specialized  agency  affiliated  with 
the  United  Nation*  and  is  responsible  for  stabilizing  international 
exchange  loans  to  its  members  (including  industrialized  and  de¬ 
veloping  countries)  when  they  experience  balance  of  payments 
difficulties.  These  loans  frequently  carry  conditions  that  require 
substantial  internal  economic  adjustments  by  the  recipients,  most 
of  which  are  developing  countries 
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jihad — The  struggle  to  establish  the  law  of  Ciod  on  earth,  often  inter¬ 
preted  to  mean  holy  war 

JUI — Jamiat-ul-Ulema-i-Islam  In  late  1983  a  defunct  political  party. 

JUP — Jaimat-nl-l  lema-i- Pakistan  In  late  1983  a  defunct  political  party. 

khan — Sometimes  the  title  of  a  local  ruler  or  prince,  as  the  khan  of 
Kalat  Among  the  Pakhtuns  (q. c  ).  most  men  of  good  family  claim 
the  title. 

ahiu — The  title  miss  is  used  by  men  of  families  that  claim  descent 
from  a  holy  ancestor  (The  n  indicates  nasalisation  of  the  in.) 

MUD — Movement  for  the  Restoration  of  Democracy,  a  loose  and  shift¬ 
ing  coalition  of  political  parties  seeking  the  termination  of  martial 
law 

NAP — National  Awami  Party.  In  late  1983  a  defunct  political  party 

NDP — National  Democratic  Party,  successor  to  the  banned  NAP 

Pakhtuns — Term  used  here  for  speakers  of  Pakhtu  or  Pashtu.  who  are 
frequently  called  Pathans.  The  tribes  north  of  Peshawar  are  mostly 
Pahktu  speaking,  those  south  of  Peshawar  mostly  Pashtu  speaking 
(see  fig.  7) 

Pashtuns — Variant  of  Pakhtuns  (q. e.) 

Pathans — Pakhtuns  (q  c.) 

PDP — Pakistan  Democratic  Party.  In  late  1983a  defunct  political  party. 

PPP— Pakistan  People's  Party  In  late  1983  a  defunct  political  party 

rupee  (R  or  Re.  pi  .  Rs) — The  national  currency,  consisting  of  100  paisa 
From  1985  to  1972  the  official  value  of  the  rupee  wjs  Rs4  76  per 
t’SII.  it  was  supported  by  a  rigorous  foreign  exchange  control 
mechanism.  In  1959  the  Export  Bonus  Voucher  Scheme  was  in¬ 
stituted.  whereby  a  government -controlled  bonus  was  added  to 
the  rupee  face  value  of  certain  exports,  thus  implicitly  introducing 
a  multiple -cschangr-rate  system.  In  1970  a  fluctuating  special  tourist 
rate  was  established.  By  May  1972  there  were  seven  different 
exchange  rates  in  operation  ranging  horn  Rs4  76  to  RsM.28  per 
US$1.  depending  on  the  proportion  of  bonus  vouchers  added  to 
the  price  of  the  exports  involved.  In  the  meantime,  the  rupee  had 
become  grossly  overvalued,  in  large  part  as  a  result  of  the  bonus 
voucher  system  From  1947  to  1972  Pakistan  was  a  member  of 
the  sterling  area,  but  in  1971.  when  the  United  States  dollar  was 
devalued,  the  rupee  was  unpegged  from  sterling  and  pegged  to 
the  dollar  at  the  rate  of  R*4  78  per  US$1.  On  May  12.  1972.  as 
part  of  the  reforms  introduced  by  Zuifikar  Ali  Bhutto,  the  rupee 
was  devalued  from  Re4.76  to  Rail  per  US$1,  and  the  bonus  voucher 
system  was  dismantled  In  February  1973,  when  the  dollar  was 
again  devalued,  the  rupee  maintained  its  value  in  terms  of  gold, 
and  its  value  in  relation  to  the  dollar  rose  to  Rs9.90  per  US$1, 
where  it  remained  until  January  1982.  After  January  1982  the 
rupee  was  pegged  to  a  market  basket  of  currencies  important  to 
Pakistan's  trade,  the  value  of  these  currencies  diminished  in  terms 
of  the  dollar  The  average  value  of  the  rupee  against  the  dollar 
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was  fUll.86  per  USII  in  early  1982.  Rsl0.55  in  FY  1982.  and 
RS12.72  in  FY  1983 

sharia — Islamic  law.  In  Pakistan  often  spelled  shariat  or  shariah. 

Shariat  court* — Courts  that  hear  cases  and  render  decisions  based  on 
Islamic  law. 

Shiah — See  Shiite. 

Shiite  (or  Shiah,  from  Shiat  All.  the  Party  of  Ah) — A  member  of  the 
smaller  of  the  two  great  divisions  of  Islam.  The  Shiites  supported 
the  claims  of  Alt  and  his  line  to  presumptive  right  to  the  caliphate 
and  leadership  of  the  Muslim  community,  and  on  this  issue  they 
divided  from  the  Sunni  (qx.)  in  the  major  schism  within  Islam. 
Later  schisms  have  produced  further  divisions  among  the  Shiites 
over  the  identity  and  number  of  imams  {qx)  Shiites  revere 
TWelve  Imams,  the  last  of  whom  is  believed  to  be  in  hiding. 

Shiite  Islam — Sir  Shiite. 

Sufi — Term  derived  from  Arabic  Ismmw/.  denoting  the  "practice  of 
wearing  the  woolen  robe"  and  adherence  to  a  mystical  and  emo¬ 
tional  search  for  union  with  God. 

Sufism — See  Sufi. 

Sunni  (from  sunns.  orthodox) — A  member  of  the  larger  of  the  two  great 
divisions  of  (shun.  The  Sunnis  supported  the  traditional  method 
of  election  to  the  caliphate  and  accepted  the  Umayyad  fine.  On 
this  issue  they  divided  from  the  Shiites  (qx.)  in  the  first  great 
schism  within  Islam. 

Sunni  Islam — See  Sunni.  Sometimes  given  as  Sunnite  Islam. 

syed — Usual  spelling  in  Pakistan  of  the  Arabic  aayyirf.  theoretically 
connoting  direct  descent  from  the  Prophet  Muhammad. 

ulama  (English  pi. .  ulamas.  Arabic  sing. .  mtim) — Man  trained  in  Ulan..  • 
theology  In  Pakistan,  usually  spelled  ulema. 

World  Bank — Informal  name  used  to  designate  a  group  of  three  affil¬ 
iated  international  institutions:  the  International  Bank  for  Recon¬ 
struction  and  Development  (IBRD),  the  International  Development 
Association  (IDA),  and  the  International  Finance  Corporation  (IPO 
The  IBRD,  established  in  1945.  has  the  primary  purpose  of  pro¬ 
viding  loans  to  developing  countries  for  productive  projects.  The 
IDA,  a  legally  separate  loan  fond  but  administered  by  the  staff  of 
the  IBRD,  was  set  up  in  1900  to  furnish  credits  to  the  poorest 
developing  countries  on  much  easier  terms  than  those  of  conven¬ 
tional  IBRD  loans.  The  1FC.  founded  ha  I960,  supplements  the 
activities  of  the  IBRD  through  loans  and  assistance  designed  spe¬ 
cifically  to  encourage  the  growth  of  productive  private  enterprises 
in  the  less  developed  countries.  The  president  and  certain  senior 
officer*  of  the  IBM)  hold  the  same  positions  ha  the  IFC.  The  three 
institutions  are  owned  by  the  governments  of  the  countries  that 
subscribe  their  capital.  To  participate  in  the  World  Bank  group, 
member  states  must  first  belong  to  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  (IMF— g  o  ). 
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